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INTRODUCTION. 


It was originally intended tljat the Hi story of the 
Scotch Poor Law, should form an appendage to the 
Anthoris acconut of the Poor Law of England but lie 
found, as he proceeded, that the materials which it was 
necessary to collect and arrange in order to afford a, 
complete view of the subject, increased so much in bulk, 
and assumed a character of so much importance, as to 
warrant their publication as a. separate work, and hence 
the appearaiKte of tlie present volume. 

Although now published S(‘parately, both the English 
and Scoltish Ilisloj-ies may however for the ]>res(^]it 
])urpose be r(\gard(‘d as one ; for Ihe J^oor Laws of the 
two countries wo.uh* S(» nearly identical in their oiMgin, 
and for a, time wi*r(.‘ likewist^ so similar in spirit and 
o])eration, tliat a ( ertain knowledge of both is necessary 
to a I’iglit undm’standiJig of Ili(" (diaiact(‘r, and a full 
a]»preciatioji of llie advantages and disadvantages ol' 
eitljcr. They are in fact, or rather in tlieij* ]>rogj’ess 
they becanuj, the o 2 )]>osile (‘xtvenies of tla- same system; 
and they should both be k(‘])t ijj view wiieii seeking 
to arrive at a sound conclusion as to the nature and 
extent of the assistan(*e that may wilh^ safety, and at 
the same time witli advantage, be administered at the 
pu1>]i(? cliarge in relief of destitution, 'ilie Irisli Poor 
Law, it may Ix' rcniarked, is a comjHmnd of the English 
and Scotllsli systems, deriving lu'arly as much from the 


See Jiitr<«luciion to tlic ‘ Ilislors ot'tho Poor Law,* p. 8. 
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one as from the other, and aiming at embodying the 
excellences, and avoiding the defects of each. 

The Author was required to take a prominent part in 
the framing and introduction of the Irish Poor Law, 
and this made, it especially necessary that he should 
make himself acquainted with the Poor Law of Scotland. 
He mentions this as one reason for his venturing to 
undertake the present work, and it may be stated as 
a further reason, tliat during many of the best years of 
a now somewhat protracted life, it has been his fortune 
to be connected with the Poor Law question — ^not specu- 
latively only, but practically, and on the most extensive 
scale — in England as well as in Ireland ; and his atten- 
tion could not therefore fail of being much directed to 
what had been done, and to wliat was doing in Scot- 
land. 

Tlie Autlior’s inquiries in this direction were neces- 
sarily extended, vdien he commenced the j)reparati()n of 
his ‘ History of the English Poor Law,’ with which 
ih(^ Scottish law is so nearly allied. Both systems 
had grown up together, and although they afterwards 
diverged, that of Scotland assuming in a great degree 
the nature of an ecclesiastical institution, whilst the 
English system retained its purely civil character; we 
now again find the two systems approximating, and 
]:)romising to become one, or as nearly one as the 
circumstances of the two countries permit or render 
ex]>edient. 

Notwithstanding therefore, that the Author has not 
' had tlie advantage of being practically engaged in 
administering the law in Scotland, he trusts that his 
long connexion with the general subject will exempt 
liim from the charge of presumption, in thus undertaking 
. a. History of the Scotch Poor Law, in ]^repai*ing which 
he has endeavoured to upply the practice and the ex- 
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perience of onh country, in elucidation of tlie events in 
the other. 

It is right however to observe, that he has not 
relied upon secondary researches entirely, but in order 
the better to qualify himself for the task, he has twice 
visited Scotland with the view of obtaining information 
on the spot, as to the condition of the poor, and the 
present working of the law; on all which points he 
received the most frank and cordial assistance from the 
Board of Supervision in Edinburgh, and likewise at the 
several local institutions that he visited. 

The interest which the Author felt in the question 
as it applied to Scotland, was certainly not lessened by 
what came under his observation on these occasions. 
On the contrary, all tliat he then saw of the people 
and the country, greatly increased the interest he had 
taken in their well-being, find made him if possible 
more desirous of contri billing to piomote it. If the 
present work shall help in any way to that end, be it 
in ever so sliglit a degree, he will feel amply rewarded 
for wliatever pains he may have taken in its prepara- 
tion. 
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The relative position of- EngLand and Scotltind as 
parts of the same Island, the identity of origin lan- 
guage and character of at least a large portion of 
the people, and the general similarity of their habits 
and religion, would seem to lead to the establishment 
of a single government as naturally, and almost as 
necessarily, as in the case of the Heptarchy in the 
Saxon period. If not thus combined, feuds jealousies 
and strifes would be certain to prevail between the two 
countries, impoverishing each, retarding improvement, 
and giving an undue ascendancy to the military ele- 
ment, and to the influence of daring adventurers and 
ambitious chieftains. The Border Wars which so long 
prevailed, and with such injury to both countries, were 
the natural fruits of the want of such an union, as were 
likewise the struggles for ascendancy in the direction 
of Scottish affairs between the French and the English 

a 
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parties — each mindful of its own j)articular interests, and 
little regarding the welfare of Scotland. The portion 
of the British Island thus named, was not sufficiently 
powerful to take an independent part in the contests 
perpetually occurring between the greater kingdoms 
of France and England, but its alliance was courted by 
each. If it sided with France, the action of the English 
was embarrassed by the existence of an adversary in 
their rear, prepared to take advantage of every failure, 
and to carry havoc and devastation across the Border 
whenever the English crossed the Channel. If on the 
contrary Scotland sided with its neighbour, or became 
pledged to take no part against it, the English em- 
l)arked on their foreign wars with confidence, feeling 
that their home was secure from invasion. 

We accordingly find that all the more politic rulers of 
England, evinced tlie greatest solicitude for a close and 
entire union with Scotland. Our first and third Edwards 
laboured throughout their reigns to accomplish this 
object by force, but their efforts were frustrated by the 
eiKTgctic resistance of the Scottish people. The two 
last llenrys and Elizabeth aimed at effecting the same 
object by a less violent and more circuitous policy ; 
but whether by force or by political combinations, the 
results sought to be attained were the same, that is — to 
establish a unity of action for England and Scotland, 
to bring the whole of the Island under one system, and 
by thus consolidating to increase the power and influ- 
ence of the entire people. The greater part of Scottish 
history consists of incidents and events referable to 
these struggles — on the one side for establishing a 
unity, and on the other for maintaining a separate and 
independent action. 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to trace 
the progress of these struggles, or to attempt to describe 
the incidents appertaining to the troubled period of 
Bruce, Baliol, and Wallace, or of the time which inter- 
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vened between that and the reign of Janies the First, 
whose superior education and training during his long 
residence in England, joined to his high natural quali- 
fications, peculiarly fitted him for introducing order 
and a desire for improvement into his distracted 
country, and constituted him perhaps the most eminent 
of Scottish sovereigns. He was however unhappily 
assassinated in 1437, from which time, throughout tlic 
reigns of his five successors, James the Second, Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth, and Queen Mary,® and down to tlic 
assumption of the government in 1577-8 by James the 
Sixth (then only in his thirteenth year), Scotland ex- 
hibited a nearly unbroken series of violence and con- 
fusion, of perpetual strifes and party contentions, in 
which law ivtis nearly powerless, right was little re- 
garded, and the country was subjected to the rude and 
selfish dictation of rival factions. 

The general condition of the Scottish people was, on 
the whole, very similar to what prevailed in England 
at the same periods, excepting that Scotland was more 
backward, the impediments to improvement being there 
greater, and its progress consequently more slow. The 
state of England during the Wars of the Roses, may 
perhaps be taken as nearly representing the condition 
of Scotland during a great part of tlio period prior to 
the accession of James the Sixth to the English crown 
in 1603. Rapine and murder prevailed to a fearful 
extent, and to apprehend and punish a criminal some- 
times required the united efforts of half the kingdom.’* 


• All these monarchs suflered violent deaths, with the excoi)tioii of James 
the Fiftli, and he can hardly be said to have died naturally, having; sunk 
under the accumulated disasters and disgrace brought about through the dis- 
affection an<l treachery of the nobility, and the defection of his troops. 

An instance of this occurred so late as 1561. Mary having appointed 
a court of justice to be held on the Borders, the inhabitants of no less 
than eleven counties were summoned to jjuard the person who was to act as 
judge, and to enable him to enforce his decisions. — Robertson’s History, vol. i. 

p. 20. 


n 0 
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The nobles rose io be independent of the law, as the 
sovereign failed in the power to enforce it; and in 
Scotland the proper balance between the power of the 
nobility and that of the Crown was almost entirely 
destroyed. The great halls of the barons were often 
more crowded than the court of the Sovereign, and the 
strong castles in which they resided were the retreats 
of rebellion and the harbours of crime, their revenues 
being spent upon a multitude of retainers, who followed 
them in peace and defended them in war. The usual 
retinue of one of the Earls of Douglas consisted of two 
thousand liorse, and other nobles were similarly attended 
in proportio]! to their means. 

The want of towns contributed to increase the power 
of the nobility, and to depress tiie mass of the people. 
Wh(‘re numbers are assembled, as in towns and cities, 
their power is coneentrated and forms an equipoise to 
that of the nobles — order can be moi*e readily esta- 
blished, the laws enforced, and individual liberty main- 
tained ; but in Scotland there were at that period few 
towns. 

T1 le division of the people into clans, likewise tended 
to increase the power of the superior class ; for the 
members of the clan regarded its chief in a kind of 
patriarchal light, as the head of their family or tribe, 
in all who»se alliances and quarrels they were necessarily 
included, and whom they were ever ready to follow 
and defend. Feudalism, in its simple state, and distinct 
from clanship, likewise existed in Scotland as abso- 
lutely as it had done in England or in any part* of 
Europe ; and it continued to prevail there in full vigour 
after it had disappeared or been greatly modified in 
other countries. The feudal serf, villein, or slave, was 
there, as elsewhere, an article of property, as completely 
as the land on which he was bred, and to which he was 
bound, and with which he might be transferred at the 
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will of the owner. He had no riglits, individual or 
social. Himself, his children, and his children’s children 
for ever, were the property of another, who iniglit sell 
and dispose of them when, where, and as he thought 
fit. Blit tliere was one means of emancipation from 
this feudal thraldom in Scotland, as well as in England ; 
for a vassal or slave who escaped from his master^ and 
resided a year and a day in a town, could not be re- 
claimed, and was afterwards a free man. 

The state of Scotland, and the general conformation 
of society there, being thus so nearly similar to what 
prevailed in England, added to the proximity of the 
two countries, and the constant intercourse between 
them, would naturally lead us to expect a similarity in 
their laws and institutions ; and making allowance for 
the less advanced state of civilisation in Scotland, there 
can be no doubt that such similarity did exist in a re- 
markable degree. We may therefore, without further 
introduction, j)rocecd at once to consider the enactments 
having reference to the poor in Scotland, whether as 
vagrants or mendicants, or as infirm and impotent 
persons sufleriiig from destitution ; and for illustration 
of the general circumstances and state of society at the 
period of the several enactments, the reader may refer* 
to what existed in England at a like or somewhat earlier 
period, as shown in the ‘ History of the English Poor- 
Law, ’ wliich may for this purpose be regarded as form- 
ing a portion of the present work. 

In the preface to the volume of Acts of tlie early 
Scotch Parliaments, printed by command of lier Majesty 
in 1844, it is said that the constitutional Iristoiy of 
Scotland commenced with the disputed succession and 
w^ar of independence at the close of the thirteenth 
century and extended to the return of James the First 

® The (lispuicfl succession bi'iwecn Bruce and Baliol, and the war of iiitle- 
l>eadeiicc against Edward the Third. 
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from England in 1424. In the same preface it is 
likewise stated, that in the year 1507 the art of printing 
was introduced into Scotland under the auspices of 
James the Fourth, for the purpose of ‘‘ imprenting 
within our Realrae the Bukis of our Lawes, &c./’ and 
exclusive privileges were conferred on the first printers 
for their encouragement and support in the execution 
of these national works ; hut it was not until the year 
1541 that any of the statutes were actually printed. 
Previous to the publication of the above-mentioned 
volume of the early statutes however, ‘ The Acts of the 
Parliament of Scotland’ had been published between 
the years 1814 and 1844, under direction of Commis- 
sioners appointed for the purpose, in ten volumes folio, 
commencing with the reign of James the First, and 
ending at the Union in 1707 ; and from these volumes 
such of the Acts as bear upon our subject are hereafter 
q noted.** 

The seventh enactment of the ‘ Statute of Perth/ in 

1424 . the first year of James the First, directs that 
’ companies of people shall not be permitted to 
’ ’ traverse the country begging and harbouring 
on kirkmen or husbandmen, and if any complaint be 
made of such trespassers to the sheriff, he is to arrest 
such folk, and challenge them as breakers of the king’s 
peace ; and if they be convicted of such trespass, they 
are to be punished, and find security to the satisfaction 
of the king and the party complaining; and if such 
trespassers suffer any harm in the arresting of them, it 

Tins collection of the statutes differs in some respects from the collection 
made by Sir Thomas Murray, of Olendock, clerk to the council, and printed 
at Edinburgh in 1682, in 3 vols. 12mo., by Joshua Solingen, for 1). Lindsay 
and his co-i)artners, under the title of ‘ The Laws and Acts of Parliament 
luado by King James tlie First and bis Iloyal Successors, Kings and Queens 
of Scotland.’ lii the folio edition, the Acts are not chaptered consecutively. 
In the smaller edition they are so, and tliis collection is in consecjiience gene- 
rally used by the Scotch Bar. 1 have therefore in most ca.scs given the date 
and the marginal number of tbe statute from the folio edition, together with 
the niimlier of the eha])ter from the smaller edition, so that reference may Ije 
made to either at t he oi)tion of the reader. 
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is to be imputed to themselves. In case no complaint 
be made to the sheriff, he is nevertheless to inquire at 
every head court that he holds, whether any faltours 
bo within his sheriffdom, and if any be found they are 
to bo punished as is before written. It was also in the 
same year ordained, that no thiggar (beggar) be thoiled 
to beg, either in town or country, between the ages of 
14 and 70, nor unless they may not win their living 
otherways, in which case tliey are to be furnished with 
a certain token or badge, by the sheriff in landward 
places, and by the aldermen and bailies in boroughs ; 
and persons having no such token are to be charged 
by open proclamation to labour for winning their own 
living, under pain of burning on the cheek, and being 
banished the country. In the year following im. 
it was further ordained by the king, with oiiree." 

n T 111 • 1 • March 11, 

consent of i^arliament, tJiat the slierms witiim 
their respective jurisdictions shall diligently inquire 
after idle men that have no visible means of living, 
and sliall arrest and confine all such idle men, that the 
couiitry may be unscaithed of them, until it bo ascer- 
tained where tliey reside or belong to ; whereupon the 
sheriff shall assign forty days to such idle men to get 
them masters, or to betake themselves to some lawful 
craft- ; and after such forty days, if they be found idle, 
the sheriff sliall arrest them again and commit them to 
prison, there to abide and be punished at the king’s 
will ; and this is to be done in boroughs, as well as In 
landward places throughout the realm. And 1427 . 
two years afterwards it was ordained by the 
king, “with the consent of his whole parlia- 
ment,” in addition to the statute of beggars previously 
made, that the chamberlain in boroughs shall inquire 
whether the aldermen and burgesses have kept the 
said statute ; and if they have failed in so doing, they 
are subjected to a fine of forty shillings to the king, 
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as are likewise the sheriffs for a like failure on their 
part. 

These enactments respecting the poor, having been 
passed so immediately after the return of James the 
First from his protracted residence of twenty years in 
England, warrants the supposition that they were of 
English origin. This accords with the view taken by 
Tytler, who, in adverting to these and certain other 
statutes enacted about the same time, observes that 
“ they are with a few changes to be found amongst the 
statutes of Richard the Second, and the Fourth and 
Fifth Henries, and prove that the king during his 
long detention in England, had made himself intimately 
acquainted with the legislative policy of that kingdom.”® 
The species of semi-captivity in which James from the 
age of fourteen was held in England, did not })revent 
his receiving all the instruction which the English 
Court could then impart; and he is represented as 
profiting largely by the opportunities thus affoi'ded him 
of gaining knowledge, and as being highly esteemed 
for his qualifications both natural and acquired ; so that 
on his return to Scotland he would most likely be far 
in advance of the generality of his countrymen in point 
of intelligence, as well as fully infoiTncd on all matters 
of English policy general and social. England then 
stood high, perhaps the highest, among the powers of 
Europe, and James would naturally be desirous of in- 
troducing into his own country such of the English insti- 
tutions as his observation of their working sliow^'ed to be 
beneficial ; and hence arose, we may presume, the enact- 
ment of the above statutes regarding the poor, with 
others on various matters fiscal, commercial, and eccle- 
siastical, which followed immediately after his return and 
taking upon himself the government. 


* See Tytler*« ‘ History of Scotland/ vol. iii. p. 21G. 
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These laws of James the First did not however prove 
sufficient, and as was the case in England, further coer- 
cive measures were found to be necessary for putting 
down mendicancy and vagabondage in Scotland. A 
quarter of a century afterwards, and in the following 
reign, by a parliament held at Edinburgh in 
1449, it was ordained “ for the away putting cap. 22 . ' 
of sornares/ overlyars, and masterful beggars,” no. 9 . 
that all sheriffs, barons, aldermen, and bailies, as well 
within burgh as without, shall take inquisitions of 
such persons at each court that they hold, and if 
any such be found, that they shall be imprisoned at 
the king’s will, and their horses hounds and other 
goods be escheated. And also, that the sheriffs and 
other officers incpiirc at each court if there be any that 
follow the profession of ‘‘ fools, that are not bardis, or 
sick like rinners about.” And if any such be foimd, 
they arc to bo imprisoned or put in irons for their 
trespass, ‘‘as long as they have any goods of their 
own to live upon.” And if they have nothing to live 
upon, “their ears are to be nailed to the trone, or 
to any other tree, and then cut off, and themselves 
banished the country.” And if they return again, they 
are to be hanged. 

If severity would deter people from pursuing a 
vagrant course of life, or prevent the increase of l)eggars, 
the above statute might be expected to prove sufficient 
for the purpose; but it did not prove sufficient, and 
further legislation was still found to be necessary. 
Another Act was therefore passed in 1455, 1455 . 

directing that wherever Sornares are overtaken 
in time to come, they shall be delivered to ’ 

the sheriff, and that forthwith the king’s justice shall 


* Sornaies are described as stout armed vagrants, who insist on taking up 
tiieir abode for an indefinite pericKl at the houses they visit. — Sec Tytler's 
‘ History of Scotland,* vol. iv. p. 136. 
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“ do law upon them as upon a thief or a reflFar ” — (i, e. 
145Y. robl>er). Two years afterwards (1457) the 
Biile statute of the first year of James the First, 
No. 17.’ directing that no beggar should be thoiled to 
beg between the ages of 14 and 70, unless unable to 
win his living by other ways, and that transgressors 
of the statute in tliis respect should be burnt on the 
check and banished the country, was re-enacted in 
March fl, nearly the same words. In the same session it 
was declared speedful,” that at the holding of 
justice ayres the king’s justice shall take inquisition of 
all sornares, masterful beggars, or feigned fools, and 
banish them the country, or send them to the king’s 
prison. These enactments were intended, we must 
presume, to enforce and give additional impulse to the 
execution of the previous statutes against this description 
of persons, whose number apparently continued to in- 
crease, and had become oppressive and a j)ublic nuisance. 
Twenty years afterwards another effort was made 
1473. “ for tlie staincheing of masterful beggars and 

s^^i^nares, that daily oppress and heryis tlie 
No. lo! king’s puir lieges and it was ordained that 
the statutes of James the First should be put into 
sharp execution, and the Act passed in the last reign, 
directing that where any common soiiiarcs are over- 
taken in time to come they shall be arrested and 
delivered to the sheriff’, and that the king’s justice shall 
execute the law upon them as upon a common thief or 
reffar, was re-enacted, as was also the provision direct- 
ing that such offenders should be inquired after and 
juinislied at all justice ayres. 

The next statute ‘Sanent beggars” was enacted in 
lunrfiV when it was directed, in a somewhat 

cap. 70.*’ milder tone than had been manifested in the 

Alurch 20, 

later Acts, that the statute of King James the 
First made upon “ stark beggars ” be observed and kept, 
and that the sheriffs, provosts, and bailies see to the 
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same, and tboil none to beg within their boroughs 
‘‘except crniked folk, blind folk, impotent folk, and 
weak folk,” under pain of paying one mark for every 
other beggar that shall be found therein. This statute 
is in some respects similar to that of the ll^A Henry ^th 
passed a few years previously.® It subjects the borough 
authorities to a penalty for permitting other than infirm 
persons to beg, and the Act of Henry the Seventh subjects 
persons to penalty for relieving disorderly beggars 
when they arc set in the stocks. There is nothing 
revolting in either of these statutes, as regards the 
punishment of the beggar class ; and the declaration in 
the English Act, that the king d(',8ireth above all things 
the prosperity and rest of the land, and for his subjects 
to live quietly and surefully, and that he is always 
willing and intending to reduce them thereunto by 
softer means than are provided in the earlier statutes, 
might 1)6 applied to James the Fourth and this statute 
of the Scottish parliament. The similarity of the two 
statutes in this respect, shows that the two countries 
were influenced by similar circumstances ; and that 
they were acting and reacting uj)on each other, and 
moving onward concurrently in the race of improve- 
ment. The amity between them had been cemented, 
and their intercourse increased, by the marriage of 
J ames in the year preceding the present Act with the 
Princess Margaret, daughter of Henry the Seventh — an 
event fraught with most important consequences to 
both eountries at a subsequent period, and which at the 
time secui ed their friendly alliance for several years, 
until it was put an end to by the events which led to 
the fatal battle of Flodden, in 1513, in which James the 
Fourth lost his life. 

In 1535, a little more than thirty years after the 
Act last quoted, another statute “ for the stanch- 

See ‘ History of the English Poor Law,’ vol. i. p. 07. 
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iiig of maisterful beggares, with additions,” was 
jm^V approves and ratifies the Acts of 

june? 2 * First, and other of the king s prede- 

No. 29. cessors, “ for the refreyning of the multitude of 

maisterful and strang beggaris,” and ordains that they 
be observed and kept, and put to sharp execution in 
all punctuality, with this addition — that no beggars 
be thoiled to beg in any parish who are not born 
therein, and that the head men of each parish make 
takings (collections) and give to the beggars thereof, 
and that they be sustained within the bounds of that 
parish, and that none others be permitted to receive 
alms therein ; and the justice-clerk is directed to make 
inquisition, and take dittay hereupon at every justice 
ayre. It is also ordained, that letters be directed to 
command and charge the provost and bailies of Edin- 
burgh, and all other provosts bailies sherifis and other 
king’s officers, to put this Act in execution in all 
punctuality, and that the same be published at all 
j)laces needful, so that none shall pretend ignorance, 
or allege they know not the same in time to come.” 

The distinction between the aged and the adult or 
able-bodied poor, was recognised by the statute of 
James the First in 1424, and a further distinction in 
favour of the blind weak and impotent poor, was made 
by the statute of James the Fourth in 1503. We now 
find that these classes, namely the aged and the infirm 
poor, are to be sustained by collections made in the 
parishes in which they were severally born, to which 
they are considered to belong, and beyond the limits 
of which they are no longer permitted to wander for 
the puipose of gathering alms. Every parish is now, 
therefore, made liable for tlie support of its own aged 
and infirm poor, who alone are permitted to beg within 
it, and the head men of the i)arish are likewise re- 
(juired to make collections for the purpose. This was 
a great advance towards an organised system of relief ; 
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and as regards the description of persons permitted to 
beg, and the fixing a limit within wliicli they might 
so do, it is very similar to the 22nd Henry 8 M, cap. 12,^ 
passed four years previously ; but the English Act does 
not authorise or require collections to be made. This 
was delayed until 1535, the year in which the present 
Scottish Act was passed, when the deficiency was sup- 
plied by the 2ltli Henry 8 /A, cap, 25,^ which directs the 
liead officers and others of every parisli to take such 
convenient order by gathering voluntary alms, as that 
the poor impotent sick and diseased people may be 
ju’ovided holpen and relieved. Tlie alms arc liow- 
ever to be voluntary. The collectors are indicated, 
but there is no power given to enforce contribution, 
although the latter Act does direct that every parson 
vicar and curate?, shall from time to time exhort the 
people to make charitable coniributions for this object, 
with which, moreover, it couples the setting to work 
all such as are able to labour, “ wliereby every one of 
them may get theij* living with their own Ijands,'' a 
j)rincij)]e that was, whether wisely oi* unwisely, con- 
tinually ko])t in view throughout the whole range of 
legisla tion for the? relief of the ])Oor in England. 

The next ejiactment immediately bearing upon our 
subject took place in the reign of Queen Mary, who, 
when an infant of eight days old, succeeded to the 
crown in 1542, on the death of her father James the 
Fifth. 

In 1551 an Act was passed commencing thus : For- 
asmuch as there has been divers Acts made ^^ 5 , 
before, and especially by King flames the Fifth, j. 

for staunching of beggars, yet notwithstanding, 
in default of due execution of the said Act, beggars 
daily and continually multiply and resort in all places 


‘ Soe ‘ History of tlic Poor Law,’ vol. i. p. 114. 

Ibid., vol. i. p. 121. 
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where my Lord Governor^ and other nobility arc con- 
vened, so that none of them may pass through the 
streitis for raming and crying upon them, contrary to 
the tenour of the said Acts” — for preventing which, it 
is ordained that the said Act be put in due execution 
in all respects, and that open proclamation be made at 
the market-cross, charging all officers named therein 
to do the same, under the penalties named in the Act — 
after which the statute of James the Fifth is recited 
at length, and re-enacted. We must presume that this 
1555 . re-enactment, and the admonition set forth in 
.jnSo, the preaml)]e, failed in putting an end to the 
“raming and crying” complained of; for four 
years afterwards another statute was passed, ordaining 
“ that the Act of Parliament made by King J ames the 
First, and afterwards enlarged by King James the 
Fifth, for stanching of maisterful beggars, be observed 
and kept in all time coming ; and that they be of new 
published at the market-cross of every sliire within the 
realm. And that every sheriff, steward, bailie, as well 
of regalitie as rialte, and their deputies, and the pro- 
vosts, aldermen, and bailies of boroughs, shall each one 
of them put the same to due execution within the 
bounds of their offices, under the pains contained in the 
said Acts.” 

The Keformation in Scotland may be said to have 
been coeval with Mary’s reign. Several executions for 
what the Ilomish Church deemed heresy had previously 
taken place, but it was in 1545 that the pious reformer 
Wishart was burnt, and in revenge for whose death 
Cardinal Beaton was assassinated, from which time the 
reformed doctrines spread more rapidly than before. 
The first Covenant, binding the Reformers in one great 
association, was framed in 1557 ; and in 1560 “ The 
Confession of Faith professed by the Protestants within 


I'be Earl of Arran, then Urgent of the kingdom. 
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the realm of Scotland, was published approved and 
ratified in parliament, as wholesome and sound, 
and grounded upon the infallible truth of information. 
God’s word” — immediately after which, three Acts 
were passed, abolishing the authority of the Bishop 
of Rome, declaring all Acts made in times past con- 
trary to ‘‘ The Confession of Faith” to be of no force, 
and prohibiting idolatry and the service of the mass. 
The Reformation may therefore be considered as then 
complete. This great religious revolution was not only 
similar, but it was also nearly simultaneous in England 
and in Scotland — awakening the people to a higher 
sense of their own duties and responsibilities, indivi- 
dually and socially, and leading them to take an actives 
part in whatever concerned their own or the public 
interest. There was however tliis difference in the 
circumstances of the two countries — in England the 
sovereigns Henry the lilighth, Edward the Hixth, and 
Elizabeth, supported and helped forward the Reforma- 
tion, but in Scotland the sovereign was ojiposed to 
it; and hence perhaps chiefly the Reformation there 
assumed a more stern unbending character, its pro- 
fessors having more opposition and greater difficulties 
to overcome than was the case in England. Mary’s 
reign terminated with her enforced resignation, and the 
transference of the crown to her infant son, James 
tlie Sixth, in 1567, followed by her flight into England 
the year following. 

The first enactment connected with our subject after 
Mary’s abdication, took place in 1574, when 1574 . 

. - ■* . • 1 1 • Jamos VI. 

an Act was passed commencing with this pre- 
amble ; ‘‘ Forasmuch as sundry loveable Acts have been 
made for the stanching of maisterful idle beggars, away 
putting of sornares, and provision of the poor” — the 
several Acts noticed in the preceding pages are then 
recited at length — which Acts are declared not to have 
been put in due execution through the iniquity of the 
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times by-past, and also by reason that there was not 
heretofore any order of punishment so specially devised 
as need required. Therefore, for avoiding the con- 
fusion of sundry laws, and tliat some certain execution 
and good order may follow thereanent, to the pleasure 
of God, and common weal of the realm — it was ordained, 
as well for the utter suppression of the said strong and 
idle beggars, as for the charitable relieving of the aged 
and impotent poor people, that the order and form 
following be observed until the next Parliament or 
Convention General of the Estates. The Act then 
proceeds at great length to prescribe regulations for 
effecting these objects. But as the subject came again 
under consideration at the end of five years, and was 
then more fully dealt with, although in the same spirit 
and for the most part in the express terms of the pre- 
sent Act, it would involve much useless repetition to 
give its several provisions here, as they will all be 
found, with many additions, in the following Act of 
1579, 

The statute passed in 1579, to which reference has 

1679. just been made, and on which the Scottish sys- 
capN4.” tern of Poor Laws mainly rests, is headed ‘ For 

(IctolKir 26 , PI ^ • n 1 

punishment of the strong and ullc beggars, 
and relief of the poore and impotent.’ The preamble 
is the same as in the preceding KcX, of 1574, except 
that an additional reason is assigned for its being 
passed, namely, ‘‘ that the said beggars, besides the 
other inconveniences which they daily produce to the 
common wealth, procure the wrath and displeasure of 
God for the wicked and ungodlie form of living used 
among them, without marriage or the baptising of their 
children wherefore, for avoiding these and other in- 

Tliis addition may lx? attributed to the more strict princi])his of religion 
and morality inculcated at the Keformatioii, uhich had now t)ecome firmly 
established. 
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conveniences, and for the charitable relief of aged and 
impotent poor people, it is ordained — 

Ist. That all strong and idle beggars above the age 
of fourteen, and under the age of seventy, found wan- 
dering and misordering themselves, shall be appre- 
hended and brought before the provost and bailies 
within burghs, and justices in landward parishes, and 
by the same be committed to prison the stocks or 
irons, there to be kept until adjudged, which shall be 
done within six days thereafter ; and if they be con- 
victed, they are to be scourged and burnt through the 
ear with a hot iron, unless some honest and responsible 
man will of his charity take and keep the offender in 
his service for one whole year next following; and if 
the offender leave such service within the year, on 
being again apprehended he is to be seourged and 
burnt through the ear as is before directed ; after which 
he is not to he again punished in like manner for the 
space of sixty days. But if at the end of sixty days he 
be found again in his idle and vagabond trade of life, 
then being apprehended anew, he shall be adjudged 
to suffer death as a thief.” And that it may be known 
what persons are meant to be idle beggars and vaga- 
bonds, and worthy of the punishment here specified, it 
is declared that— all idle persons going about, using 
subtle crafts and unlawful plays, as juglerie, fast and 
loose, and such others; the idle people calling them- 
selves Egyptians, or any feigning themselves to have 
knowledge of prophecy, charming, or other abused 
sciences, by which they persuade people that they can 
tell their fortunes, and such other fantastical imagina- 
tions ; all persons being whole and stark in body, and 
able to work, alleging themselves to have been herryit 
or burnt in some far part of the realm, or alleging 
themselves to be banished on account of other’s wicked 
deeds; and others having neither land nor master, 
nor using any lawful merchandise craft or occupation 
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whereby they may win their livings, and can give no 
account how they live; and all minstrels, songsters, 
and tale-tellers, not in the special service of some lord 
of parliament or great baron ; all common labourers, 
being persons able in body, living idly, and fleeing 
labour ; all counterfeiters of licences to beg, or using 
the same knowing them to be counterfeit; all vaga- 
bond scholars of the universities of St. Andrews, Glas- 
gow, and Aberdeen, not licensed hy the rector and 
dean of faculty to ask alms ; all shipmen and mariners 
alleging themselves to be shipbroken, without they have 
sufficient testimonials — shall be taken adjudged and 
punished as strong beggars and vagabonds. 

2nd. It is further enacted, that any person who shall 
after the 1st day of January next coming, give money, 
harbour, or lodging, or any other relief to any vaga- 
bond or strong beggar, “ marked or unmarked, wanting a 
licence of the provost and bailies within Lurgli, or judge 
within tliat parish,” the same being duly proved, shall 
pay for the use of the poor of tlie parish such sum (not ex- 
ceeding 51, Scotch) as the judge shall decide. And if 
any person or persons shall disturb or prevent the exe- 
cution of this Act, or make impediment against the 
judge or ordinary officers, or other persons travelliiig 
for tlie due execution thereof, “ they shall incur tlio 
sjime penalty which the vagabond would liave incurred 
in case he liad been convicted”- — provided tliat shipmen 
and soldiei’s landing in this realm, having licence of the 
])rovost or bailie of the town, or judge in the parish 
where they were shipbroken or first entered the realm, 
shall pass according to the tenure of their licences to 
that place where they intend to remain, so that, if the 
l)erson have further journey, he procure the like licence 
of the judge of the next parish or town through which 
he must pass, and so from parisli to parish until ho be 
at his resting-place. 

^rd. It is also ordered that certain j)ersons, one or 
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more, be nominated in every parish and burgh to be 
olBcers and judge thereof, for searching after receiving 
and conveying the vagabonds to the common prison, 
irons, or stocks, at the common charge of the parish ; 
which persons so elected, shall be bound to do their 
duty diligently, as they will answer thereupon. 

4th. And since charity would, that the poor aged and 
impotent persons should be as necessariiie provided for, 
as the vagabonds and strong beggars repressed, and that 
the aged and impotent poor people sliould have lodging 
and abyding j)laccs throughout the realm to settle 
themselves into"^ — it is therefore ordained that the lord 
chancellor, according to the direction of sundry good 
Acts of I^arliament heretofore made, shall call for 
the “erections'’ of all hos[)itals to be produced before 
him, and inquire into and consider the present state 
thereof, restoring them as far as possible to their first 
institution, as may best serve for the help and relief of 
the said aged impotent and poor people. And also 
that the provost and bailies in each burgh and town, 
and the justice constituted by the king’s commission in 
every landward parish, shall take inquisition of all 
aged poor impotent and decayed persons born within 
the parish, or dwelling or having their most common 
resort therein the last f^even years^ and who of necessity 
must live by Jilms ; and upon tbc said inquisition 
shall make a i'(‘gister-book containing their names and 
surnames, to remain with the provost and bailies in 
burghs, and with the justice in ev(‘ry landward parish. 

5th. And in order that the number of the poor 
people in every parish may be known, it is further 
ordered — that within eleven days after the proclama- 
tion of this Act at the Market (hoss of Edinburgh, all 
l^oor people do repair to the parish where they were 
born, or had their most common resort or residence the 
last seoen years, and there settle themselves, under pain 
of being punished as vagabonds and contraveners of 

o 9 
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this Act. And the said space of eleven days being 
passed, that then the provost and bailies within burghs, 
and the judges constituted by the king’s commission 
(i. e, justices) in each landward parish, make a cata- 
logue of the names of the said poor people, inquire of 
the men and the women where they were born, whether 
married or unmarried, when and by whom they were 
married, what cliildren they have, and whether their 
children were baptised, and to what trade or form of 
life they and their children address themselves, and if 
tliey be diseased or whole and able in body, and what 
they get commonly on the day by begging ; and such 
as must necessarily be sustained by alms, to see wdiat 
they may be made content of their own consent to 
accept daily to live on without begging, and to provide 
for their being lodged in a house by themselves, or 
with others of the parishioners, so that the said poor 
peo])le may best abyde; and thereupon, according to 
their number, to consider what their needful sustenta- 
tion will amount to, and then, according to the good 
discretion of the said provosts bailies and judges, and 
Power to tax shall Call to assist them in that 

SwhSe respect, to tax and stent the whole inhabitants 
inhabitants. parisli accordiug to the estimation 

of their substance, without exception of persons, to such 
weekly charge and contribution as shall be thought 
expedient and sufficient to sustain the said poor people,” 
the names of the inhabitants so stented, together with 
their taxation, to be duly registered. 

6th. The said provosts bailies and judges, are more- 
overseere dircctcd to appoint overseers and coU 

lectors in every burgh, town, and parish, for 
Hppotated. collecting the said weekly portions, who are to 
receive the same, and deliver so much thereof to the 
said poor people, and in such manner, as the said pro- 
vost, bailies, and judges respectively shall ordain and 
command. And the overseers of the said poor people. 
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being so appointed, are to continue for a year, and at 
the end of the year the taxation and stent-roll is to be 
always made anew, on account of the alterations which 
may have taken place through death, or by the increase 
or diminution of men^s goods and substance. 

7th. The provost and bailies in towns, and the 
judges in landward parishes, arc required to give a 
testimonial to such poor folk as they find not born in 
tlicir own parish, or residing therein the last seven 
years, directing them to the next parish, and so from 
})arish to parish until they be at the place where they 
were born, or had their most common resort and resi- 
dence for the sei'^en years preceding, there to be put in 
certain abyding places, and sustained upon common 
alms and weekly contributions, as is before ordained — 
except leprous people and bedridden people, who may 
not be removed. But it is provided that the poor 
people so sent to their own abyding 2 )laces with testi- 
monials, may ask alms in their passage, so as they pass 
the direct way, not resting two nights in any one place, 
without occasion of sickness or storm impeding them. 
And if any of the poor people refuse to pass and abyde 
in the places appointed, or after the appointment be 
found begging, they are then to be punished by scourg- 
ing, imprisonment, or burning through tlie ear, as 
vagabonds and strong beggars; and for the second 
offence they are to be punished as thieves, “as is 
before appointed.” 

8th. If the persons chosen as collectors refuse the 
office, or having accepted the same be found negligeiit 
therein, or refuse to make their account every half- 
year at the least to the provost and bailies in burghs, 
and the judges in landward parishes, and to deliver the 
surplus of that which remains in their hands at the 
end of the year, or half-year, to such as shall be chosen 
collectors anew^ — then each one of the collectors so 
offending shall be imprisoned during the king’s plea- 
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sure, and be subject to a fine of 20Z. Scotch, to the use 
of the poor of that parish, for which penalty the said 
provost, baUies, and judges are empowered to distrain. 

9th. If any person, being able to further this cha- 
ritable work, shall obstinately refuse to contribute to 
the relief of the poor, or discourage others from so 
doing, such obstinate and wilful person, being called 
before the provost and bailies within burgh, or the 
judges in landward parishes, and convicted thereof by 
testimony of two honest witnesses liis neighbours, shall 
upon application of the provost and bailies, or the 
judge, as the case may be, be imprisoned in such place 
as the king and council shall appoint, and there 
remain until he be content to obey the order of his said 
parish. 

10th. If the aged and impotept poor persons, not 
being so diseased, lame, or impotent but that they may 
work in some manner of work, shall by the overseers 
in any burgli or parish be appointed to work, and yet 
refuse the same — then first the refuser is to be scourged 
and put in the stocks, and for a second fault is to be 
punished as a vagabond.” 

11th. If any beggar’s bairns (male or female), being 
above the age of five years and under fourteen, shall be 
liked of by any subject of the realm of honest estate — 
such person may have the baini by direction of the 
provost and bailies within burgh, or the judge in land- 
ward parishes, if ho be a man-child to the age of 24 
years, and if a woman-child to the age of 28 years. 
And if they depart or be taken or enticed from their 
master’s or mistress’s service, the master or mistress shall 
have the like action and remedy as for their ‘‘ feit ” 
servant or apprentice, as well against the bairn as 
against the taker or enticer thereof. 

12th. In cases where the collecting of money cannot 
be had, and that it would be overgreat a burthen to the 
collectors to gather victuals, meat and drink, or other 
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tilings for relief of the poor, the provost and bailies in 
burghs, and the judges in landward parishes, by advice 
of certain of the most honest parishioners, may give 
licence under their hands to so many of the xheiwor 
said poor people, or such others as they shall licensed to 
think good, to ask and gather the charitable 
alms of the parishioners at their own houses, “ so as 
always it be specially appointed and agreed how the 
poor of tliat parish shall be sustained ^v^thin the same, 
and not to be cliargeable to others nor troublesome to 
strangers.” 

1,‘itli. And seeing that by reason of the present Act, 
the prisons irons and stocks of every head burgh of 
the shij*e and other towns, are like to be filled with a 
greater number of prisoners than before has been 
accustomed, in so faj' as the said vagabonds and other 
offenders arc to be committed to the common prison of 
the shire or town where they are taken, the same 
prisons being in towns where there is gre^at number of 
poor people, more than they are well able to sustain 
and relieve, aiid so the prisoners are like to perish in 
default of sustenance, — It is thei'efore directed that the 
exjienses of the prisoners shall be paid out of, and be a 
part of, the conmion distribution and weekly alms of 
the parish where he or she was aj)prehended, allowing 
to each person daily one ])Ound of oat-bread and water 
to drink, for payment wdiereof the comniittiu* of him 
or her to prison shall give security or make present 
payment. 

14th. And finally, the sheriffs stewards and bailies, 
and the lords of regalities and their bailies throughout 
tlie realm, ai*e charged and enjoined to see the present 
Act put into due execution in all ]K)ints within their 
jurisdictions, as they will answer to God and the king. 

This comprehensive Act seems to have been pre- 
pai’ed with all the care and precision which the subject 
demanded, and when contrasted with the previous 
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legislation, enables us to judge of the large use which 
was made of the 14^A Elizabeth^ cap. 5,* in the framing 
of it, and it may be added, also of the previous Act of 
1674. The Acts prior to these are brief and general in 
their provisions, but these two are full and precise, and 
in their spirit and general import are indeed almost 
identical with the English Act, allowance being made 
for certain shades of difference in the circumstances of 
the two countries, and for the fact that the progress of 
legislation, including that having reference to the poor, 
was in England considerably in advance of that which 
existed in Scotland. The present Act however brought 
the legislation of the two countries nearly on a par with 
respect to our immediate subject, and may be taken as a 
proof of the intercourse and sympathy subsisting between 
them, as well as of the readiness with which the Scottish 
parliament availed itself of the example and experience 
of its southern neighbour. In this Act the Gipsies, or 
Egyptians, are first mentioned. They had been long 
known in England, and severe enactments were passed 
against them in the reigns of Henry the Eighth, Mary, 
and Elizabeth, but this is the first notice taken of them 
by the Scottish legislature. 

The general approximation of this Act of 1579 to 
the English statutes, and its close similarity to The lUh 
Elizabeth^ (which Act has been commented on in tlie 
‘ History of the English Poor Law,’ renders length- 
ened comment upon it here unnecessary, notwith- 
standing the interest attached to it as constituting the 
basis of the Scottish Poor Law. Its importance with 
reference to our present object consists in the compre- 
hensiveness of its provisions, which go so much beyond 
anything that had been enacted before. It directs 
inquiry to be made into the number and circumstances 
of the poor, both in towns and rural parishes, and it 


See ‘ History of the Euglish Poor Law,’ vol. i. pp. 101-16(3. 
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empowers the magistrates to “tax and stent the in- 
habitants ” for their support. It fixes seven years as 
the term of residence for establishing parochial or 
burghal cliargeability. It provides for the appoint- 
ment of overseers and collectors, and for punishing 
poor persons' who, being able, refuse to work — thereby 
implying that they are to be set at work. It also im- 
poses a penalty on persons for relieving unlicensed 
beggars, and it provides for the putting out of pauper 
children to service. These are all important provisions, 
going far towards the formation of a practical system 
of relief. They are indeed, as is before observed, nearly 
identical with the \^ih Elizabeth; but there is one ma- 
terial distinction between the two Acts — that of Eliza- 
beth more distinctly inculcates the policy of as far as 
possible coupling employment with relief, and this not 
for the infirm and partially disabled poor alone, but it 
directs if any surplus money should remain after the 
impotent poor are provided for, “ that the justices shall 
])lace and settle to work the rogues and vagabonds that 
shall be able (that is, the idle and able-bodied poor), 
there to be holden to work by the oversight of the 
overseers, to get their livings and to live and be sus- 
tained only upon their labour and travail.” ® 

If the “ labour and travail ” thus to be provided were 
of a repulsive or penal nature, and if it were enforced 
upon convicted rogues and vagabonds only, there could 
be no objection in principle to such a provision. So 
likewise with regard to the employment of the infirm 
poor directed by Elizabeth’s Act, if these were so far 
disabled by age, disease, or other infirmity, as to be 
unable to support themselves, but were still able to do 
work of some kind, there could be no objection to their 
being employed in such a way as they are fitted for in 
easement of the charge for their maintenance. The 


" * llisUjry of the English Poor Law,’ vol. i. p. 1(55. 
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real danger in both cases, whether as regards the able- 
bodied or the partially disabled is, lest the employment 
conjoined with maintenance which is thus provided, 
should induce an unhealthy feeling of dependence in 
the persons occupied in the one and partaking of the 
other, and that the repulsiveness of the labour would 
not counteract the attractiveness of the subsistence. 
There is obviously less of such danger to be appre- 
hended in the case of the infirm poor, although there is 
some even with them. But with the able-bodied the 
danger is imminent, as has been shown hj the wliole 
tenour of our English experience. The results in Eng- 
land, have j)rove(l beyond a possibility of doubt, that 
eleemosynaiy aid of any kind or in any form, if unac- 
companied by some sufficient test for establishing the 
fact of necessity, invariably leads to an increase of the 
evil it was intended to remedy. Against this danger 
however, the Scottish legislators appear to have been 
alwfiys sufficiently on their guard. 

About the same time with the preceding Act, two 

1679 . others were passed closely connected with the 
' nq..% 2 ." feeling's and lialnts of the i)eople, and therefore 

()ctolM*r ‘26 ” JL 1 ' 

No. 10 . ' re(piiring to be noticed. The reading of the 
Bible in a Scotch or English trajislation had been 
authoritatively p(Tmitted in 1543, in despite of the op- 
position of the llomish clergy.^’ But now an Act was 
]>assed, diri‘cting “ that all gentlemen householders and 
others worth 800 marks of yearly rent, and all substan- 
tial yeomen or burgesses being householders, and es- 
teemed worth 500/. ill lands or goods, shall have a 
Bible and a Psalm-book in the vulgar language in their 
houses, for the better instruction of themselves and 
their families in the knowledge of God, under a penalty 
of 10/.’’ And the provost and bailies in boroughs, and 
persons holding the king’s commission in landward 


’’ Soc Ty tier’s ‘ History of Sfotliiud,* vol. i. p. 32(5. 
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parishes, are required to search for and try whosoever 
have failed in this respect, and on their conviction to 
enforce the penalty, one-third of which is ‘‘ to go to 
themselves for their pains, and the other two-thirds to 
the help and relief of the poor of the parish.” Shortly 
afterwards another Act was passed (No. 50), ‘ For the In- 
struction of the Youth in the Art of Music and Singing,’ 
whicli is declared to he almost decayed, and will soon 
he altogether lost, unless timely remedy he provided. 
Wherefore the king, with advice of his three estates 
of parliament, requests the provosts hailies council and 
comiiiunity of the chief boroughs of the realm, and the 
patrons and provosts of the colleges, “ to erect and set 
up one song-school, with a master sufficient and able 
for instruction of the youth in the said science of music, 
as they will answer to his Highness upon the peril of 
their foundations.” Both these Acts were evidently 
fruits of the lieformation, which may now be said 
to he established, although Episcopacy was not yet 
abolished. John Knox, the great Keformer, had died 
in 1572, but not before the form of worship he loved, 
and which he had lal)oured so strenuously to establish, 
had been generally adopted by his countrymen ; and 
the reading of the scri])tures and psalmody cemstituted 
so important a part of this primitive and simi)le ritual, 
that in tlje then state of Scotland, legislative interference 
was found to bo necessary for compelling the people to 
furnish themselves with the one, and for providing them 
with the means of ac(iiiiring the other. 

Another Act ‘ for Pmiishment of Masterful Beggars, 
and Relief of the Poor,’ was passed in 1592. It 
expresses approbation of the Act of 1579, and 
ordains that it shall be put in execution in all 
j)arts of the realm, as it has been in Edinburgh. But 
because some of the sheriffdoms are of wide and long 
boundaries, throughout wdiich it will be difficult to 
convey vagabonds and persons offending to the prisons 
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of the head boroughs of the shires” — it is further 
ordained that all sheriffs, stewards, bailies, lords, bailies 
of regalities and their deputies, and provosts and bailies 
witliin boroughs, shall provide prisons stocks and 
irons, not only at the head boroughs, but also at the 
principal thoroughfare towns and parish kirks within 
the bounds of the shire, as well to burgh as to landward ; 
and they are also to constitute one or two persons of 
good repute to be slierilf deputies for putting the Act 
in execution. If the sheriffs or other ordinary judges 
be found remiss or negligent, authority is given to the 
ministers elders and deacons of a parish, or of so many 
parishes as shall concur together for the purpose, to 
nominate and elect one, two, three, or more persons of 
the best ability zeal and discretion within the same, 
juBticesand wliom liis Higliiicss makes and constitutes 
SSs" justices and commissioners in that part, and 
apixnnu^d. them joiiitly and severally full power and 

authority to execute the sjiid Act conceniing the punish- 
ment of strong aud idle beggars and vagabonds, and 
provision for relief of the poor and impotent ; ” and for 
that purpose to hold courts, appoint officers, summ(m an 
assize, levy fines, and if need be to impound distrain 
and apply the same to the uses of the Act. In case the 
ordinary judges or their deputies, or the ])ersons nomi- 
nated and elected as above said, should refuse or delay 
to accept and use the said commission, or having 
accepted sljoiild be found remiss or negligent in execu- 
tion thereof, they will incur the penalties appointed by 
the Act against judges and magistrates so acting. And 
for the better trial of common sornares, vagabonds, 
and masterful beggars, feigned fools, and counterfeit 
Egyptians, and that they may be pursued until they 
be compelled to settle at some certain dwelling, “ or 
be expelled forth the country,” the sheriffs, ordinary 
judges, and their deputies, and the other justices and 
commissioners above specified, are directed to take 
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inquisition at the head courts yearly of the names and 

takynis ” (tokens) of them, and make denunciation of 
them to the neighbouring judges and parishes, and also 
to the king and his council. 

This Act was evidently intended to facilitate and 
enforce the carrying out of that of 1579, especially in 
the suppression of vagrancy, for which purpose it 
makes provision for increasing the nimiber of prisons, 
stocks, and irons, creates a new description of officer in 
the deputy or assistant sheriff; and in case of negligence 
on the part of the constituted authorities, it empowers 
the kirk session to elect one or more persons of zeal 
and discretion, who are thereupon to be created justices 
and commissioners, and are to hold courts and do all 
that is necessary for carrying the Act into execution, 
as well in j)unishing strong beggars as in relieving the 
poor and impotent. And further, in order to ensure 
the due fulfilment of the law, the judges and other 
officers, both ordinary and those newly created, are 
subjected to heavy penalties for remissness or negli- 
gence in performance of the duties required of them. 
These provisions manifest an earnestness of purpose in 
the framers of the statute admitting no doubt of their 
sincerity, and likewise indicating the magnitude of the 
evil against which it was directed. 

In the following year another Act was passed ‘anent 
It recites that the king and his estates , 159 : 1 ^^ 
remembering the many good and loveable Acts 12 ." 
made for the punishment of strong and idle beggars, 
and relief of the poor and impotent, and how through 
the negligent execution of these Acts by some of the 
judges, and also by sundry of the sheriffdoms being of 
wide extent, whereby it was difficult to convey persons 
offending to the common prisons, for which cause, it is 
said, the Acts of 1579 and 1592 were passed (the Acts 
are then recited), which, containing as large commission 
as necessarily can be required, have notwithstanding 
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proved ineffectual, it being testified by noblemen and 
others of the estates, that lymmers and soriiares are so 
multiplied, and grown to such boldness, that they spare 
not to pass and wander over all parts of the realm 
singly and in companies, armed with swords hacquebuts 
pistols and other weapons, sometimes alleging them- 
selves to be banished for slaughter or burnt or berried 
in the Borders and Highlands, sometimes disguised 
with false l)eards, or in linen clothes, or in fool’s 
garments, bagging and extorting not only meat drink 
and victuals, but money, and in case of refusal awaiting 
privately until they may steal and rob the same in the 
night, compelling both gentlemen and yeomen after 
their daily labours to stand on their feet all night for 
safety of their own gear. In which kind of trade arc 
sundry feigning themselves passing in })ilgrimago to 
cha])els and ’wells, and the counterfeit idle lymmers and 
harlots falsely calling themselves Egyj)tians, being 
iiothijjg else but thieves, witches, find abusers of the 
people. For I'emedy whereof it is ordained, that letters 
be directed charging all judges as well to burgh as in 
landward, and in case of their negligence the justices 
or commissioners nominated or to be nominated in the 
parishes and presbyteries, to put the said Acts into due 
execution in all points. And that inquisition be taken 
of the names of all cimimon sornares, vagabonds, master- 
less beggars, feigned fools, and counterfeit Egyj)tians, 
within twelve days after the cluirge, under the pain of 
rebellion in case they fail. Power is then given to the 
judges justices and commissioners, to proceed against 
the said strong idle beggjirs vagabonds thieves and 
sornares, or the partakers in their “ thiefteous ” and 
wicked deeds, and on conviction to punish them to the 
death, or otherwise as they shall find cause. All 
wandering beggai’s are likewise charged to resort to 
tlie })ari8h where they were born, or where they dwelt 
the last mk’n years ^ and in no wise to remove therefrom 
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in begging, nor to visit convents ^ or markets, under 
penalty of being punished as vagabonds and thieves as 
by law is appointed. 

These Acts of 1592 and 1593, especially the latter, 
are full and explanatory as to the nature and extent of 
the evils against which they were directed, and which 
are very similar to those existing in England sixty 
years previously, as described in the 22nd Henry St/i, 
cap. 12.*‘ The punishment of the offenders likewise is 
not very dissimilar. But there is this striking differ- 
ence between the legislation of the two counties, that 
whilst in the English Act vagabonds and other offenders 
are directed to be punished with a severity or rather a 
cruelty nearly equal to that directed by the Act of 
James, there is not in this latter Act the same degree 
of care manifested for the really poor which appears in 
the Act of Henry ; indeed they are never mentioned, 
and seem hardly to come within the purview of the 
statute. Another difference apjx'ars in the time required 
for conferring a riglit of residence in a ])arish. The 
English Act names three yeai-s, the Scotch Act seven ; 
hut both concur in naming birth as conferring a right 
of residence. 

At the end of four years legislation was again re- 
sorted to, in order, as the title of the Act isn?. 
expresses it, that strong beggars, vagabonds, ctip. 272. ’ 
and Egyptians should be punished.” The Act ’ 

commences by declaring that the king and estates of 
parliament ratify ajid approve the statute of 1579, 
against stroiig and idle beggars, vagaboiids, and 
Egyptians, with this a<ldition — “ that strong riiorKmn-M 
beggars and their bairns be emj)loyed in aml'ronr 
common work during their lite times ; and 
in place of the several commissions in land- 

'* Oonven lions or rnc'etiiiiJjK. 

' Soc ‘ History of the Kiinlish l\)or Law,' vol. i. \). 115. 
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ward places to be granted by the king for the execution 
of that statute, the power thereof is now granted to 
the particular session of the kirk.” This is the whole 
of the Act. It is very short, but also very important. 
It directs that strong beggars and their bairns (that is, 
the able-bodied poor of every class, sex, and age) shall 
be employed at common labour, and therefore of course 
be prevented from begging; and it likewise transfers 
to the kirk session itself, the execution of the duties 
which we have seen by the Act of 1592 they were 
empowei'ed to nominate certain commissioners to per- 
form. Thenceforward therefore the kirk session^ became 
the sole administrators of the law for relief of the aged 
and infirm poor, and in great measure also the adminis- 
trators of the law affecting the idle and vagabond classes. 
This was a great change, and it led to imi)ortant results, 
not as respects the employment of ‘‘ strong beggars and 
their bairns,” for it does not appear that this provision 
was ever acted upon to any material extent, if acted 
upon at all, but as respects the poor generally, and the 
disabled and necessitous poor in particular — each and 
all of whom were now subjected to the supervision of 
the kirk session, to which the needy would look for 
relief, and which the idle and dissolute would view 
with apprehension. 

This Act of 1597 was cotcmporaneous with the 39^4 
Elizabeth^ caps 3 and 4, and it is worthy of remark how 
exceedingly different were the proceedings of the Eng- 
lish and Scottish legislatures in their attempts to 
remedy evils precisely similar, and which were com- 
mon alike to both countries. The parliament of 
England framed two carefully devised Acts, embody- 
ing and systematising the previous legislation — one 
providing for the effectual relief of the destitute poor, 
the other for the punishment of vagabonds and sturdy 
beggars; and each with a minuteness and precision 
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manifesting the fullest information on the subjects 
treated of. The Scottish parliament, on the contrary, 
wearied it would seem by the ill success and disappoint- 
ments attending their previous efforts, enter into no 
details, prescribe no conditions, give no particular 
directions, but briefly and without limitation or ex- 
ception commit the administration of the existing law 
to the kirk sessions, to be interpreted and applied 
according to their discretion. There can hardly be a 
greater contrast than was exhibited on this occasion, 
and lienceforward the proceedings of the two countries 
in reference to the relief of the poor, assumed 
a character distinct and divergent — in one ESRiishand 

3colx*li laws 

sternly repelling the indigent, in the other 
ministering to poverty with perhaps an unwise 
profusion. 

The kirk sessions seem however to have succeeded 
little better tlian preceding authorities, for three 
years after tlie above Act, another was passed 
‘ Anent strong and idle Beggars,’ whicli, after 
ratifying the last Act, recites that the king and lords 
of secret council, remembering how there have been 
divers good and loveal>le Acts made heretofore for pu- 
nisliment of strong and idle beggars, and relief of the 
poor and impotent, and how the said Acts have pro- 
duced little or no effect, by reason of the oversight and 
negligence of the persons who were nominated justices 
and commissioners for putting them into execution, and 
that there was not some special penalty appointed to 
those who should be remiss or negligent therein, so that 
the said strong and idle begg.^rs, being for the most 
part thieves, bairdis, and counterfeit lymmers,® liv- 
ing most insolently and ungodly, without marriage or 
baptism of a great number of their bairns,” are suffered 


• Tliieves, contiiniacioufl j>ersims, and Hcoundrcls. 
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to vaig^ and wander throughout the whole country, and 
the poor and impotent persons are neglected, and no 
care had nor provision made for their entertainment 
and sustentation. For remedy of this state of things, 
and in furtherance of the said loveable Acts, and espe- 
cially of the Act of 1597, whereby the execution of the 
said Acts is committed to the particular sessions of the 
kirk — It is now ordained that the kirk sessions, when- 
ever need is, shall be assisted by one or two of the 
presbyters, and that they shall put the said Acts into 
full and due execution in all points within their respec- 
tive bounds, under the penalty of twenty pounds to be 
exacted of them so often as they shall be found to be 
remiss or negligent herein. And in order that the 
king may be the better assured of the care and dili- 
gence of the kirk sessions in due execution of the said 
Acts, the whole of the presbyteries in the whole land 
are commanded to take diligent tryal of the obedience 
of the said sessions heroanent, and to report their 
certificate and testimonial thereupon to his Majesty’s 
ministers, so that proceedings may be taken accord- 
ingly against such as shall be negligent. Letters 
thereanent are moreover to be directed to every kirk 
session that they may not pretend ignorance, com- 
manding them to put the said Acts against strong 
and idle beggars, whereof the execution is committed 
to them by the said Act of 1597, to due and full 
execution in all points, “ under the said penalty of 
201 to be exacted of them as often as they shall 
be found remiss, after the said certifying them that 
the said penalty will be uplifted of them with all 
rigour ; and in like manner to command and charge 
the said presbyteries to take tryal of the said sessions 
hereanent, and to report their testimonial thereupon, as 
they will answer to his Majesty upon their obedience.” 


To stroll or wander. 
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We here see that the entire execution of the law, as 
regards the infirm poor and the vagabond classes, is in 
the first place consigned to the kirk session, and 
secondarily to the presbyteries. On the ability of 
these bodies for performing the duties assigned 
them, the administration of the law, and its 
efficiency for the objects intended, must therefore in 
great measure depend. Both the kirk session and 
the presbytery are ecclesiastical institutions, specially 
created for the government of the Scottish church. 
The former is composed of the minister of the parish 
and certain lay elders chosen by the session, and who 
may therefore be considered as self-elected, although a 
right of objecting in any particular case rests with the 
parishioners at large. The presbytery consists of all 
the ministers of the parishes comprised within its limits, 
and of a lay elder from each. There is no prescribed 
number of parishes for constituting a presbytery, and 
they vary in amount from five or six to thirty and 
upwards, according to circumstances. The kirk ses- 
sion is in its constitution not very dissimilar to the 
English parish vestry, and seems well suited for deal- 
ing with the aged infirm and impotent poor ; but not- 
withstanding that it was armed with all the powers 
of control and punishment conferred by the Act of 
1579, it does not appear well adapted for dealing with 
the strong rogues and masterful idle beggars com- 
plained of in all the preceding Acts, and against whom 
their most stringent provisions were directed. 

The supervision of the proceedings of the kirk ses- 
sion conferred upon the presbytery by the present 
statute, constituted as both the bodies were, could 
hardly have been effective, and the right of interference 
vested in the latter would we may presume be rarely 
used. It seems intended that the presbytery should in- 
terfere somewhat in the way that justices of peace in- 
terfered with the parish authorities in England ; but 

D 2 
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there is so little analogy between the presbytery of the 
kirk and the English magistracy, that it is difficult to 
believe there could be any real similarity in the action 
of the two. Tlie presbytery would naturally have a 
fellow-feeling with the inferior body, each of its 
members being likewise a memlKU* of some one of the 
kirk sessions within its boundaries, and all necessarily 
acting under similar influenees. 

We have seen that by the Act of 1592 justices and 
commissioners were ajipointed, with authority “ for the 
punishment of strong and idle l)eggai“s and vagabonds, 
and for relief of the poor and impotent," We have 
also just seen, that by the Acts of 1597 and I GOO like 
powers were conferred u]>on the kirk session and the 
presbyter5^" It may be prcsunie<l that these powers 
did not in either case })rove sufficient for the purpose 
intended, as in 1G17 another statute was passed under 
the title of an ‘ Act anent the Justices for keeping the 
King's T’eace and their Constables,' conferring large 
powers upon tlicsse functionaries, and minutely defining 
theii’ several duties. Janies had then been seated on 
the English throne upwards of thij-teen years, and must 
therefore have been ac(piainted with the state of social 
organisation in England, of which the justice of peace 
and the ))arish constable had long formed iniportant 
])ortions, binding and cementing the various and some- 
times discordant materials into one harmonious whole ; 
and these authorities lie Avould naturally be desirous of 
establishing in Scotland, then in a less forward and 
orderly state. The elaborate Act ol* 1617, the title of 
which is given above, was accordingly framed for this 
purpose, apparently with great care, and keeping the 
example of England closely in view ; and to this Act 
we will now direct our attention. 

The Act begins by declaring that the king, with 
advice and consent of parliament, having considered 

“ Ante, i*p. 28, 31, 3.3. 
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the articles and instructions before given by his Ma- 
jesty to the justices and commissioners appointed for 
keeping the peace, and the said justices and 
commissioners being desirous that the same 
should be authorised by decree of parliament, 
they were accordingly confirmed in every point to the 
purport following The commissioners and justices at 
their first admission to the bench, are to be 
sworn to do (‘(]ual right to rich and poor, ac- 
cording to their knowledge wit and power, 
and to conform to the laws and customs of the land. 
Their ]x>wers are them minutely detined, and their 
duties ])ointed out. They are directed to put the law 
into “ due and full execution against wilful beggars and 
vagabonds, solitary and idle men and women without 
calling or trade, lurking in aleliouscs, tied to no certain 
service, reputed and holden as vagabonds, and against 
those ])ersons who are commonly called Egyptians.” 
And they are to punish and fine their receivers, and tla^ 
setters of houses to them, “ by such competent paines 
as is ])roper to them to enjoine.” They are to hold 
a session quarterly, foi* attending at which they arcj to 
be allowed forty shillings Scots'" daily, not exceeding 
three days; and any justice having the benefit of that 
allowance, who shall be absent from the ordinary ses- 
sion or otherways when requii-ed, ‘‘ not being lawfully 
excused, and the excuse allowed by the rest of the jus- 
tices there assembled,” will incur the penalty of forty 
pounds Scotch. But earls, bishops, and privy councillois 
are not to be allowed anything for their attendance. 

The commissioners and justices are at their quarter 
sessions to appoint constables to every parish, Parish 
two or more according to its greatness ; but in 
boroughs and royal free cities the constables are to Ije 
apj)ointed by the magistrates. Any one appointed a 
constable who shall refuse to accept the charge, and 

' A shilling Scots is tujual !<• a i>cuny English, 
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give his oath for due execution thereof, is to be 
** imprisoned and fined at the discretion of the justices 
at their next sitting.” The constables are to arrest 
Their duties 9*11 vagabouds, sturdy beggars, and Egyptians, 
and powers. Carry them before the next commissioners 
of peace, who shall take order for their commitment 
or punishment.” The constables are also directed to 
arrest “ all idle persons whom they know to have no 
means to live upon, and will not take themselves to any 
labour trade or occupation, and carry them before the 
commissioner of peace, who after examination shall 
either commit them, or take surety of them for their 
appearance at the next session.” A constable may ap- 
prehend any suspected person who for the most part 
sleepeth all day and walketh at night,” and carry him 
to the next justice of peace to find surety for his good 
behaviour, or otherwise to be committed to prison — 
‘‘ and if he be a man of quality, the justice shall go 
with the constable and do it.”* Upon the appearance of 
a fray, the constable is authorised to require the aid of 
his neighbours for sundering the parties, and lie may 
also require the assistance of all persons in apprehending 
a thief, murderer, or other capital offender, and con- 
veying him to the next commissioner for examination 
and commitment; ‘‘and any of his Majesty’s subjects 
who shall refuse or delay to aid tlie constable in the 
execution of his office, shall be imprisoned and punished 
by the commissioners and justices.” 

The commissioners and justices are armed with large 
Power* of powers for preserving the peace and enforcing 
their decisions. Their duties in regard to 
Justices. beggars and vagabonds, &c., are already de- 
8cril>ed, but many others are required from them. They 
are to give order “ as they shall think most convenient, 

■ lliiB last is a remarkable provision, showing that the law did not run 
indifferently to all. The constable might alone arrest an inferior iierson, but 
for “ a man of equality ” the presence of the justice was likewise necessary. 
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and with least grief to the subjects,” for mending all 
highways, which are to be twenty feet wide at the 
least. They are to put the law in execution against 
destroyers of plantings orchards and gardens, and 
against the stealers of bees and beehives, users of 
unlawful games, &c. &c. They are not to permit hostlers 
to receive any masterless men, rebels, vagabonds, or 
other persons guilty of known crimes. They are to 
make order for the governance of the country in time 
of plague, and are to punish severely the disobeyers of 
such order, according to the quality of the offence. At 
their quarter sessions in August and February, they 
are to appoint the ordinary hire and wages of labourers, 
workmen, and servants ; “ and whoever shall refuse to 
serve upon the prices fixed by them, shall be imprisoned 
and further punished at their discretion.” And that 
servants may be the more willing to obey the ordinance, 
the justices are likewise empowered to compel masters 
to make the payments appointed. 

The commissioners and justices are also empowered 
to rate every parish for a weekly portion, not exceeding 
the sum of five shillings Scots, for the maintenance of 
poor prisoners, who might “ otherwise famish and 
starve before they can come to their trial.” They are, 
on being lawfully required, to command their constables 
to apprehend any person who has contemptuously dis- 
obeyed the censure of the church. They are “ to set 
down Acts against notorious and common drunkards, 
and to impose fines upon contraveners according to the 
quality of their deserts.” And they are moreover “ to 
cause suflScient single and double ale to be brewed in 
every sliire, and appoint visitors^ to that effect, with 
consent of the baron and over lord of the ground.” 
This last provision seems out of keeping with the rest 


^ The ale-tastcr was an officer apj>ointed in most of the old coriX)rate towns 
in England. 
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of the Act, but it was probably introduced with the 
view of checking the excessive use of ardent spirits then 
common in Scotland, and leading the people to adopt the 
less exciting and more wholesome beverage of beer. 

The establishment of such a combination of authorities 
as is created by the present Act for the preservation of 
the peace, the repression of disorder, and the punish- 
ment of crime, extending into every shire and parish 
throughout the country, could hardly fail of producing 
important benefits ; even if, as was not unlikely at first 
to have been the case, the justices and constables 
should prove inefficient through ignorance, apathy, or 
unwillingness to act, or should be over meddling and 
oppressive through misapprehensioiii of their duties and 
position. Such drawbacks would however gradually be 
overcome, and the authority thus intrusted to certain 
of the people, to be exercised for the general security 
and benefit of all, could hardly fail of becoming both 
popular and effective in Scotland, as a similarly 
organised authority had long proved to be in England. 
Its popularity Jind its efficiency would doubtless be 
im]>edcd by the prevalence of clanship, and by the 
species of feudalism still existing in Scotland ; but these 
countei’acting iiifluences would become less and less, as 
tlu^ law acquired force and got to be more certainly 
and universally applied, which would be the case as 
soon as the justices attained to a right apprehension of 
their duties, and when the constables could feel assured 
of being sui)ported in the fulfilment of theirs. 

The kirk sessions and the presbyteries had failed 

1617 . in putting down mendicancy and vagabondage. 

cap. JO. The creation of justices of peace and constables, 
10.’ and the duties assigned to them by the preced- 
ing Act, would no doubt materially assist in effecting 
this object : but these were not solely relied upon, for 
immediately afterwards another Act was passed anent 
the poor,” commencing with the usual preamble, that 
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notwithstanding divers worthy laws have been made for 
restraining idle and masterful beggars, their number 
hath daily increased more and more ; and then declaring 
that his Majesty and estates consider the cause of tlie 
multiplying of the said beggars to proceed from the 
circumstance “ that no order hath been taken in 


by-gone time with the children and orphans 
born of poor and indigent parents, wlio being 


P<K)r cbildron 
to bo trauicd 
to labour. 


tolerated or neglected at their first entry to begging, 


doth contract such a custom and habit that hardly they 


can be drawn tliereafter to any other calling ; whereas, 
if the said poo]’ children were in their tender years put 
to . any work, and employed and trained up in any 
commendable labour, they might thereafter not only 
relieve the country of their charge, l)ut also prove 
profitable to the common wealth ; whicli miglit be easily 
performed if the children were taken off the hands of 


their jiareiits by some Avell-affect(.‘d persons, or by any 
of the incorporations and burghs within the kingdom, 
and employed in some calling or vocation that might 
tend to the good of tlie realm.'’ Wlierefimj the king, 
with the advice and consent of the states, “doth in the 


most earnest manm^r recommend to all liis loving 
subjects, requesting them as they tender the good and 
honour of the realm, to receive within their houses and 


families, and to take upon them the care, entertainment, 
and education of some of the said poor and indigent 
children, one or more to every j)erson accoi*ding to his 
power and facult5^” And it is declared to be lawful for 
the said persons, to take such poor children to b(‘ odTicate<l 
and brought up either in tlieir oavii liouses, or to })nt tliem 
out to such crafts callings or vocations as Ihey please. 

After this aj)parently judicious and benevokuit ex- 
ordium, the description of the poor children, and the 
conditions on whicli they are to be so received or put 
out, are set foith and j>rescril»ed as follows : — 

The children are to be such as sliall hy the declaration 
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of the provost and bailies or the kirk session within 
bnrghs, or by the kirk session in landward parishes, be 
certified to be poor and indigent, and to have no 
means of living. When the said children are under 
the age of fourteen, they are with the consent of their 
parents if they have any, and if above the age of 
fourteen with their own consent, and by advice of the 
said magistrates or kirk sessions, to be delivered to 
their masters, with a testimonial in writing of such 
delivery, and of the condition of the said poor children — 
which testimonial is declared a sufficient warrant for 
receiving the children, and for the receivers partaking 
of the benefits of the statute. The Act then proceeds — 
“ And to the efiect that his Majesty’s subjects may be 
moved hereto by the expectation of commoditie and 
p<K)r children advantage which they may real) by the labours 

appoinUHl to , ^ i ^ T_ • 1 i • 

Bcrvicctiii and service of the said poor children, it is 

|w«t Uip age 1 • T T 1 -1 M -I • T 

Of thirty. ordained that the children received upon tes- 
timonial as above specified ‘‘shall be bound and re- 
stricted to their masters, their heirs and assignes, in all 
kind of service which shall be enjoined them, until they 
are past the age of thirty ; and that they shall be imder 
discipline to their said masters, and subject to their 
corrections and chastisements according to the merits of 
their offences, in all manner and sort of punishments, 
life and torture excepted.” It is likewise declared, that 
whatsoever the said servants may gain shall belong to 
their masters, and if they absent themselves without 
the master s licence they shall refund to him the whole 
damage and loss which he may declare to be sustained 
through their absence, and suffer such bodily punish- 
ment as in his discretion he may inflict. And if any 
other person shall receive any of the said servants, he 
is to restore them again within twelve hours after being 
required, failing in which he is to pay ten shillings 
after every requisition daily, until they be restored. 

We find a considerable change in this Act, as com- 
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pared with the Act of 1679,* ** in regard to poor children. 
A strong desire is now expressed for the education and 
training of the children, which did not appear in the 
previous Act, and greater care is shown in providing 
for the putting out of the children ; but the length of 
their servitude, or modified slavery as it may not unaptly 
be called, was extended from twenty-four for a man- 
child and twenty-eight for a woman-child, to the age of 
thirty without any distinction as to sex. By the inter- 
mediate statute of 1597,* strong beggars and their 
bairns ” are required to be employed at common work 
during their lifetimes, but by whom and for whose 
benefit they are to be so employed does not appear ; and 
we may therefore infer that the employment was in- 
tended to be of the ordinary kind, and that it was to 
be paid for in the way of remuneration to the individuals 
themselves, either in money or in articles of subsistence 
in lieu of money, by wliich the necessity for eleemosynary 
relief would be obviated. But according to the present 
Act, and that of 1579, the children are to be taken sepa- 
rately and treated as apprentices, and are to be deprived 
of their freedom for a specified time, in order to their 
being taught, trained, and fitted for earning their own 
living afterwards. We cannot fail to recognise in these 
Acts the spirit of the 43r(i of Elizabeth^ somewhat more 
harsh and severe in their provisions, it is true, but still 
aiming at the same result, that is, to rescue poor children 
from a state of idleness and mendicancy, and to place 
them in situations where they will be cared for and 
trained in some useful occupation. 

Such enforced apprenticeships, have doubtless led to 
evils of no inconsiderable magnitude ; but in the then 
condition of England and Scotland, it may be questioned 
whether it was not the best as well as the readiest course 


* Ante, pp. 16, 22. * Ante, p. 31. 

** tSee * History of the English Poor Law,’ vol. i. p. 194. 
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that could be adopted. It checked the growth of va- 
grancy by arresting one main source of sup])ly, and it at 
the same time promoted the increase of industrial power ; 
and these were operations assuredly tending to the 
general weal. As wealth and civilization extended 
however, and when the principle of supply and demand 
came into general operation, such enforced ai)prentice- 
shij)s would not only be no longer necessary, but would 
be a positive evil, by interfering with the free a])- 
propriation of labour and the natural development of 
industry. In this we may perceive another instance, 
added to the many which observation and experience 
are continually ])res(mting to us, of a ])artieular act or 
course of ]>rocedure being suitable and beneficial at one 
time, and injurious at anoth(‘r, according h» the circum- 
sbxnces or the state of society under which it is ajjplic^d. 

The above Act has been noliced someihing out of its 
'iv regular order for the purpose of keeping the 
Ktsyptimw. Bubj(?ct of tlic ]>oor as much togcthcras 

possible ; but there is a previous Act, ‘‘ anent the Egyp- 
tians,*' requiring attention, and to this we will now 
return. In the Act of 1570 we find the gii>sies desig- 
nated as ‘‘idle ])eoplc calling theinselves Egyptians," 
and ill the Acts of 1502 and 1505 they named as 
“counterfeit Egyptians but in all the Acts they are 
classed with idle vagabonds, masterful b(‘ggars, and 
such like offenders, and are to be dealt with and punished 
accordingly. At length however the gipsi(\s, whether 
simulated or real, became so numerous, and were more- 
over so burthensoiiK' to the coiunmnity, that they were 
])laced in a distinct class of ofttmders, and had a separate 
law sj)ecially directed against them. 

In IGOO an Act was passed, which after referring to 
jJSVl. Ji pi'oclamation by the secret council in lOO;], 

No;!t3; " commanding the vagabonds, sornares, and 


Sw unio, -7, 20. 
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common tbiefs, commonly called Egyptians, to pass 
forth the kingdom, and remain perpetually forth thereof, 
and never to return within the same under pain of 
death ’’-^ordains that the same shall have force and 
execution, and that after the 1st of August next coming, 
if any of the said vagabonds called Egyptians shall 
be found within tlie kingdom, it shall be lawful for all 
or any of his Majesty’s good subjects to cause take, 
a])])rehend, imju’ison, and execute to death the said 
Egyptians, either men or women, as common notorious 
and condemned thieves,” Avho, it is further ordained, are 
to be tried only as to their being called known re- 
])uted and holden for Egyptians.” And at such trial 
whosoever shall ‘^clenge” (exculpate) any of the said 
Egyptians, panelled as aforesaid, shall be pursued 
luindied and censured as committers of wilful errour, 
and whoever shall thereafter receive su])ply or enter- 
tain any of the said Egyptiiins, either men or women, 
shall forfeit their escheat, and be awarded at the judge’s 
will. Sheritfs and magistrates within whoso bounds 
Egyptians shall resort and r(‘main,are to bi^. calletl before 
the lords of the secret council, and severely censured 
and jninished for their negligence in execution of this 
Act. All letters of protection or warrants for their re- 
maining within the realm or for entertaining or doing 
any maiiiuT of favour to the said Egyptians, which may 
liave Inmi or which shall be purchascul by any of them, 
or l>y any other ])erson of whatsoever rank, from the 
lords of the secret council, are declared to be annulled, 
as having been surrejditiously and deceitfully obtained. 

Tliere was a close similarity in the legislation of the 
Scotch and tlie English parliaments with respect to the 
gipsies, or Egyptians, as they were indifferently called. 
The first Act respecting them in England was the 
22nd Henry VILL^vn 1530, which describes them as 


See ‘ History of the Enf;lish Poor T^aw,’ vol. i. pp. 114, 17(). 
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divers outlandish people, calling themselves Egyp- 
tians,” and orders them to quit the country under penalty 
of imprisonment. The last notice of them is in the 
bth Ulizaheth in 1662, by which they were not only 
adjudged to suffer death whenever found, but every 
person convicted of associating with them for a month 
was subjected to a like punishment. The first notice of 
them in Scotland was, as is above stated, in the Act of 
1579, and the last in the present Act of 1609 ; the 
Scottish A cts being thus in each case, it will be observed, 
about half a century behind the English ; but the enact- 
ments are identical in spirit and intention, and nearly 
so in the punishments which they inflict.® 

The gipsies seem however to have enjoyed a degree 
John Faw. of considcratiou in Scotland, much beyond what 

lord of tbo 

they ever attained in England ; for one of them, 
named John Faw^ who is styled Lord and Earl of Little 
Egypt, was by writ of Privy Seal in 1594, supported 
in the execution of justice on his company and folk 
‘‘ conformably to the laws of Egypt and for the punish- 
ment of certain persons therein named who had rebelled 
against him, robbed him, and absconded, Jameses good 
subjects are commanded to assist and to apprehend the 
fugitives. There had been a writ previously granted 
in Faw’s favour by Mary in 1553, and he obtained a 
pardon for a murder in 1554, so that he must have been 
a person of importance and notoriety. From him this 
kind of strolling people received the name of The 
Faw gang,” which they still commonly retain.^ It was 
against such writs, warrants, and letters of protection, 


• Sir Samuel Romilly, in his * Observations on the Criminal Law of Eng- 
land/ published in 1810, says that the sanguinary Act (5th Elizabeth, c. 20), 
which made it a capital offence for any person above the age of fourteen to 
associate for a montli with gipsies, was executed in the reign of Charles the 
First ; and Lord Hale mentions thirteen persons having sulTcred death \inder 
it, at one awize, in his time. — See * Edinburgh Review ’ for February 1812, 
p. 391. 

^ This account of John Faw is abstracted from the ‘Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica,* 7th (EHlition, under the head * Gipsies.* 
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that the latter portion of the above Act seems to have 
been directed. That they were obtained surreptitiously 
is highly probable, considering the character of the 
times, and the contributions levied throughout the 
country by these wandering gangs, which would enable 
them to pay handsomely for the protection of persons 
in power. The gipsies seem to have gathered into 
their company or gang, all the riotous and disorderly 
spirits of the day, and they must have proved (as we 
are indeed assured that tliey were) a great evil and 
source of oppression to the country wheresoever they ap- 
peared, and hence the severity of the laws against them. 

The gipsies, or the vagabond and mendicant class 
generally, with whom the gipsies were iden- Fiotehcror 
tified, and of wliom they formed no incon- 
siderable part, continued notwithstanding to maintain 
their ground in Scotland ; for Fletcher, of Saltoun, in 
his second Discourse, written in 1G98, says, ‘‘There are 
at this day in Scotland (besides a great many poor 
families very meanly provided for by the church boxes, 
with others who by living upon bad food fall into 
various diseases) two hundred thousand people begging 
from door to door — and though the number of them be 
perhaps double to what it was formerly, by reason of 
the present great distress, yet in all times there have 
been about one hundred thousand of those vagabonds, 
who have lived without any regard or subjection either 
to the laws of the land, or even those of God and 
nature ; fathers incestuously accompanying with their 
own daughters, the son with the mother, and the brother 
with the sister. No magistrate could ever discover or 
be informed which way one in a himdred of these 
wretches died, or that ever they were baptised. Many 
murders have been discovered among them, and they 
are not only a most unspeakable oppression to the poor 
tenants (who if they give not bread or some kind of 
provision to perhaps forty such villains in one day are 
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sure to be insulted by them), but they rob many poor 
people who live in houses distant from any neighbour- 
hood. In years of plenty many thousands of them meet 
together in the mountains, where they feast and riot 
for many days ; and at country weddings, markets, 
burials, and other the like public occasions, they are to be 
seen both men and women perpetually drunk, cursing 
blaspheming and fighting together.”^ 

There may be some exaggeration in this statement, 
for it is difticult to believe that there could have been 
so many as two hundred thousand vagrants and beggars 
in 1(>08, wluiu the entire ]>opulation of Scotland was 
proluibly under a million. J^ut the writer was an highly 
honourable, as well as able man : he would not inten- 
tionally misrepresent a fact; and we may I think 
safely conclude that at the time Fletcher wrote there 
were, as he says, many poor families very meanly ])ro- 
vided for by the church boxes, and also that a very 
large immlxn- of vagabonds and beggars were con- 
tiiinally pre^drig iijam and oppressing the poor temants 
— a state of things calculated t(j endanger property, 
prevent lni]n’ovenient, and depress the general condition 
of the country. If such was the state of things in 
U)i)8, the date of Fletcher’s Discourse, wc can hardly 
doubt that it was no better, or }K‘rbaps even worse, at 
the ])assing of the ‘ Act anent the Egy])tians’ in 1G09. 
Unmistakal)h‘ })roofs c»f tlie disorganisation which pre- 
vailed previous to and throughout tlie reign of James 
VI. are to be found in the legislation of the period; 
and one inskinee oi' tins disorganisation, although not 


See * I'lic IVtliticul Works of Andrew Firtclu r of vSultoun,^ printed at 
Glasgow in 1740, 100. T]»e reader can hardly fail of being here roniiiifled 

of Meg Merrilies, and Scott’s description td' the gipsies in ‘ Mnnueriny,* 
The great novelist, like our own Shaks|H’are, drew from the life; and the ])ic- 
tures of each may he taken as true represental iuus of tlie manners, customs, 
and stale of society at the ]>eri<Kls to which tliey refer. Scott likewise quotes 
the paragraph alH)ve extracted fituii Fletcher’s work ; hut we could not dis- 
pense with its insertion here, it heing so well calculated to throw light upon 
the circumstances of the eonntry at that time. 
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immediately appertaining to our subject, it may not be 
altogether irrelevant to adduce. 

An Act was passed in 1594, the preamble of which 
declares, that notwithstanding the sundry Acts nn. 
made for punishment of the authors of thefts, cap. 23 J. 

•/> • 1 *111 Juut? 8, 

reif, oppression, and sorning, and the masters 
and sustainers of thieves — yet such has been and pre- 
sently is the barbarous cruelties and daily heirscbippis 
devastations of the wicked thieves and lymmers of the 
^ Jins inhabiting the Highlands and Isles (that is to say, 
Jlangrcgor, Olanfarlane, and seventeen others specially 
named ; also many broken men of the surnames of 
Stewart in Athol, Lome, and Balquhidder ; Campbells 
and Grahams in Monteith ; Buchanans, M‘Cawles, and 
eleven others named, inhabiting the slicriffdoms of 
Argyle, Bute, Dumbarton, Stirling, Perth, &c., and 
the stewartries of Stuthern and Menteith ; and nigh- 
likewise a great number of wicked thieves, 
opj)ressors, peacebreakers, and receivers reset- 
taris)” of theft, of the surnames of Armstrong, Elliot, 
Graham, and thirteen others specially mentioned, in- 
habiting the Borders foreanent England’’), that all 
these clans arc therefore declared guilty of the murder, 
heirschip, and daily oppression of the peaceable and 
good subjects in the wdiole country adjacent to the 
Highlands and Borders, to the displeasure of God, con- 
tempt and dishonour of the king, and to the wasting 
and desolation of a good part of the plentiful ground 
of the country. The king and parliament understand- 
ing moreover that this mischief and shameful disorder 
increases, and is nourished by th(‘ encouraging, receiv- 
ing, maintenance, and nonpunishment ‘ of the thieves 
limmers and vagabonds, partly by the landlords 
masters and bailies of the lands where they dwell and 


‘ Soniing, or soinaring, i. e. obtruding on another for bed and board. 

“ Oursicht, hounding out, ressett, mantinence, and not jmniBchement.’ 

E 
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resort, and partly through the counsel direction re- 
ceiving and partaking of the chieftains, principals of 
the branches and householders of the said surnames 
and clans, who bear quarrel and seek revenge for the 
least hurting or slaughter of any one of their unhappy 
race, although it were by order of justice, or in rescue 
and following of true men’s gear stolen or reft ; so that 
the said chieftains, principals of the branches and 
householders, worthily may be esteemed the very 
authors fosterers and maintainers of the wicked deeds 
of the vagabonds of their clans and surnames — for 
remedy whereof, and that there may be a perfect dis- 
tinction by names and surnames betwixt them that are 
desirous to be esteemed honest and true men, and them 
that are not ashamed to be esteemed thieves, reifers, 
sornares, and receivers and sustainers of theft and 
thieves in their wicked and odious crimes and deeds, 
it is ordained that a roll or catalogue shall be made of 
all j)ersons of the surnames aforesaid, suspected of 
landlords, slaughter, theft, reif, ressett of theft or thieves, 
or sornings, within the said sheriffdoms and 
for their stewartrics, in what towns and parishes, and 
under what landlords, masters, or bailies they 
dwell, &c. The landlords, masters, and bailies are 
then respectively made answerable for the acts of all 
such persons, and others living under them ; and it is 
further declared that “ the Act shall extend not only 
against the inhabitants of the said sheriffdoms and 
stewartrics, but against the landlords, masters, and 
bailies of all persons that are or shall be suspected of 
theft, reif, oppression, and sorning, over all parts of 
the realm.” And finally, “that as thieves and sornares 
concur assist and maintain others in wicked deeds 
against true men, without fear of God the king or the 
laws, so it shall be lawful for true and honest men to 
concur and join in counsel and action for defence of the 
lives and goods of themselves and their tenants against 
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thieves and sornares, and to follow and pursue them and 
all their races clans and names, and to take and ap- 
prehend their persons and goods, and keep them in 
prison or execute them to death.’' And in case any of 
the said thieves and sornares or their assistants happen 
to be hurt, slayne, or mutilated, their goods to be taken, 
their houses burnt or destroyed, it is further declared 
‘‘ that the same shall not be imputed as any crime 
or offence in the true men tlie authors or executors 
thereof.” 

Although this Act applies specially to the Highland 
and Border districts, its provisions are not limited to 
them, but extend to the whole kingdom. The pre- 
amble is sufficiently indicative of the disorganised state 
of the country at that jieriod, and it shows liow strong 
a hold clanship still maintained in parts of Scotland, 
althougli it had been for a century extinct in EIngland. 
Clanshij) as it existed in the Highlands, altliough differ- 
ing from feudalism in principle and origin, 

” Olunsliip. 

may practically be said to have amounted to 
a species of feudalism in its most effective form, govern- 
ing the wills and affections, as well as exacting the obe- 
dience of its vassals. The clansmen were in all things 
dependent on their chief. They received their lands 
from him, were of the same tribe or family, bore the same 
name, used the same arms. The safety and almost the 
very existence of the clan at times depended on its 
union and entire subserviency to its chief, and men 
willingly followed a leader whom they regarded as 
their natural protector and the head of their race, and 
served him with more than the fidelity of vassals. 
With such a variety of separate allegiances existing in 
the country, it can hardly excite surprise that justice 
should be imperfectly administered, and that individual 
will often superseded the general law of the land. The 
government was in fact too feeble to enforce the law 
or establish its own supremacy, and was continually 
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driven to resort to intrigue, partisanship, and compro- 
mise for even the partial accomplishment of its objects. 
After James’s accession to the crown of England on 
the death of Queen Elizabeth in 1603, the Scottish 
executive partook of the increased influence he thereby 
acquired ; but the country still continued in a back- 
ward and disordered state, its general condition being 
perhaps nearly a century behind that of England, 
down to the period of the Union in 1707 ; after which, 
its progress in all that tends to improve and elevate 
the condition of a people was remarkably rapid, and 
hjis ever since continued fully to equal if it has not 
surpassed that whicli lias taken platie in England. 

The amount of jiopulation in Scotland, like its amount 
in England, was extremely uncertain in the 
Poi>uiution. periods, and was subject to great fluc- 

tuations through the effects of war, insurrection, famine 
and p(‘stilonce. At the time of the Union in 1707, the 
pojmlation of Scotland was estimated at 1,050,000.’^ 
There had been great dearths in 1035 and 1688, and 
from 1693 to 1700, emphatically termed “the seven ill 
years,” the distress was so great and so general that 
many parishes were nearly depopulated, and farms 
remained unoccujiied for several years afterwards ; so 
that we shall perhaps not be far wrong in reckoning 
the population to have been about a million at the time 
of flames’s accession to the English throne in 1603, as 
the frequent recurrence of famine, and the other cir- 
cumstixnces above adverted to, would necessarily tend 
to keep it at about the same level by preventing any 
material increase. 

** See M‘Oiillooh’8 * Account of the British Empire,’ vol, i. p. 427. The 
population of England at that time was about 6,760,000. See * History of 
the Ihiglwh Poor I.aw,’ vol. i. p. 374. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Laws of Charles II. : Establishment of manufacturing incorporations Dearth 
of capital and lack of employment — Duties of justices — Overseers of the 
poor — Regular and casual poor — Ability and disability — Over-facility of 
relief — Compulsory labour — Privileges of employers — Chargeability by 
residence — Correction-houses — ^J'rcatment of poor — Apprenticeship — 
Punishment of vagalxjiids. — Laws of William Jll. : Proclaniations for 
maintaining the jx)or and repressing beggars. — Summary of enactments. — 
Other Acts — Against drunkenness and swearing, profanation of the Lord’s 
day, theft and depredation — Act for encouragement of manufactures — 
Rank of Scotland — ‘Act anent murdering of Children* — Parish schools 

— 'Hie Union — Assessments — Amount of relief — Numbers relieved 

— Paui)erism of Scotland and England. 

It was not until after an interval of nearly half a 
century from the passing of the Act of James the 
Sixth (the First of England), in 1017,“ and in the year 
following the restoration of his grandson Charles the 
Second, that any further legislation took place with 
regard to the relief of the Scottish poor. The interme- 
diate ]‘)criod of what has been emphatically called the 
Great Hcbcllion, as well as that of the Commonwealth 
and the Protectorate which succeeded it, although most 
highly importiint in their political and social conse- 
quences, were too much occupied with the exciting 
occurrences of the day, to admit of any matters so 
purely domestic as the relief of the pour being entered 
upon or considered. The events of these periods, and 
of the Restoration in which they may be said to have 
terminated, are so well known that it is not necessary 
to describe or more particularly refer to them, and we 
may therefore proceed at once to review the legislation 
connected with our subject after the return of Charles 
the Second in I6G0. 

The first Act of this description requiring to be 
noticed, was passed in 1661. It is numbered 275 in 


■ Ante, ]). 40, 
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the margin, and is entitled ‘ An Act establishing Com- 
chiSS’ii making Linen Cloth, Stuffs, &c.’ 

’ The preamble recites that the king, consider- 
no. 275 : ing that all the laudable statutes made for 
enriching his ancient kingdom, and for putting poor 
children, idle persons, and vagabonds to work for 
their maintenance, and for relief of the country from 
the burthen of such unprofitable persons, have been 
hitlierto rendered ineffectual ; “ and that many good 
spirits having aimed at the public good have, for want 
of sufficient stocks counsel and assistance been crushed 
by such undertakings — doth conceive it necessary to 
create and erect companies and societies for manufac- 
tories, that what was above the capacity of single 
persons may be carried on by the joint assistance 
counsel and means of many.” And therefore, with 
the advice and consent of parliament, societies and 
companies are permitted to be incorporated in the per- 
Manufactnr- cutcr them, and after their 

iSiuons decease in the persons of their successors, or 
established. othcr wlio sliall enter themselves therein, 
for making linen cloth, worsted stockings, searges, baizes, 
sayes, cottons, sempeteriiums, Castilians, perpetuanes, 
and all other woollen stuffs and cloths. And, for their 
encouragement, such companies are ptuTiiitted to exj)ort 
their manufactures and to import whatever articles 
they may require for the same, free of duty. 

lliese incorporations are also empovrered to make 
laws ‘‘ for the better regulating and ordering the com- 
pany and manufacture, and things belonging thereto.” 
And that this pious, charitable, and profitable design 
may be no longer frustrated, nor poor children, vaga- 
bonds, or idle persons continue to be burthensome to the 
country, “ it is further ordained that in each parish one 
Poor children or morc pcrsons be appointed at the charge 
be in»tmcted of the heritors, for instructing the poor chil- 
in^Bpinning. vagabouds aud other idlers, to fine and 
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mix wool, spin worsted, and knit stockings.” And 
for the more speedy perfecting of this laudable design 
and policy, now prosecuted by his Majesty in his 
prudence and condescending care for the meanest of 
his subjects,” it is also ordained that the heritors of 
shires convened for the purpose, shall elect some of 
their body in each parish to see this present Act made 
effectual, and persons appointed for instructing the 
children and others. “ And that manufactures may be 
promoted, and for the encouragement of skilful arti- 
sans to come from abroad for training up the persons 
aforesaid, and working, for the use of the said com- 
panies,” it is further declared, tliat all such as shall 
be brought home and employed for the said companies 
shall be free to set up and work in burgh and land- 
ward where the companies shall think fit, without 
paying anything whatsoever, and shall be free of taxes, 
public burthens, or exactions during their life-time.” 

Scotland was at this time suffering from a dearth of 
capital and lack of employment, and its manu- Dearth of 
facturing resources were of the lowest order. SorSm- 
To promote the formation of companies, with 
the view of securing wiser counsels and larger capitals 
for manufacturing purposes, and thus to extend the 
means of profitable occupation, was therefore highly 
judicious, as was likewise the encouraging of foreign 
artisans to settle. With respect to the provisions for 
the instruction and putting to work of poor children 
and idle persons, these are seemingly free from ma- 
terial objection, and were perhaps on the whole the 
best which could then be devised. Tlicy certainly bear 
evidence of a desire for improving the condition of the 
pe cj le, by substituting employment for idleness and 
vagabondism. Instruction was the first step in this 
substitution, and the agency of the commercial incor- 
porations the second — both in a certain degree forced 
and artificial, but under the circumstances both may 
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have been useful, or even necessary for effecting the 
proposed object. There is one provision however of 
which the same cannot be said — that namely, which 
restrains all other persons from exporting any of the 
articles enumerated, “ except they be free and of one of 
the companies aforesaid but this prohibition was in 
accordance with the spirit and limited intelligence of 
the age. 

In the same year, and shortly after the preceding 

1661 . Act, another was passed, numbered S38 in the 

CharlcBll., . p 

margin, and having more immediate reierence 
No. 338. to the relief of the poor. It bears the title of 
‘Commission and Instructions to the Justices and Con- 
stables,’ and is in fact little more tlian an extension 
and a more complete and elaborate ex])osition of what 
was intended by the Act of James the Sixth in 1617.^ 
It commences by declaring that the king, “taking 
into his royal consideration how much the appointing 
of justices and constables within all the shires of the 
kingdom, did contribute to the peace quiet and good 
government thereof, and to the speedy and impartial 
execution of law and justice to all persons subjected to 
Justices of their iurisdiction,” — ^therefore for the further- 
tippointod. ance of these ends in tiiture, and with the 
advice and consent of parliament, it is ordained that in 
all time coming there shall be justices of peace appointed 
within each several shire, to be nominated from time 
to time by his Majesty and his successors, with power 
to administer justice and put the laws in execution, 
according to the instructions contained in the present 
Act. 

The oaths of allegiance and fidelity to be taken are 
Theduuos then prescribed. The justices are directed to 
peace. mcct and convene together quarterly, and to 
administer justice to the peojde in all matters within 


** Ante, i>. 37. 
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their jurisdiction. They are to elect or continue con- 
stables and other officers, with powers and duties as 
prescribed by the Act of James the Sixth,® and to dis- 
pose of the fines or mulcts in payment of their salaries 
— the remainder to be employed as they shall find 
expedient. They are empowered to proceed upon all 
rioters and breakers of the peace, “ under the degree 
of noblemen, prelates, counsellors, and senators of the 
college of justice,’’ concerning whom they are to “ use 
all their power for preventing and staying the I’iots,” 
commanding the parties to cease and to find caution 
for keeping the peace, and for ai)})earing before his 
Majesty’s council. They arc to give order for mending 
highways, to put the laws in force against destroyers 
of plantations, &c., to inform the council of forestallcrs 
and regraters of markets, and also of the contraveners 
of the law anent maltmakers, that proceedings may be 
taken with them ; and “ they are to cause sufficient 
single and double ale to be brewed in every shire.” 
They are to prescribe order in the country for its 
governance in time of plague, and to punish the dis- 
obeyers of such order. They are to rate every parish 
for a weekly proportion, not exceeding five shillings 
Scots, nor less than one shilling, for the maintenance 
of 2)oor 2)risoners. The presence of three justices is 
necessary to constitute a quorum, and they are to be 
paid for attendance and fined for non-attendance, as is 
provided in the Act of James the Sixth.® At their 
quarter-sessions in August and February, they are to 
appoint the ordinary hire and wages of labourers work- 
men and servants, and whoever shall refuse to serve 
upon the j^rice set down by them, shall be imprisoned 
and further punished at their discretion.” They may 
also eomj)el the master to pay the wages appointed. 
They are to put the law in execution against persons 
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guilty of the sin of drunkenness, or who shall profane 
the Lord’s Day, or curse and profanely swear, or who 
shall be mockers or reproachers of piety or the exercise 
thereof.” 

The foregoing are the duties required to be per- 
formed by the justices of peace in discharge of their 
ordinary functions. Their duties with respect to the 
poor require more particular notice, and to these we 
will now advert. 

After directing the laws to be put into full and due 
execution against wilful beggars, idle vagabonds, &c., in 
the precise terms of the Act of James the Sixth,** it is 
now ordered tliat the justices shall yearly, on the Ist 
of December and the 1st of June, ‘‘make up a list of 
the poor in every parish within burgh or land, into 
which number there shall no persons be received who 
are in any way able to gain their own living. And to 
the end that these poor may be no longer necessitated 
to seek their living with such hardship and difficulties 
by scandalous vaging (wandering), as hitherto they 
Over»eer8 of have been in use of,” the justices are to appoint 
two or more persons of good fame and quality 
parish. iji every parish, to be overseers for the poor, 
“ and shall authorise the said overseers to make due 
trial and examination of the condition and number of 
such poor aged, sick, lame, and impotent inhabitants 
of tlie said parish, who (of themselves) have not to 
maintain them, nor are able to work for their living, 
as also orphans and other poor children within the said 
parish who are left destitute of all help.” And the 
said overseers are io “ list and enrol all such persons, 
and to provide them such a convenient house for their 
dwelling, either apart or together, as they shall judge 
requisite ; and upon consideration had of what the 
necessary maintenance will extend to weekly, the over- 
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seers are to call for tlie collections of the said parish, or 
other sums appointed for the maintenance of the poor 
thereof, wliich they are to dispense proportionahly to 
the several poor people as they shall find their necessi- 
ties to require.” The overseers are moreover to take 
due trial of the good behaviour and carriage of the 
poor persons so listed and enrolled ; and if any of 
them being so provided shall go abroad to beg, or other- 
wise miscarry themselves, or shall refuse, being able to 
work, any manner of work that they are able to per- 
form” — in all such cases the overseers are to acquaint 
the justices therewith, who shall appoint such punish- 
ments for the first fault as in tlicir judgments they 
shall find requisite ; and if any shall continue in such 
miscarriages, they are to be holden and reputed as 
vagabonds, and so to be proceeded against according to 
law in that case provided.” 

And to the end that there may be an exact perform- 
ance of these regulations, the iustices are to xue overseers 
call the overseers before them once in every haif-yoariy. 
six months, or oftener if they deem it expedient, 
to give an account upon oath of the moneys re- 
ceived and expended by them, and to produce the 
rolls of the said poor ; “ and after due consideration of 
tlie charge, together with the discharge thereof, to 
approve, allow, or disallow the same, as they shall find 
to be just and they are likewise to examine how the 
overseers have discharged their trust. 

In case any of the overseers nominated as aforesaid 
shall refuse to accept the office, or having accepted shall 
be found negligent therein, or shall refuse or delay 
to account when required, or to deliver the money 
resting in their hands at the end of the year to such 
new overseers as shall be appointed — in all such 
cases the offenders shall incur the penalty of twenty 
pounds Scots to the use of the poor, and suffer such 
further censure as the justices at quarter sessions, 
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upon consideration of their fault, shall see meet to 
impose.” 

Neither the presbytery nor the kirk session are 
noticed in this Act, whence it would seem that the 
powers conferred on these bodies in regard to the poor 
by the Acts of James VI. in 1597 and 1600'^ had in 
the period of civil strife which intervened fallen into 
disuse ; and we find that tlie duties wliich were required 
of them are now to be exercised under the supervision 
of the justices of peace, by overseers whom the justices 
are to appoint in every parish throughout the country, 
and who are to be accountable to the justices for the 
manner in which the duty is j)erformed. The appoint- 
ment of overseers directed by the present Act is nearly 
the same as is prescribed by the Act of 1579, and is 
moreover very similar to the provisions in this respect 
of the lUh and 39^/i of Elizabeth.^ The duties are like- 
wise the same, and the general scope and l>earing of 
the Acts are so nearly identical, that it seems impos- 
sible to doubt that the English Acts were the model on 
wliich the Scottish Acts wet'e framed — a natural con- 
sequence of tlie approximation ol* the two countries, 
not in government only but in social organisation, and 
the habits of the people. 

It has been questioned, and that by a high authority, 
whether the jiowers conferred iqxjii justices of peace 
under this Act, were ever exercised by them in' ap- 
pointing overseers, and in regard to making up lists of 
the poor, and gathering and distrilmting collections. 
The Act itself is however declared to be “ very impor- 
tant, as pointing out more clearly than perhajis any 
other the iinderstanding of the legislature as to the 
class of persons who, under the statute of 1579, were 
entitled to parochial relief,” and who are said to be the 


Ante, ol and 33. 

Sec ‘ HisU)ry of the Piku- T.iuv,’ vol. i. ]'p. 132 and iHo. 
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aged sick infirm and impotent poor alone, excluding 
all persons who are in any way able to gain tlieir 
own living.” Hence it has always been inferred that 
these provisions were intended only for the ordinary or 
regular poor, and that there is no provision whatever 
for the temporary or casual poor, who when not suffer- 
ing from sickness or infirmity, are regarded as being 
able to gain their own living in some way. 

The poor are thus separated into two classes, ?e^'!S”and 
the “regular” or disabled, and the “casual” 
or able-bodied ; and this distinction has been upheld in 
the courts of law, and maintained in practice through- 
out the country. The first are relieved at the public 
charge, according to their necessities ; the last are not 
so relieved, whatever their necessities may be. They 
are in fact subjected to punishment on the ground of 
their being idle and “ vaiging,” although their efforts 
to find cmidoyment may have been earnest and un- 
ceasing. 

The distinction between ability and disability, is 
necessarily one of circumstance and degree. A man 
may be able to do some things, and not abh^ to do 
others — he may be able one day or one week, and be 
unable in the next — he may be able in the morning, 
but if left without sustenance through the day, he may 
be disabled in the evening. The question of ability 
must therefore be in many instances one of ex- iHincuityof 
trenie difficulty to determine, yet on its ]>rompt 
determination would depend an indigent per- 
son’s being I’elieved or not, under tlie provisions of tlie 
Scottish Poor Law. It may likewise be remarked, that 
the interpretation which has been put upon the present 
Act, and that of 1579, as to the limiting of relief to 
the aged infirm and impotent, that is to tlie “ regular ” 
poor, seems somewhat at variance with the provision 
we find in both the Acts for punishing such of this 
class of poor as “ l^eing able to work, shall refuse any 
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manner of work that they are able to perform,” It is 
clear that these could only have been partially disabled, 
and in strictness might not have been entitled to any 
relief ; and this again raises the question as to the 
amount of disablement required for entitling an indi- 
vidual of whose actual distress there can be no question, 
to admission into the list of regular poor,” or in other 
words, to relief of any kind. 

In a popular sense, and under ordinary circumstances, 
it may in the m«ajority of cases be pretty confidently 
predicated who are disabled, and who are not ; but 
instances of doubt and uncertainty on this point will 
often occur, even to the most practised observer, and 
this indei)eudently of the nicer question as to the pre- 
cise extent or degree of disability. To make the afford- 
ing of relief to depend solely upon this in many cases 
extremely doubtful ])oint, must therefore have been the 
cause of great hardship to many j^ersons, and very 
probably have driven them to the commission of crime 
for relief of their necessities — evils which a timely and 
tem])orary assistance might have obviated. At the same 
time however, it cannot be denied that an over readi- 
ness to afford relief, and too great a facility in obtaining 
it, whether by the able or the partially disabled, 
evil. are productive of very serious evils, by leading 
})ersoiis to depend on the sources of such relief, inste£id 
of relying uf)on their own exertions and forethought in 
struggling with the various contingencies of life. Be- 
tween these poles, the healthy and temperate zone of 
statutory relief seems to lie, care being taken that its 
administration shall be so regulated as not to invite 
ajiplicants except in cases of actual necessity, and then 
as far as possible squaring the aid afforded with the 
extent of such necessity ; and on the other hand taking 
care that relief shall not be so far restricted as indirectly 
to cause, or be regarded in any way as an excuse for, the 
(Commission of crime. Within these limits, statutory 
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relief is not only a benefit and a blessing to the poor, 
but it is also a safeguard to the opulent, neither life nor 
property being secure amid the pressure of extreme and 
unmitigated want. The laws enacted by the Scottish 
legislature did not conform to this principle. They were 
chiefly directed against vagrancy, the relief of the neces- 
sitous poor being an incidental rather than a primary 
object ; and in this consists the difierence between them 
and the laws of England. 

Two years after the preceding statute another was 
passed, entitled ‘ An Act concerning Beggars 
and Vagabonds,’ and commencing with the 
usual declaration, that ‘‘our sovereign lord, 
considering the many laudable Acts made for relief of 
the poor, and for constraining of beggars vagabonds 
and idle persons to take themselves to lawful callings, 
that they might not be burthensome and disgraceful to 
the kingdom”-- (the Acts of 1579, 1597, and 1617« 
are then recited) — “ and his Majesty considering that 
the chief cause whereby the aforesaid Acts have proven 
ineffectual, and that vagabonds and idle persons do yet 
so much abound, hath been that there were few or no 
common works then erected in the kingdom, which 
might take and employ the said idle persons in their 
service ; and that now, by his Majesty’s princely care, 
common works for manufactures of divers sorts are 
setting up” — therefore, with the advice and consent of 
parliament, the aforesaid Acts are confirmed, with the 
following additions — 

It is declared to be lawful for all persons or societies 
who have or who shall set up any manufactories and 
within the kingdom, “ to seize upon and appre- 
hend the persons of any vagabonds who shall compelled 
be found begging, or who being masterless and 
out of service have not wherewith to maintain them- 
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selves by their own means or work, and to employ them 
for their service as they shall see fit, the same being 
done with tlie advice of the magistrates of the place 
where they are so seized upon.” It is further ordained 
The that the parishes vrhere such vagabonds or idle 
to ^ paid persons were born, or wliere they liave resided 
pariah. liauntcd or most resorted to for the S 2 )ace of 

three yearn immediately preceding their being so appre- 
hended, and who thereby are relieved of tJjc burthen of 
them,” shall jmy to the persons or societies which employ 
them tw^o shillings Scots per diem ^ for the first year, and 
one shilling Scots per diem foi- the next three years ; 
and the heritoi’s of each 2 )arish assembled uj^on public 
notice at the jHirish kirk on a Sunday, ‘‘ at the dissolving 
of the church from the first sermon, are to make up a 
stcnt-roll of the j)Oor so employed, and at the rates afore- 
said, oiie half of which is to be paid by the heritors, and 
the other half by the tenants and possessors, according 
to their means and substance ; ” and on failure of such 
payment, the ])ersons or societies so enijjloying the j^oor 
are emj)Owered to make uji such stent-roll, and charge 
the heritors accordingly, and enforce payment by letters 
of horning. The poor so employed are to continue in 
the service of the emjdoyers, “ and uiidei* their direction 
and correction,” not only during the s})ace the imrishes 
are to pay for their maintenance, but are also to 
serve for seveii years thereafter for their meat and 
clothing — that is foi- eleven years altogether; and all 
sheriffs stewards bailies magisti*ates of boroughs and 
justices of peace and their constables, are charged to be 
assisting in a})ju’ehending the said vagabonds, and in 
bringing them back to their service. 

This Act seems to have been framed with the view 
of giving increased facilities to the Act of 1661,* by 
enabling the commercial comj)anie8 and associations 


** That is, twopence aterling i er day. 
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which that Act authorises, to seize and compel to labour 
for their benefit, all beggars vagabonds and masterless 
persons ; and this not only without paying for their 
labour, but being paid during three years for employing 
them by the parishes to which they belong. Encou- 
ragement could hardly be carried furtlier. Tbo com- 
panies were exempted from all duties of import and 
export, and protected from native competitors by the 
previous Act; and by the present Act they are em- 
powered to compel the service of all persons out of 
employment and without means or work, and are to be 
paid for so doing during the first four years, and are to 
pay notliiiig during another seven beyond supplying 
food and clothing — in short, holding the persons so 
employed in a state of actual slavery. 

The encouragement given to manufacturing industry 
by the Act of 1661 was, with one exce 2 )tion, of a legiti- 
mate character, and was on the 'whole calculated to pro- 
duce beneficial results. The same cannot bo said of the 
present Act, although it was no doubt intended to aid 
the former ; for setting aside the objection to forcibly 
depriving a man of his liberty, and com])elllng him to 
labour in a state of bondage for eleven years, how could 
it be expected that labour performed under such cir- 
cumstances would ever be eftective ? Improvement 
would be out of the question, and the result would 
inevitably be inferiority of production, enhancement of 
price, the waste of capital, and in the end general 
insolvency. Whether this Act was ever carried into 
effect, and if so to what extent, we have no moans of 
knowing with certainty ; but it most probably termi- 
nated in a few vain and futile attempts by projectors, 
disappointing to them, and inflicting a certain amount 
of hardship and injury upon the poor persons whom it 
subjected to their control. 

The desire for establishing public manufactories and 
enforcing emjdoyment which appears in the present 
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Act, and also in that of 1661, may not unlikely have 
originated in, or been strengthened by. Sir Matthew 
Hale’s ‘ Discourse touching provision for the Poor;’ and 
the enactment compelling parishes to pay manufacturers 
for employing poor persons, on the ground that the 
parishes were thereby relieved from the charge of 
otherwise supporting them, may possibly have arisen 
from the English Act of Settlement passed in the pre- 
ceding year,™ by which parochial chargeability in its 
widest acceptation is recognised and established. 

The term of residence, or ‘‘ most resort,” necessary 
RcBidenco coustitutiiig a claim on any parish, is now 
^uoed^from ^eJi^ccd from seveti years, as named in the Act 
throti years. 1570, to tlirce ycars — a more readily ascer- 

tained period no doubt, but still leaving the question 
of liability open to dispute and litigfition, which would 
assuredly have arisen in Scotland, as a somewhat similar 
enactment soon occasioned in England, if the provisions 
of the present statute requiring parishes to pay for the 
employment of their poor had been extensively acted 
upon. I say of their poor, for it can hardly have 
escaped observation that the persons to be employed 
and paid for, are in some parts of the Act described as 
“ beggars, vagabonds, and masterless persons,” and in 
others as “ the poor,” whence it might fairly be inferred 
that the terms were meant to apply indifferently to 
either one or the other. But it has been held by the 
courts of law that the stent-roll prescribed and the 
assessment sanctioned by the present Act, apply only 
to the case of “ vagabonds and idle persons employed 
by manufacturers,” and have no reference to the “ re- 
gular poor.” " The Act of 1579 directs the charge for 
the relief of the poor to be assessed upon the whole of 


k Sec ‘ History of the English Poor Law,* vol. i. p. 302. 

Sec ibid., p. 293. 

" See Dimloyrs ‘ Poor T^aw of Scotland,’ p. 18, edition of J854. 
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the inhabitants, according to the estimation of their 
substance. The present Act directs it to be divided 
equally between the heritors ® and the tenants, and this 
has continued to be the law in Scotland ever since. 
Three years’ residence or sojourn in a parish, likewise 
continued to be the term for establishing a right of 
settlement and chargeability until a recent period ; so 
that in these respects this Act of 1663 remained in 
force, although in all others it soon ceased to be ope- 
rative, if indeed it was ever in operation at all. 

An interval of nine years elapsed before legislation 
with regard to the poor was again resorted to, 

■11^ ’ Charles II., 

and then, all former provisions having appa- 
rently failed, an ^ Act for establishing Correc- 
tion Houses for idle Beggars and Vagabonds’ was 
passed, commencing with the declaration that, the 
king’s Majesty, considering the many good laws made 
l>y himself and his royal predecessors for suppressing 
vagabonds beggars and idle persons, wlio are a great 
burthen and rej'^roach to the kingdom, and that a 
numerous brood of such persons are daily increasing, 
wlio if they were set to work and l)red to trades and 
callings, might not only cease to be a burthen, but 
might in a short time and upon far less expense be- 
come useful and profitable to the whole kingdom ; ” and 
further considering that these good laws have been 
frustrated in consequence of there being no place pro- 
vided wherein such poor people might be set to work, 
nor persons appointed to have the charge and oversight 
of them ” — wherefore, with the advice and consent 
of parliament, it is ordained that the magistrates of the 
thirty-two principal burghs named in the Act shall, 
before Whitsunday of the next year, “ provide correc- 
tion-houses for receiving and entertaining of Correction- 
the beggars vagabonds and idle persons within provMc*<J. 


’ That is, the proj)rietors or owners 
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their burghs, and such as shall be sent to them out of 
the shires (which are also named), and that they ap- 
point masters and overseers of the same, who may set 
these poor persons to work ; and each house shall have 
a large close, sufficiently enclosed for keeping in the 
said poor people, that they may not be necessitated to 
be always within doors to the hurt or hazard of their 
health.” 

In case the correction-houses be not provided and in 
readiness at the time required, tbe magistrates of the 
burghs so neglecting are subjected to the penalty of five 
hundred marks Scots,*" and a like sum quarterly until 
the houses arc provided, to be paid to the commis- 
commihBion- sioucrs of cxcisc, who are empowered to en- 
to eiifurcu force payment of the same by letters of horn- 
Tiot providing ing and other execution against the defaulting 

COTTf'Ctlon- ^ “ 

houses. mngistrates, and to aj)ply the amount towards 
building or purchasing houses for the above purpose. 

And in the mean time, until the said houses be pro- 
vided, the magistrates arc required to dispose of the 
beggars and poor people who were either born within 
their respective burghs, or have haunted therein the 
last three years, in some convenient places, so that 
they may not go begging on the streets or at houses 
within the town.” For enabling the burghs to bear 
the charge of these correction-houses, the contributions 
and allowances appointed by the Act of 1663'* for 
maintaining the poor are to be applied to them, 
“whereby they shall have two shillings Scots per 
diem for each poor person that shall be sent to them, 
and entertained and bred by them for the first year, 
and twelve pennies Scots per diem for three years 
thereafter, together with the profit arising from their 
labour and work for seven years thereafter, which con- 

A mark or merk is IS.*?. 4t/. Scots, equal to 13Jcf. English. 
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tributions are to be paid by the parishes relieved of 
the said poor in manner contained in the said Act.” 

And in order that it may be known what poor 
persons are to be sent to the correction-houses, and 
who are to be kept and entertained by the contribu- 
tions at the parish kirks, it is directed that the minister 
of each parish with some of the elders, or in case of 
vacancy of the kirk three or more of the elders, do 
make up an exact list of all the poor persons Lists of 

. T . T . . , . , , . T the IHKJf to 

Within their parisli, witli their age and con- be made out 
dition, whether able or unable to work by reason of 
age infirmity or disease, where they were born, and 
in what parish they have most haunted during the last 
three years — intimation being always made to the 
heritors of the parish to be present, and see that the 
lists are rightly made up, and in order likewise that 
the heritors and occupiers of the land, who have to 
bear the burthen of maintaining such poor jiersons, 
may condescend (agree) upon such of tliem as through 
age or infirmity are not able to work, and appoint 
them places wherein to abide, that they may be sup- 
plied by the contributions at the parish kirk ; and if 
the same be not suflicient to maintain them, p^^^rperKons 
that a badge or ticket may be given tliem, 

“to ask alms at the dwelling-houses of the 
inhabitants of their own parish, without the bounds of 
which they arc not to beg, nor at all resort to kirks, 
markets, or other places of meeting, nor to marriages, 
baptisms, burials, or upon any other public occasion.” 

It is likewise ordered that such of the said poor 
persons as are of age and capacity to work, Tbepoorto 
shall be first offered to the heritors or inha- 
bitan ts of each parish, “ that if they will 
accept them to become their ajiprentices or 
servants, they may receive them upon their obligement 
to entertain and set to work the said poor persons, and 
to relieve the parish of them, for which cause they 
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shall have the benefit of their work until they attain 
the age of thirty years, conformably to the Act of 
James the Sixth (1579); and the rest of such poor 
persons are to be sent to the correction-houses, with 
clothing upon them to cover their nakedness,” and a 
quarter 8 allowance is to be sent with them by their 
parish, and is thereafter to be paid quarterly in advance. 
The said commissioners of excise are also in each 
shire empowered to take an account quarterly of the 
performance of each parish in these respects, and in 
case of failure or neglect, to appoint other persons to 
make the said lists, and collect the said allowances ; 
and the sheriffs, their officers, and mayors and con- 
stables, are required to be assisting in the same. 

In case the heritors shall find within their bounds 
vaRaiK>nd8. ^^7 ctliei vagaboiids beggars or idle persons, 
RSttoiho not being in service nor having any visible 
honm^Junli mcans of maintenance, who were not born in 
held tu work, parish nor did formerly haunt wu'thin its 

bounds, they are empowered to seize upon all such and 
send them to the correction-houses, and to charge the 
magistrates or masters of the said houses to relieve 
them, without the advance of any allowance ; but the 
magistrates or masters are notwithstanding empowered 
to charge the lieritors of the parishes where these idle 
persons were born, or have most haunted the last three 
years, for the allowance of such of them as are not 
bred to work, and as to such of them as can work 
the benefit of their labour is to be taken in return for 
their meat. The masters of the correction-houses are 
charged to hold the inmates to such work as they find 
them most fit for, and in case of tlieir disobedience the 
masters are empowered to use all manner of severity 
and correction, by whipping or otherwise (except tor- 
ture), and to detain them within the said correction- 
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house or close thereof.” And it is also provided, that 
in case any of the said poor persons “ be suffered to 
escape to burthen the country of new,” the magistrates 
are to relieve them again, without any allowance there- 
after during the space of four years, under the pain of 
forty pounds Scots for each person so escaping. They 
are likewise empowered to receive disobedient servants, 
and to put them to work, and to correct them accord- 
ing to their demerits. 

It is moreover declared to be lawful for “ coal- 
masters, saltmastcrs, and others who have ma- Coalmasters, 

« , . , . T -1 &c., may seize 

nuiactories, to seize upon any vagabonds or vagabonds 

T 1 and put them 

beggars wherever they can find them, and to t^work. 
put them to work in their coal-hewghs or other manu- 
factories, and to have the same power of correcting 
them, and the benefit of their work, as the masters of 
the correction-houses.” And finally, the execution of 
the Act is committed to the iirivy council, with power 
to appoint all means and ways for making the same 
effectual ; and the commissioners of excise in the 
several sliires are to make returns to the privy council 
twice a year of tlie diligence observed in its execution, 
under penalty of forty pounds Scots. 

The enforced employment and species of slavery 
sanctioned by the Act of 1()G3 having failed, and a 
‘‘ numerous brood” of vagabonds and beggars conti- 
nuing daily to increase, the king and parliament deter- 
mined, seemingly as a last resource, upon establishing 

correction-houses ” for the reception and setting to 
work of such persons, taking the English Act, 1th 
James 1.?^, cap. 4,® as a model. The present Act is 
accordingly framed for the most part in accordance 
with that statute, differing only in such respects as the 
different circumstances of the two countries at the time 
seemed to render necessary. The powers given to the 


" See ‘ History of the En^lisli Poor Law,’ vol. i. p. 233. 
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magistrates of burghs appear to be sufficient, as do also 
the subordinate details for the government and up- 
holding of the correction-houses, and for enforcing the 
provisions of the Act, first through the agency of the 
commissioners of excise (now first noticed in connexion 
with the Poor Law), and lastly by the privy council, 
specially empowered for that purpose. 

The failure of manufacturing societies to seize and 
employ beggars and idle vagabonds under authority of 
the Act of 1663, is sufficiently intelligible ; and the ex- 
ercise of the powers which were conferred upon such 
associations, when the same were transferred to the 
magistrates of burghs by the present Act, although 
free from some of the previous objections, does not hold 
corroxition- out iTiuch greater promise of success. The cor- 
huuhcis roction-houses could no doubt be j)rovided with 
less difficulty and greater certainty than the manufac- 
tori(‘s, and would be less dependent ujioii the profits of 
the labour performed within them ; but the labour 
would still be forced and artificial, adding in no way 
to the general wealth and productive powers of the 
country. We accordingly find that, “ notwithstanding 
the penalties to which the burghers were subjected in 
the event of non-compliance with the provisions of this 
statute, they appeal* to have evaded performance so 
completely, that there does not exist in Scotland a 
single ‘ correction-house’ applied to the purposes set 
forth in the Act”* — thus affording another instance of 
the futility of legislation when at variance with the 
wants and wishes of a community. 

The power of correcting “ disobedient servants,” 
\uff.abonds autliorising coalmasters and saltmasters 

to scizc vagaboiids or beggars whenever they 
>Xr‘ovor can find them, are new powers conferred by 
the present Act, and are obviously liable to be 


* Stio on the * Ptwr Law of Scotland,* 1854, p. 20. 
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greatly abused. The latter is an extension of the 
power given to manufacturers by the Act of 16G3, 
of which it may also be said to be an aggravation, 
inasmuch as the labour in coal-mines and salt-works is 
of a ruder and harder kind tlian that which is usually 
carried on in factories. The only limitation of punish- 
ment for disobedience or neglect of work is, that it 
must stop short of torture — uj) to which point whip- 
ping, &c., may be carried at the discretion of the 
master, 

Witli respect to the infirm and impotent, or the 
‘‘ regular poor,” as tliey are usually termed, Ti^^hmry 
the provisions of this Act are open to little 
olyection. Lists of these are to be made out by the 
kirk session conjointly with the heritors, who are now 
for the first time empowered to take part in making 
'out the lists and the other proceedings, because, as it 
is said, that they and the occujfiers have to bear the 
burthen.” They are also to have a voice in assigning 
dwelling-places to such poor persons, wherein they may 
be maint-iiined out of tlie contributions at the parish 
kirk ; and if these should not prove sufficient, the 
heritors and kirk session are then to give them a ticket 
or badge with permission to beg from the inhabitants 
of the parish, but not beyond its limits. It has been 
surmised, from the possible insufficiency of contributions 
here noticed, that assessments for sn])port of the poor 
under the Act of 1570 had not yet become general, 
and this was very likely to have been the case — it cer- 
tainly was so in England long after the levying of 
assessments for the imiposc had been ivnpnred l>y law ; 
and tlie bacirsvardness in cither case cannot be won- 
dered at, the charge 1 icing a new- ojie, and opposed to 
tlie notions and previous habits of the people. The 
badging of the poor now permitted, in proof of their 
being allowed to beg, differs little from what was 
practised in England under the bth of Elizabeth^ cap. 3, 
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except that it was there general, whilst here it is re- 
stricted to the parish.” 

We find in these provisions another change made in 
the mode of dealing with the aged and infirm, or “ re- 
gular poor.” By the Act of 1579 their relief was com- 
mitted exclusively to the magistrates. The Act of 
1597 transferred it to the kirk session, to which the 
presbytery was afterwards added by the Act of 1600; 
and it thus remained until 1661, when the justices of 
peace were directed twice every year to make out lists 
of the poor, and to appoint overseers in each parish who 
were to make collections and distribute needful relief. 
By the present Act we find the duty of making out lists 
of the poor and administering relief again intrusted to the 
kirk session, with the assistance of the heritors, who are 
moreover empowered to grant permission to the poor to 
beg within their respective parishes when the collect 
tions are insufficient. These changes, like the changes 
wliicli took place with resjiect to the poor in England, 
are indications that the previous legislation had proved 
defective, and required amendment. The same may be 
said of the various clianges which, as we have seen, 
were made with regard to the vagrant classes; but as 
vagrancy in every shape was punishable as a crime, the 
power of the magistrates for its repression was always 
in force, whatever other provisions there might be 
respecting it. In the present Act, however, the 
powers conlerrc^l upon tlie ncAvly created functionaries, 
the commissi(mers of excise, seem almost to supersede 
the authority of the magistrates. 

Tin’s Act of 1672 must be regarded as of considerable 
importance, notwithstanding the little use made of the 
provision from which it takes its title, very few, if any, 
of the ‘‘ correction-houses” having ever been established 
under it. The Act clearly points out the description of 


See ‘ History of the English Pt^or Law,* vol. i. p. 155. 
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persons for whom relief was chiefly intended, and it 
re-establishes the kirk sessions as dispensers of such 
relief, conjointly with the heritors — an arrangement 
that henceforward continued to be acted upon, 

The liability to furnish subsistence in return guiarpoor. 
for the labour of idle vagabonds, &c. (that is for all 
unemployed persons), which is admitted by the tenour 
of the present and by several of the preceding Acts, 
although less binding and imperative tliaii in the case 
of the aged and infirm poor, yet appears sufficiently 
indicated to warrant its being taken as amounting to a 
claim, and it is difficult to reconcile such indications with 
the assertion that in Scotland all claim for relief at the 
public charge is limited to the infirm and impotent 
poor. Whatever may have been the strictly legal 
limitation in this respect however, the practice, as ex- 
plained by Dr. Robert Burns of Paisley, in r>p.BnmH 
his ‘ Historical Dissertation,’ published in 1810, 
has not been opposed to the claim, although in tlie dis- 
tribution of relief a clear and obvious distinction is, he 
says, made ‘‘ between the ordinary poor, who are alto- 
gether incompetent at any time or in any circumstances 
to earn by their own exertions alone a subsistence for 
themselves, and the extraordinary or occasional poor, 
who by reason of temporary or local circumstances 
have been reduced to unlooked-for distress. In favour 
of the former class the provision is permanent. In 
regard to the latter class, such partial and teTn])orary 
relief is given as may enable the unfortunate objects 
of it to regain the place they may have lost, and thus 
prevent them from becoming permanently a burthen 
on the public.” 

The death of Charles the Second in 1G85, and the 
abdication of his brother and successor, James the 
Second, in 1088, followed by the accession of William 
and Mary in 1080, and (after Mary’s death in 1694) 
the reign of AVilliam singly until 1702, when he was 
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succeeded by Queen Anne, are historical incidents re- 
quiring to be here noticed only as giving a designation 
to the legislative enactments of the respective periods. 
For further mention of these events in connexion with 
our general subject, the reader is referred to the ‘ His- 
tory of the English Poor Law.’ 

Between the passing of the Act of 1672, just com- 
mented on, and the Act of Union in 1707, there were 
several enactments of tlie Scottish j^arliament deserving 
of notice, although not immediately or exclusively apper- 
taining to the poor. But it is thought better to carry 
on the narrative of Poor Law proceedings in an un- 
broken series, down to the Union of the two legislatures, 
after which the Acts referred to may be more conve- 
niently brought under examination. 

The first in the series of the Poor Law enactments to 
1696. be noticed, is that of William the Third in 1695, 

hii/n entitled, an ^ Act for reviving the Acts of Ooun- 

’ cil anent the Poor.* It is very short, and merely 
declares that our sovereign lord, with the advice 
find consent of the estates of parliament, doth hereby 
ratify, approve, and revive all Acts of Parliament, and 
Acts and Proclamations of Council, for maintaining the 
})oor and repressing of beggars, and ordains them to be 
])ut to vigorous execution in all points.” And it further 
empowers the privy council to take moans for making 
the said Acts and Proclamations effectual, conform to 
tlie true design thereof.” 

In the year following another ‘ Act for the better 
1 G 96 . providing the Poor and repressing of Beggars ’ 
" passed, as before ratifying apjoroving and 

tvu)ixr9. ^]\ ^Ycts and Proclamations for main- 

taining the poor and repressing beggars, and ordaining 
them to be put into full and vigorous execution. The 
Act further empowers the lords of the privy council, 
if th(w shall think needful, to grant a commission to 
a certain number of persons to, be supervisors and in- 
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spectors of the poor, either in particular shires and 
burghs, or over the kingdom, and to make and emit 
such acts and constitutions, not inconsistent with the 
standing laws, as shall be thought necessary for the 
more effectual employing and maintaining of the poor, 
and freeing the country of vagabonds and idle beggars 
which acts and constitutions of tlio jorivy council are 
to have the effect and force of law, until tlie next session 
of parliament. The king is likewise recommended “ to 
cause visit all hosjoitals, and their rents and revenues, 
witli their rights and foundations,*' to the end that 
whatever property or revenues belonging to them, and 
any way rnisaj^propriated, may be duly applied ac- 
cording to their foundations; as also to inquire after 
all mortifications, that they may be applied in con- 
formity with the will of the mortifiers. 

At the end of two years another ‘ Act anent the 
Poor’ was passed, having the usual preamble. im. 
After referring to the Act of 1579, and the 
other Acts ot James s reign lor punishing mas- 
terful beggars, &c., it recites those portions of the Act 
of 1C) 17, No, 10,^ whieli provide for the putting out of 
poor children to service, and quotes the Act of 1063,^ 
enqiowering the masters of manufactories to seize and 
employ idle vagabonds, &c. — and the Act of 1072^ for 
establishing correction- houses, and also the two Acts 
last above inserted — after which it i*efers to the procla- 
mations issued by the privy council, especially that of 
the 3rd of March immediately preceding, all of which 
acts and proclamations, with the alterations to bo after- 
wards mentioned, are ordained to be put into full and 
rigorous execution in all points.” For the better and 
more effectual execution of the aforesaid acts and pro- 
clamations, the lords of the privy council are, as in 
the Act of 1696, empowered to appoint supervisors and 


* Ante, i)a<;o 37. 
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inspectors of the poor, who are enjoined to cause the 
persons severally intrusted to do and perform their 
respective parts, and also to cause the burghs to build 
correction-houses in such order as they shall think fit. 
The privy council is likewise, as before, empowered 
to make and emit such acts and constitutions, not 
inconsistent with the standing laws, as shall be thought 
necessary for the more sure employing and maintaining 
of the poor, and freeing the country of vagabonds and 
idle beggars and the same recommendation is again 
made with respect to hospitals, and their rights rents 
and foundations. 

The proclamations adverted to and sanctioned in 
The pro- this aud the preceding Act of 1696 are four, 
danmtions. xhcy wcrc issuod by the privy council in 1692, 
1693, 1694 and 1698 resi^ectivcly. The whole of this 
period, that is between 1692 and 1699, on account of 
the general failure of the crops, bears the designation 
of the “seven ill’’ or the “seven barren years.” ^ The 
distress in England was very great, but in Scotland it 
was excessive, whole parishes having in some parts been 
nearly depopulated. The general distress caused an 
increase of mendicancy, and to mitigate the one, and as 
far as possible to prevent the other, the proclamations 
referred to were issued. 

The first is entitled a ‘ Proclamation of the Privy 
First procia- Council aiiciit Boggai’s,’ and is dated 11th Au- 
Awgusti692. gugt 1692. It refers in the first place to “the 
good laws which have been made for maintaining the 
poor, and relieving the lieges of the burthen of vaga- 
bonds ” — in prosecution whereof the heritors ministers 
and elders of every parish are required to meet at their 
parish kirk, and there to make lists of all the poor 
within their parish, and ascertain the charge of enter- 
taining them “ according to their respective needs,” 
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one-half of which charge is to be borne by the heritors, 
and the other half by the householders of the parish. 
They are also to appoint two overseers to collect and 
distribute such maintenance, and likewise an officer to 
serve under the overseers for inbringing the said main- 
tenance, and for “ expelling stranger vagabonds from the 
parish and such of the poor as have not houses, the 
heritors are to provide with houses at the expense of 
the parish. In case any parish should fail in providing 
for its own poor, it is to pay the sum of 200Z. Scots — 
one-tliird to the pursuer, and two-thirds to be applied to 
the maintenance of the poor of the parish, “ and that 
monthly, as long as the parishioners fail in their duty.” 
Mortifications are to be applied in like manner. Hpritowand 
The heritors and elders are to hold meetings in 
February and August of each year, “ to consult Fobraa??''” 
and determine herein as shall be thought fit for 
every ensuing half-year, and to appoint overseers by 
the year or half-year as they shall conclude.” All 
ministers are required to give information to the sheriff 
if any parish fails in performance of this Christian duty, 
and the sheriff is forthwith to summon the delinquents, 
and fine them in double the quota which the minister 
shall attest to be wanting.” 


If any of the poor are able to work, the heritors of the 
parish are required to put them to work ac- poorpersons, 
cording to their capacities, ‘‘ furnishing them 
always with meat and clothes and if any child 
under the age of fifteen be found begging, any person 
who shall take him before the heritors ministers and 


elders, and engage to educate him to trade or work, 
the said child shall be obliged to serve such person 
for meat and clothes, until he pass the thirtieth year of 
his age and all manufactories are declared to have 
the same privilege. Young persons above fifteen may 
voluntarily engage themselves upon like conditions. 
The masters are authorised to use correction as they 
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judge expedient, life and torture excepted ; but if the 
master shall exact inhuman or too rigid service, the 
sheriffs or the justices of peace, upon application of the 
servants, are to judge in the case. 

All beggars are strictly commanded to repair to their 
several parishes, and to present themselves to the heri- 
tors and elders, tluit their names may be listed, and that 
they may be lodged and entertained accordingly. If 
found begging without the bounds of their parish after 
a certain date, they are to be seized as vagabonds, im- 
prisoned, and fed on bread and water for a month ; and 
if found vaguing a second time, they are to be marked 
with a hot iron on the face. All lieges are charged to 
BcRgarst^ bo -apprehend such beggars as they find vaguing 
about after the time specified, and carry them 
their paribh. principal heritor of the parish if it be in 

landward, and to one of the bailies in towns, who shall 
examine the beggar as to the parish where he was born, 
and shall direct him forthwith to the nearest jiarish that 
lies in the road to such parish, and deliver him to the 
nearest heritor that lies in that highway in the next 
pai’ish ; and so from parish to parish in the same road, 
xuitil he arrive at the parish of his nativity, where he 
is to be listed and entertained among the poor. And 
whos(jever after the time s])ecified shall give alms to a 
beggar out of his own parish, and shall not seize him in 
order to his transportation as above said, is to be fined 
twenty shillings Scots, to be uplifted by the overseers, 
and applied to the use of the poor of the parish ; and if 
the heritor to wliom the beggar is brought fail in bis 
duty of so sending him, he is to be fined twenty pounds 
Scots, to be applied in like manner. 

The Act of 1672 * is then referred to, by which cor- 
correct.oii- rection-liouscs are appointed to be erected in 

bouijes to bo , i i 

pruvwcii. certain burghs lor employing the poor, but 
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which, it is said, have hitherto been too much neglected ; 
and it is therefore directed that Edinburgh, Stirling, 
Dundee, Aberdeen, Inverness, Glasgow, eTedburgh, 
Dumfries, and Cupar in Fife, if they have not already, 
shall forthwith provide such houses, and receive such 
poor for work therein as shall be sent to them from any 
parish, in manner and on the conditions prescribed by 
that Act, and by the present proclamation, which is 
ordered to be openly published at the market cross 
in all the head burglis of the kingdom, that none pre- 
tend ignorance.” 

The second proclamation was issued on the 20th of 
August in the following year, and is headed the 

® , i* T 1 iJ^cond pn 

same as the one preceding. It commences by cianuiuon 
declaring that the intent ol the former procla- 
mation requiring all beggars forthwith to repair to their 
several parishes, hath been frustrated by the uncer- 
tainty of the parishes where the said beggars were 
respectively bom, and also for Avant of suitable provision 
l>y the heritors and magistrates of the parishes wliere 
the said beggars liave been born or had tlieir last 
years’ residence — wherefore it is strictly, commanded 
that all beggars do immediately repair to the jiarishes 
wliere they were born, or if this he not certainly knoAvn, 
to the parish where they resided the last seven yc‘ars, 
and there present themselves to the heritors and ciders, 
“ and where the parish is vacant and has no elders, to 
the heritors alone, who are required to make Heritorfi and 
the provisions necessaiy for the said beggars, muklT 
and to list their names among the poor ot the poor, 
parish, that they may be lodged and entertained ac- 
cordingly,” Persons found begging after a day named, 
are to be seized and imprisoned, &c., as is directed in 
the former proclamation. 

Tlie magistrates of burghs are required to meet and 
stent themselves in conformity with the usage in lay- 
ing on stents in the respective burghs, “ and so may be 
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most effectual to reach all the inhabitants/’ The heri- 
tors of vacant parishes are likewise to meet and stent 
themselves for maintenance of their poor, and appoint 
the ingathering uplifting and applying of the same, in 
the same manner as the heritors and elders are aj> 
pointed in the former proclamation. Tlie ministers are 
also in like manner required to inform the sheriff, 
if any parish or person shall fail in these respects. 

And for preventing any question that may arise be- 
iiaifthe twixt the heritors and kirk session, about the 
nliipSions quota of the collections at the church doors 
the h(Tit«irrt and otherwise, to })o paid to the heritors for 
the end aforesaid,'’ it is determined that the 
same shall be one-half of the said collections, and the 
kirk session is to ])ay tlie same from time to time to the 
said lieritors accordingly. 

In the year following, another proclamation was 
Third pjwia* “ for putting former Acts and Proclama- 

juiy S. tions anent Beggars in execution.” Tlie })re- 
amble declares that many good laws have 
been made for maintaining the poor and relieving 
the lieges from vagabonds, in prosecution whereof 
several ])roclama tions have been emitted by the Privy 
Council for the belter putting the said laws in execu- 
tion, notwithstanding which due obedience hath not 
been hitherto given to the same, so that the poor are 
not duly provided for in many places, nor the vaga- 
bonds restrained” — wlierefore the ministers, heritors, 
elders, and householders of every parish, are resj^ec- 
tively commanded to follow forth and obey the laws in 
these respects ; and the sheriffs and their deputies, the 
justices of the peace, and the magistrates of burghs, are 
fiii-ther commanded, within their several jurisdictions, 

shoriiTsand “ wliat manucr 

the said Acts of parliament and proclamations 
llir exivulion have been obeyed and put to execution ; and 
where any have been neglected, or been defi- 
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cient in what is required of them, to amerce and fine 
them therefore, in the manner specified.” If any diffi- 
culty should arise through what cause or occasion so- 
ever, not provided for by the said laws and proclama- 
tions, the same is to bo represented to the privy coun- 
cil, that such order may be given thereancnt as may 
bring this good work of relieving the poor and restrain- 
ing vagabonds to the desired issue” — for the better ef- 
fecting of which, a committee of tlie lords of Acommift..o 
the privy council is appointed to receive any councir*'"' 
such representation, and likewise with power to 
call before them the slieriffs and other mngistratos to 
whom the execution of the said Acts and proclama- 
tions is committed, and to examine and take trial of 
any negligence theriun, and to report their opinion to 
a full council. 

The fourth and last ‘‘ |)roc]amation anent Beggars 
was issued in 1G98. It declares that “tlie 
many good laws for maintaining the poor, and 
suppression of beggars vagabonds and idle per- 
sons, have not hitherto taken effect, partly because 
there were no houses j)rovidcd for them to reside in, 
and partly l^ecause the persons to whom the execution 
of these laws was committed have been negligent of 
their duty ” — for remedy of which, it is ordained that 
the former proclamations be reprinted, and put in full 
and rigorous execution ; and in order to make the said 
proclamations more effectual, so mucli of the Act of 
1072^ as relates to ^‘correction houses” is revived, 
and they arc ordered forthwith to be provided in 
the tliirty-two burglis named in that Act, and the 
magistrates, with the advice of the presbytery, are to 
appoint masters and overseers for the same, to set the 
poor persons to work, “ under the pain of 500 merks 
quarterly, until correction houses be provided.” The 
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sheriflFs are likewise commanded to put the said Act in 
execution within their respective shires, and they are 
to give account of their diligence herein be- 
correction fore the Ist of Dcccmber following, under 
provided. penalty of 500 merks for the use of the poor, 
and they are further “ to be liable in 100/. weekly after 
the said day until tliey return an account of their 
diligence to the privy council, to be employed for the 
use aforesaid.’’ 

The several parishes within each shire and district are 
to send their poor to the magistrates of the towns where 
the correction houses are to be provided, against the 
1st of November next ; and in case the said houses be 
not ready to receive them on that day, the poor are to be 
maintainexl by the magistrates until the correction houses 
be provided, and that independently of the penalties 
impos(id by the Act. And because there may some 
questions arise in putting the said Acts in execution, 
for which there can be no general rule set down, in 
respect of the different conditions and circumstances of 
several places of the country,” power is therefore given 
to the ministers and elders of each parish, with 

MiniBtors . r. • • 

S’lifc advice 01 the heritors assembled upon intima- 
tion for that purpose, “to decide and determine 
ftll questions that may arise in the respective 
in relation to the ordering and dis- 
posing of the ]ioor, in so far as is not determined by 
the laws and Acts of parliament, and the former Acts 
of the privy council ratified by parliament.” 

These proclamations were all confirmed and esta- 
blished as law by the Act of IGOS.*" It will be seen that 
they do not make any material change in the law itself, 
but are directed rather to su})ply certain deficiencies of 
detail, and to procure its being carried into operation 
with greater certainty and promptitude. This was no 
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doubt necessary in the season of long continued dearth 
in which the proclamations were issued, when distress 
and privation were almost universal, and when tlie 
sufferings of the poorer classes must have been ex- 
cessive. To mitigate these sufferings by providing at 
the common charge some speedy relief for the most 
destitute, was the main object of these proclamations. 
The necessity for relieving destitution had been re- 
cognised by previous statutes, but the means of o,jectand 
obtaining or ratlierof administering relief were 
not so direct and cflScient as the exigencies of 
the period called for, and tlie deficiemey in this respect 
was therefore sought to be supplied. The chief change 
introduced by the proclamations was with regard to 
the heritors, or owners of property, on whom greater 
responsibility is throvm, as well as a larger portion (jf 
the charge. Much reliance appears to be still placed 
on correction houses,” although the little ground there 
was for such reliance is manifested by the fact of 
their never having been provided, notwithstanding the 
enactments to that effect in 1G72 and 1 G98,'’ and the 
urgent directions and the penalties for noncompliance 
set forth in the 1st and 4th proclamations. The 
manner of removing beggars to the parish or place of 
their birth or accustomed residence prescribed in the 
1st proclamation, is so nearly similar to what was a 
few years afterwards directed in England by the lJ/4 
William 3rd^ cap, 18,® as to warrant the supposition of a 
common origin. 

The law in Scotland “ anent the poor,” may be said 
to have been settled by the Act of 1698, no change 
having been made between that and the Act of Union 
in 1707, and for a long period afterwards. 

On a review of what has been cited in the preceding 

•' Ant«, p]). 07 and 77. 

® Sec ‘ History of tlic English Coor Law,’ vol. i. p. 300. 
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pages, it will appear that the operative portions of the 
Smnniary of law are mainly derived from the Acts of 1579, 
Ji^tocnts. 1597, 1672, the first proclamation in 1692, and 
the Act of 1698. The general provisions of these Acts 
devolved the relief of the poor in the several parishes 
upon the heritors and the kirk session, who were 
authorised to tax and stent the inhabitants, as well 
as to apply tlic church collections, mortifications, and 
other incomings for that purpose. The taxing is to 
be equally apportioned between the heritors and the 
householders of the paiish, and a general power of 
supervision is given to the sheriffs, justices of peace, 
and magistrates of burghs. The persons to whom 
relief is to be afforded are of two classes—^rs^, the 
aged infirm and impotent poor, to w^hom a right of 
maintenance and needful shelter and support is freely 
given ; and secondly, the idle vagrant and mendicant 
poor, with respect to whom relief is to bo coupled with 
employment, and in certain cases with 2)uiiishment. 
They are not permitted to be idle, or to vaig or beg, 
but are to be comjielled to labour. Were they per- 
mitted to wander about and beg, they might j)ossibly 
obtain a living in that way ; but as they are ^^rohibited 
from so doing, and forced to work, the affording them 
the mc*ans of living in return seems to follow as a 
natural corollary, if not as an absolute right. The 
correction houses appear to have been considered, both 
by the Scottish legislature and the 2)rivy council, as 
likely to afford the least objectionable means of employ- 
ing such persons, and indeed of call who were without 
employment, and who, whether on that account or any 
other, were found in a state of idleness; and hence, 
we may presume, the urgency with which it was 
endeavoured to enforce the provision of such establish- 
ments. 

Supposing “ correction houses ” to have been j)ro- 
videcl, the degree of their usefulness, oi* whether useful 
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at all, would of course depend on their management, 
and the manner in which they were applied, tuo 
I f used as places of confinement, to which va- 
grants might be sent and subjected to labour by way 
of pimishment, there would be no more objection to 
them than to any other mode of imprisonment. If 
used for manufacturing purjioscs, and with the view 
of providing remunerative em])loyment at the public 
ehai ge, it is needless to say that they would fail of their 
object, and in the end be productive of evil. If used 
as a species of workhouse, and ajipliod to test the 
actual destitution of the parties sent thither, as well 
as for relieving their necessities, they might jirove 
beneficial ; and that something of this kind was con- 
templated by the promoters of these intended institu- 
tions, may be gathered from the direction in the 
original Act of 1072, and which is repeated in the 
pj’oclamation of 1 008, “ that each house shall have a 
large close, sufticiently enclosed foi* keeiiing in the said 
poor people, that they be not necessitated to be always 
within doors to the hurt or luizaixl of their health.'' 
As, liowever, the correction houses were never pro- 
vided, we need not speculate further as to what might 
have been their effects. 

T1 le kirk session of a parish in Scotland conjointly 
with the heritors, nearly assimilates to the old 
English vestry, and the functions of the two 
bodies with regard to the poor were likewise jmriHh 
similar. Each was presided over by the minister ” 
of the parish, each had to decide uj)on the nature and 
amount of the relief in every case, and each also had to 
provide at the public charge the means for afl'ording 
it. The kirk session was moreover, like the jiarish vestry, 
subjected to the supervision of a class of magistrates — in 
England to the justices of jieace, in Scotland to the sheriffs 
and justices in landward parishes, and to the magis- 
1 rales in bui'ghs. Tliis right of supervision as exercised 
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in England was productive of important consequences 
in regard to the expenditure for relief of the poor, 
the amount of which we have seen went on rapidly 
increasing from year to year, and the increase has 
been considered to have in a great degree arisen from 
the interference of the justices in questions of relief. 
Their right of interference had existed from an early 
period, and although restricted by The S^th George 
cap, 7^ (1722), it was again largely extended by The 
George Zrd^ cap, 137^ (1815), and continued to be 
exercised until the passing of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act in 1834, by wliich it was again restricted, 
and by which also justices were constituted ex-officio 
members of the boards of guardians. In Scotland the 
authority of the magistracy never extended beyond 
seeing that tlie laws were put in due execution — they 
had no power to interfere with tlje ordering of relief, 
which was exclusivc‘ly vested in the lieritors and kirk 
session ; and to this, coupled with the determination 
strenuously adhered to of not admitting a right to be 
relieved on the pait of any except the infirm and im- 
])otent poor, and the strict economy with which relief 
lias been afforded to tlu‘.se, may be attributed the com- 
paratively small amount of such relief in Scotland, as 
contrasted with that of England — a difference far 
greater than the actual state of the law in the two 
countries would seem to warrant or account for. 

Settlement was in Scotland free from most of the 
complications by which it was encumbered in 
.ttiemen. — Jt thcrc Only dcpeiidcd on birth, or 

on a continuous although not necessarily a constant 
residence in a ])arish for seven years, as first enacted, 
a period which was afterwards reduced to three years, 
and then again extended to seven, by the second pro- 
clamation ; but no one who did not beg or solicit alms 
was liable to be removed. In this resj>ect the Scottish 


^ See * History of the English Poor Law,' vol. ii, pp. 14 and 161. 
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law was always the same as what the English law was 
brought back to by The ibth George Srdy cap. 101,® and 
had therefore not been productive of the same amount 
of evil which unquestionably ensued from removals in 
England ; but it is nevertheless impossible to doubt, 
that in common with settlement of every kind where 
the power of removal is exercised, it must in many 
cases have caused great hardship, and that serious 
evils did practically ensue from the enforcement of 
the law. 

The laws affecting the vagrant classes had in England 
from the time of The Elizabeth^ downwards, been 
kept distinct from the enactments regarding the poor, 
and were reduced into one statute,’ known as the 
Vagrant Act in 1713. The case was different in Scot- 
land. Vagabonds, ‘‘sorners,” and masterful vagabonds, 
beggars, are included with the other poor in 
the Scottish Acts, although we do not find that the 
kirk session dealt with them in like manner. They 
in fact fell under the cognisance of the civil magis- 
trate, and there must often Ijave been great if not 
insuperable difficulty in distinguishing one class from 
the others — the indigent and more or less infirm poor 
from the vagabond — the employed and possibly indus- 
trious individual of one week, from the unemployed 
and therefore idle vagabond of the next. The line of 
demarcation between the two is continually changing, 
persons of one class to-day becoming merged in the 
other to-morrow. This difficulty of discrimination with 
regard to the poor exists in every state of society, but 
the condition of Scotland was calculated greatly to 
increase it, the vagabond classes being there exceed- 
ingly numerous. They were indeed so numerous and 
burthensome, as to lead Fletcher of Saltoun, whose 


* See ‘ History of the English Poor Law,’ vol. ii. jj. 118. 

Ibitl. vol. i. r- 180. 

‘ The 13tli Anne, cap. 26. See ‘History of the English Poor Law,’ vol. i. 
p. 400. 
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liberality and patriotism have never been questioned, 
to advocate the subjecting of them to a s|3ecies of 
slavery by way of remedy. But even this, he appeared 
to think would not be altogether effective, since the 
Highlands, being possessed by a people who are all 
gentlemen only because they will not work, and who 
in everything are more contemj)tible than the vilest 
slaves, except that they always carry arms, because for 
the most part they live upon robbery, will always be 
an inexhaustible source of beggars.” Wherefore he re- 
commends their removal, and their place to be filled 
from other pai-ts of the country ; and further, for 
example and terror,” that three or four hundred of 
the most notorious of those villains, which we call 
jockies, might be presented by the government to tlie 
state of Venice, to serve in their gallies against the 
common enemy of Christendom.”’' 

According to the order of date, the Act of Union in 
1707 would now be noticed; but there are a few Acts 
of the Scottish parliament, passed previous to 1(398, 
the notice of which has been postponed, and which 
cannot be altogether omitted, as they throw consider- 
able light upon the condition of the people and the 
general circumstauces of the country. 

The first of these Acts wliich I sliall notice was 

iG6i.^^ jiassed in the first parliament of Charles the 
hniVi 2 Second, and was entitled ‘An Act against 
Swearing and excessive Drinking.’ It recites 
that “ our sovereign lord being desirous tliat all his 
subjects may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all god- 
liness and honesty, and in order thereto liaving resolved 
to curb and suppress «all sort of sin and wickedness, and 
especially the abominable and so mucli abounding sins 
of drunkenness and all manner of cursing and swear- 


^ Seo Andrew Fletclier’s ‘ Secontl Discourse,’ written in 1()93, rt>. 103 and 
04 of tlie edition ]n-inted at (ilasjiow in 1749. 
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ing” — therefore it is enacted, that every person who 
shall blaspheme, swear, or curse, or who shall Against 

in ‘A 11 1 n 1 drunkenness 

drink to excess, shall, if a nobleman, be fined andswearing. 
twenty pounds Scots, if a baron twenty marks, if a 
gentleman heritor or burgess, ten marks, if a yeoman 
forty shillings, and if a servant twenty shillings ; and 
if the offender be not able to pay the penalty, then to 
be exemplarily punished in his body according to the 
merit of his fault.”* 

Eleven years afterwards another Act was passed con- 
firming the above, and all other Acts “ against 
cursing, swearing, drunkenness, fornication and 
uncleanness, profanation of the Lord’s day, 
mocking or reproaching of religion and the 
exercise thereof and directing that the several 
penrtties inflicted by the said Acts shall be exacted of 
the res})ective transgressors — for which purpose it is 
ordained, that besides the exercise of church dis- 
cipline, according to the laws and practice of the 
church,” the lords of session, slieriffs, bailies, magis- 
trates, and justices of peace, shall in the several 
parishes wliere they reside, ‘‘ as shall be dilated to 
tliem by the kirk sessions,” cause the several laws to 
ho executed. Collectors are moreover to be appointed 
to levy the fines, to whom the kirk session and heritors 
may in each case assign such a portion thereof for his 
services as may be deemed right, and the remainder 
is to be applied to the use of the poor of the parish — 
one half to those in the ‘‘ correction houses” for teach- 
ing them lawful trades, the other half to the aged and 
infirm poor appointed to be maintained by the contri- 
butions at the j)arish kirk. 

The practices of the court little accorded with the 
spirit pervading these Acts, or with the elevated 


' A shilling Scots is equal tx) If/. English ; a merk or mark Scots is 13fi. 4f/., 
equal to English ; a t)Ouinl Scots is equal to 20/. English. 
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although somewhat austere and rigid discipline of the 
Presbyterian church ; and it is not improbable that 
the Acts may have been passed to mark the dis- 
approbation of the clergy and better portion of tliQ 
Scottish people, with regard to the lax and dissolute 
manners of the upper classes, on whom the example 
of the court and its satellites throughout Charles tlie 
Second’s reign exercised a pernicious influence. An- 
otlier ‘Act against Prophaneness ’ was passed in IGOO, 
confirming the previous statutes, and requiring them 
“ to be put to exact and punctual execution but it 
does not contain any additional provisions, and requires 
no comment. 

An ‘ Act for suppressing of Theft, Robberies, and 

1062. Depredations,” was passed in 1062 . It declares 
juiy«, ‘’ that notwithstanding the many laws mad# for 
Ajiniuflt siq)pres 8 ing tliese crimes, “yet some insolent 
roljxJriof*. persons liavc of late, and daily do, commit 
dtprodations. outrag(%s, tlicfts, aiid robberies upon tlie persons 
and goods of divers his Majesty’s faithful subjects, to 
the dishonour of religion, contempt of authority, and 
reproach of the nation.” Wherefore in order to pre- 
vent such violences in future, “ that so all his Majesty’s 
good subjects may find the fruit of his happy restora- 
tion, in the safe protection of their persons and secure 
possession of their goods ” — it is ordained, tliat when- 
soever any oi)pressioiis, hereships,*" rciffs,^ sornings,'' 
thefts, robberies, or de])redations shall be committed, 
the owner of the goods away taken is to give intima- 
tion thereof to the sheriff or his deputy, or to any 
justice of j>eace or constable, who is immediately, upon 
pain of being liable for restitution of the goods or pay- 
ment of the value thereof, to “ command and require 
all the fensible persons within the parish to go with 
them in pursuit of the said goods, and the waytakers 
thereof,” which command the said persons are obliged 


Devastations. 
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to obey under a like penalty. And in case tlie thieves 
and robbers shall pass through or rest in any other 
parish, the justices of peace, constables, heritors, wad- 
setters, and feuars are required, with their tenants and 
servants, and such as they can command, to make oppo- 
sition and seize upon the goods and drivers thereof, 
and to restore tlie goods, and deliver or secure the way- 
takers, “that they may underly the law.” If the 
flepredators be so numerous and powerful that they 
cannot be stopped and mastered by tlie inhabitants of 
the said parish, then all the fensible inhabitants are to 
rise in arms and pursue them, requiring all the fensible 
2)ersons in any otlier 2)arish they 2)ass through to join 
witJi them, that so the goods may be restored to the 
right owners, and the de^n-edators juiiiislied according 
to kiw. It is further ordained, “ that if tlie ^mrsuer 
of the goods shall not be able after all his utmost 
ciidcavoui’s, with concurrence aforesaid, to recover tlie 
said goods and tippreheiid the way takers thereof, then 
the heritors, wadsetters, and feuars of the parish 
wherein the goods shall be found to have been dis- 
p(jsed of or sj^jar^ialled,^ shall bo liable for the value 
according to their several interests and it is further 
ordained, that in case the j^arties whose goods are taken 
away, or tliose who are obliged to rise with them, shall 
happen to slay, hurt, or mutilate any of the waytakers 
thereof or their associates, they shall never be drawn 
into question for the same. And for the better siq^press- 
ing of thefts robberies and depredations, the sheriffs 
and their deputes are strictly enjoined to put in execu- 
tion the powers confided to them by the laws, for pur- 
suing and ajq^rchending robbers and thieves, with all 
other persons who have no certain residence nor known 
way of livelihood; and the inbringer of every robber 
ami thief after he is outlawed and declared a fugitive, 
is to receive a reward of two hundred ]^ounds Scots. 


^ Dis|Rirsed, scaltered. 
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We here find proof of the depredations to which 
property was at that time subjected in Scotland. To 
raise the inhabitants of the plundered parish in pursuit 
of the depredators, and to require the inhabitants of 
other parishes to join in arresting them, was a natural 
remedy under the circumstances ; but the necessity for 
having recourse to such a remedy shows the lawless 
character of the period, and the prevalence of illegal 
combinations for the purpose of plunder and devasta- 
tion. Tliese acts of violence were no doubt chiefly 
perpetrated by the Highland clans, in their raids upon 
the more industrious and orderly inhabitants of the 
Lowlands, as described by Fletcher of Saltoun ; but 
they were not confined to them, similar violences being 
common in other parts of the country, arising often no 
doubt from party feuds, and aggravated by hereditary 
animosities. 

The masters of two sugar works established at 
Glasgow petitioned parliament in 1G81, repre- 
senting on behalf of themselves and their 
No. 103. pj^rtners, that tliey had emphyed a great part 
of their stocks and fortunes in setting up the said two 
works, which are now l)rought to that perfection that 
they are able and do sell the sugar at a third ]>art 
cheaper than the same can be imported from abroad, 
by which many people are kept at work, and a great 
stock of money which used to be exported is kept 
within the kingdom” — and they therefore humbly sup- 
plicate that the said two sugar works may be declared 
manufactures, and enjoy all the privileges and immuni- 
ties granted to manufactories by former Acts."* The 
supplication was favourably received by the king and 
the states of parliament, and after “ report of the lords 
of articles thereanent,” it is ordained that the peti- 
tioners and their successors shall enjoy all the privileges. 


* Soo Acts of and 1663 ; ante, 54 and 63. 
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freedoms, and immunities granted by the said Acts, 
and collectors are discharged from exacting any custom 
or excise or other public dues for any of the materials 
imported and used in or on any of the products of the 
said manufactures, for the s])ace of nineteen years. 
Four years afterwards (in 1G85) a similar favour was 
conferred upon the Greenland fishing, which is declared 
to be a manufactory, and exempt from duties of every 
kind — whereby it is supposed ‘‘ vast sums of moiiey 
will be ke])t witliin the kingdom, and by the export of 
oil and whalebone considerable sums of money will be 
brought into the kingdom.” Like reasons were assigned 
for tlie encouragement given to the Greenland and 
Eastland trades by the Charles 2nc1^ cap. 7/ in 

1672. In the above instances, as in the case of that 
Act, it is impossible not to a 2 )prove the solicitude mani- 
fested for extending the commercial resources of the 
country ; although the mode in wliicli this object 
was sought to bo accom])li8hed may be oj)en to some 
objection. 

The above enactments show that the jmrsuits of 
commercial industry had gotten to be apj)re- mx 
dated by the Scottish legislature : and this is ‘ 

PI 1*1 Juno 14, 

fuliher j)roved by an Act ])assed eight years 
subsequently “ for encouraging of foreign trade.” It 
commences by declaring, that “ our sovereign lord and 
lady the king and queen’s Majesties, considering how 
much the improvement of trade concerns the wealth 
and welfare of the kingdom, and that nothing hath been 
found more effectual for the improving and enlarging 
thereof than the erecting and encouraging of comj)anieH, 
wliereby the same may be carried on by undertakiugs 
to the remotest jiarts, which it is not jiossible for single 
jicrsons to undergo” — wherefore, with the advice and 
consent of [parliament, it is declared, “ that merchants 


^ Si*o ‘ History of the Enyilish Pwr Law,’ vol. i. p. 32JL 
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may contract and enter into societies and companies for 
carrying on trade to any kingdoms, countries, or parts 
of the world, not being at war with their Majesties ; to 
which societies and companies, all powers rights and 
privileges as to their persons, rules, and orders are 
granted, that by the laws are given to companies 
allowed to be erected for manufactories” — and further, 
for their greater encouragement, their Majesties “ upon 
the serious recommendation of the estates of parlia- 
ment,” promise to grant letters patent under the great 
seal, confirming the whole of the aforesaid powers and 
privileges, with what other encouragements their 
Majesties shall judge needful.” The Bank of England 
was established in the present year, and the East India 
Company was reconstituted" — events indicative of the 
enlightened interest taken by the government in pro- 
moting the general welfare, and of which the present 
Act affords another striking example. 

Two years after the above, we find another instance 

1695. nature in the establishment of the 

Scotland Bank of Scotland, for which an Act was passed 
wiabiishod. 1695 . It recites that our sovereign 
(William the Third), ^ “ considering how useful a public 
bank may be in this kingdom, according to the custom of 
other kingdoms and states, and that the same can only 
be best set uj) and managed by persons in compajiy, 
with a joint stock suificiejitly endowed, and with the 
powers, authorities, and liberties necessary and usual in 
such cases, hath therefore, with the advice and consent 
of parliament, allowed a joint stock amoiniting to tlie 
sum of 1 , 200 , 000 /., to be raised by the company hereby 
established, for carrying on and managing a public 
bank.” Twelve persons are then named, in whose 
favoiu' the Act was immediately passed, five of them 


• Soc * History of the EugUsIi Toor Law/ vol. i. p. 357. 

‘ Queen Mary died at the end of l>eceml)cr in the ]>receding year. 
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being described as resident in Edinburgh, and seven in 
London ; and they are authorised to receive sub- 
scriptions, “ and all and every the persons subscribing 
and paying into the said stock as aforesaid, are declared 
to be one body corporate and politic, by the name of 
The Governor and Company of the Bank of Scotland, 
under which name they shall have perpetual succes- 
sion.” 

An ‘Act anent murdering of Children’ was passed 
in 1690. (July 19th No. 50.) It declares that 
the king and queen, “ considering the frequent 
murders that have or may be committed upon innocent 
infants, whose mothers do conceal their being with 
child, and do not call for necessary assistance in the 
birth, whereby the new-born child may be easily stifled, 
or being left exposed in the condition it came into the 
world it must quickly perish ” — for preventing which, 
it is with the advice and consent of parliament ordained, 
“ that if any woman shall conceal her being with child 
diinhig the whole s])ace, and shall not call for and 
make use of help and assistance in the birth, tlie child 
being found dead or missing, the mother shall be holdeii 
and reputed the murderer of her own child,” and is to 
be proceeded against accordingly. The object of this 
Act is the same as that of James \st, cap, 27, in 1623 
but it aims at effecting the object with greater certainty, 
by declaring that the concealment of being with child, 
and not calling^for assistance, shall in case of the child’s 
being dead or missing subject the mother to capital 
punishment. The legal penalty for this most unnatural 
crime could not be carried further, and it-s entire pre- 
vention can perhaps only be hoped for through the 

“ One of these last is a Mr, Thcmina Contis — it is ])resnni(ifl Thomas Contis, 
a name afterwards of great eminence in the banking world. Tho firm of 
Coutts and Co. ha.s continued to be llio Loudon agents of Uk; Bank of Scotland 
to the present day. 

* See ‘History of the English Boor Law,’ vol. i. p. 245. 
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spread of education, and the beneficent influences of 
religion. 

Our attention must now be given to the ‘ Act for 
settling of Schools,’ which conferred the most 
important benefits on the Scottish people, and 
of which Scotland may be justly proud. The 
Act was passed in 1696, and recites that our sovereign 
Sou» considering how prejudicial the want of 

cbuibiisbed. schools in many places has been, and how 
beneficial the establishing and settling thereof in every 
parish will be to this church and kingdom ” — therefore, 
with the advice and consent of parliament it is ordained, 
that there shall be a school established and a school- 
master appointed in every parish, by advice of the 
heritors and minister thereof ; and that the heritors do 
meet and provide a commodious house for a school, and 
settle a salary for a schoolmaster, of not less than one 
hundred nor over two hundred marks, to be paid to him 
half-yearly at Whitsuntide and Martinmas ; ‘‘ and that 
they stent and lay on the said salary, conform to every 
lieritor’s valued rent within the parish, allowing each 
heritor relief from his tenants of the half of his propor- 
tion, for settling a school and payment of the school- 
master’s salary.” If the heritors shall not convene a 
meeting, or being convened shall not agree among 
themselves, then the presbyterie are to apply to the 
commissioners of the shire, who are empowered to 
establish the school and settle the master s salary within 
the above lijiiits, and to stent the same upon the heritors, 

which shall be as valid and cflectual as if it had been 
done by the heritors themselves ” — and for the better 
find more ready payment thereof, it is further ordained 
that if two payments run in arrear, the defaulters shall 
be liable to pay double their proportions then due, and 
double for every term’s proportion that shall be due 
thereafter, until the schoolmaster be completely paid. 
“ And that letters of horning, and all other executionals 
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necessary, be directed at the instance of the school- 
master for payment of the said stipend, and double of 
the proportions, in manner aforesaid.” 

We here see the origin of the Scottish parochial 
system of education, which has been carried into effect, 
and continued in operation, with singular judgment 
and perseverance during a long series of years; and 
the benefits arising from which, botli socially and 
morally, can hardly l)e over estimated. To the general 
establishment of schools under th(i provisions of the 
above Act, and the consequent spread of education it 
is owing, more perhaps than to any or all other causes 
combined, that Scotland, a comparatively i)oor country 
in its natural resources, has attained tlie important 
position it now occupies as a member of the British 
empire, and that the Scottish people are second to none 
in moral qualities, or in the arts and refinements of life. 

The above is the last of the Acts prior to the Union 
which I think it necessary to notice as bearing Rc^suitsof 
uj)on the condition of the people, and the ‘^gwiation. 
general state of the country. The inference to be 
drawn from these Acts seems to be, that the state of 
Scotland wastlieri, on tlie whole, not inatGrially differoni, 
from the state of England on the acci'ssion of J nines 
the First to the English crown. The feudal powers of 
the Scottish nobles had been reduced, and brought 
within the limits of the general law, by the ascendancy 
the Crown then acquired, as the feudal powers of the 
English nobility had been reduced through the as- 
cendancy acquired by tlie Tudor sovereigns in England ; 
and the people in both countries were gainers by the 
change. The imjirovement of their condition was 
greatly accelerated by the Revolution in 1G88, which, 
as Robertson remarks,^ introduced new maxims of 
government into Scotland- — To increase the authority 


See Itobcrtsou’s ‘ History of Scotland,’ vol. ii. p. 840, of the edition of 1811. 
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secure the privileges of the nohles, 
had hitherto been almost the sole object of the laws. 
Tlae rights of the people were scarcely ever mentioned, 
were disregarded, or unknown.” But thenceforward, 
he says, attention began to be paid to their welfare, 
“ and as they came to enjoy more security and greater 
power, their minds began to open, and to form more 
extensive plans of commerce, of industry, and of police ” 
— -how greatly their progress in these respects must 
have been assisted by the means of education provided 
for the people of every class under tlie last cited Act, it 
would be superfluous to point out. This was however 
a privilege confined to Scotland — it unhappily did not 
extend to England, where the education of the great 
body of the people has continued to be very imperfectly 
j)rovidod for even to the present day, although con- 
siderable improvement in this respect has certainly 
taken j)lace within the last few years. 

The union of England and Scotland under one go- 
vernment, is obviously essential to the prosperity of 
both, and all the more eminent of the English sovereigns, 
from Edward the First downwards, sought to accomplish 
this object either by policy or by force. The union of 
the two ci-owns under James the First, seemed to afford 
increased facilities for efleeting a union of the govern- 
ments, and Jaincs continued throughout his reign to 
urge the adoption of such a measure ; but he did not 
possess sufficient weight and consistency of character to 
bring it about. It was for a time accomplished by the 
iron will and sti’ong arm of Cromwell, whose vigorous 
policy was everywhere successful ; but the Restoration 
]>laced the two countries in the same relative position 
as before — not altogether antagonistic, it is true, but 
yet so incongruously joined as to render their junction 
a perpetual source of jealousy and dissatisfaction to 
each. From this state they were rescued by the Act of 
Union, in ihe reign of Anne. 
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To effect a union with Scotland, by bringing the 
affairs of the two countries into one common focus, was 
the object of Anne’s government, as it had been of that 
of her predecessors, and the general popularity and 
early glories of her reign greatly facilitated its accom- 
plishment. There was no doubt much preliminary 
negotiation, but the subject was formally opened By a 
letter from the queen to the Scottish parliament nos. 
in 1705, in which she says — ‘‘ We arc fully sa- 

~ letter the 

tisfied (and doubt not but you are) that great »c.,t|ish 
benefit would arise to all our subjects by an 
union of Scotland and England, and that no- 
thing will contribute more to the comjiosing of differ- 
ences and extinguishing heats tliat arc unliappily raised 
and fomented by the enemies of both nations, than the 
promoting of everything that tends to the procuring 
the same.” Tlie parliament was therefore earnestly re- 
commended to appoint a commission, as the English 
parliament liad done, for treating of and effecting what 
is so desirable for both kingdoms, and to which tlie 
queen promises to give her best and hearty assistance. 
The commission was accordingly appointed, and after 
lengthened negotiations the treaty was brought to a 
close, and on the 16th of January 1707 it was 
solemnly ratified by the parliament ; an ‘ A ct 
for securing the Protestant lieligion and Pres- jwmrtry'ie, 
byterian Church Government’ being at the 
same time passed. On the 19th of March following 
the ratification of the Treaty of Union by the Eiiglisli 
parliament was received and recorded, and tlie lord 
high commissioner,’' by command of her Majesty, de- 
clared it to be ‘‘ a great satisfaction to the queen that 
the Union is thus happily concluded in her reign, and 
that nothing should be omitted on her part to make the 
whole island feel tlie good effects of it.” 


Tilt' Duke of QiU'onabciTy. 
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On 24th of March, in the conciusion of the par- 
liament, the following address to the queen was agreed 
to— “ We your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal sub- 
jects, the noblemen and commissioners from shires and 
boroughs assembled in parliament, do with most humble 
thankfulness acknowledge that this nation has enjoyed 
many advantages under your Majesty’s most happy go- 
vernment, but above all we beg leave to return our 
most humble and hearty thanks to your Majesty for the 
great care and concern you have shown to bring the 
Treaty of Union of your Majesty’s two kingdoms of 
Scotland and England to a happy conclusion. This 
Union, which has often been attempted by your royal 
predecessors without effect, is by the special blessing of 
Heaven upon your Majesty’s reign and your wise con- 
duct now brought to perfection, which with the settle- 
ment of the succession in tlie Protestant line, has esta- 
blished a lasting monument of your Majesty’s glory to 
all future ages, and laid a firm foundation of the secu- 
rity of our religion, and the peace and prosperity of this 
island.” And finally, on the 25th of March, the lord 
high commissioner in putting an end to the session, 
declared — “ 1 am ])crsuaded that we and our posterity 
will reap the benefit of the union of the two kingdoms, 
and I doubt not that, as this parliament has had the 
honour to conclude it, you will in your several stations 
recommend to the people of this nation a grateful sense 
of her Majesty’s goodness and great care for the wel- 
fare of her subjcc’ts, in bringing this important affair to 
perfection, and that you will promote an universal 
desire in this kingdom to become one in hearts and af- 
fections, as we arc inseparably joined in interest, with 
our neighbour nation.” 

The above details regarding the Union are given 
somewhat at length, there being no other event in 
Scottish history which in its results affected in an equal 
degree the well-being of the people. ‘‘ Since the Union, 
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(Robertson remarks) the commons, anciently neglected 
by their kings and despised by the nobles, have emerged 
into dignity ; and being admitted to a participation of 
all the privileges which the English had purchased at 
the expense of so much blood, must now be esteemed a 
body no less considerable in the one kingdom, than they 
have long been in the other.” * And he furtlier ob- 
serves that the people, exempted from burdens to 
which they were formerly subject, screened from oppres- 
sions to which they had been long ex])osed, and adopted 
into a constitution whose genius and laws were more 
liberal than their own, they have extended their com- 
merce, refined their manners, made improvements in the 
elegancies of life, and cultivated the arts and sciences.” 
The testimony thus borne by so eminent a Scotchman, 
to the benefits conferred upon his country by the Union, 
is of much value; and it is confirmed by almost every 
other authority. The 2 )rogress of Scotland since, and 
its condition at the iiresent day, affords moreover proof 
of the advantages which followed the Union. Yet there 
was great opposition to it at the time, and the real 
patriots by whom it was j^romoted, were denounced as 
traitors to their country. Hence the heats and differ- 
ences, to which, as we have just seen, the queen adverts 
in her letter to the parliament, and which long continued 
to exist, although hap])ily with continually decreasing 
virulence, until at length the two nations became blended 
into one peojjle, distinctions gradually disappearing, and 
the same mannei’s habits sympathies and interests pre- 
vailing in all parts of our island. 

This entire union and Idending of the peoj^le did not 
however take place until after the Rebellion in 1745, 
when the defeat of the Pretender and his Highland 
followers, finally jmt an end to the hopes of the exiled 
family and their jiartisans, and to all 2)retences for dis- 


Scc KobiTtflori’s * History of Scoiluml,’ vol. ii. p, 842. 
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turbing the public peace. The steps subsequently taken 
by the government, in forming roads and opening out 
communications in the Highland districts, so as to render 
them generally accessible, changed the character of the 
Higlilanders, and led to their adoption of more sober 
and industrious habits than had before prevailed amongst 
them. They ceased to be gentlemen and robbers, as 
described by Fletcher of Saltoun,^ and became herdsmen 
and cultivators, their mountain slopes being converted 
into pasturage for sheep and cattle, and the lower levels 
to the raising of crops — a happy change for them, and 
for the country. Yet it was whilst this change was in 
progress that the poet lamented over the degradation 
of his country in the well-known strains" — 

“ Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn 
Thy banish’d i>eace, thy laurels torn ” — 

SO little is poetical testimony to be relied upon, whenever 
feeling or imagination takes the lead in depicting the 
stern realities of life ! 

After the Union, all separate legislation ceased. Scot- 
land was then represented in the united parliament, and 
its affairs were discussed and settled with a view to 
general results, and as portions of the common interest. 
With regal'd to our immediate subject, the law remained 
unchanged for considerably more than a century, and 
the relief of the Scottish poor was founded upon the 
enactments wliich have been described, and a summary 
of which is given at pages 86 to 90. The practice 
rniouci adopted under sanction of the law, requires 
otuit'ittw. however at least equal attention with the law 
itself ; and although the jiractice was varied and irre- 
gular, and often modified to meet local or special circum- 
stances, its general character is well ascertained ; and of 
this practice, it is necessary to afford some explanation. 


Auic, p. ao. 


Smollott’s ‘ Tears uf Scotlaud.’ 
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The power of assessment for providing the means of 
relief, we have seen was given by the Act of 
1579^ to magistrates in burghs, and to justices 
in landward parishes, which power was afterwards 
transferred to the heritors and kirk sessions ; but until 
a comparatively recent period, this power of assessment 
was very rarely exercised, the funds for the support 
of the poor being raised (we may presume not always 
quite voluntarily) in the way of contributions at the 
parish churches, together with certain moneys arising 
from mortifications and other sources. On this point, 
the committee of the General Assembly, in their Report 
of 1839 on the management of the poor, remark — “It 
is true that a compulsory assessment for the support of 
the impotent poor, was at a very early period permitted 
in Scotland — but no assessment was imposed for upwards 
of a century afterwards ; and when at length this mea- 
sure became necessary in certain parishes, the use of it 
was confined to these parishes, the rule in practice 
which was acted upon having been, tliat an assessment 
is not to be laid on in any parisli, while a sufficiency of 
funds for the maintenance of the poor therein is volun- 
tarily contributed.” 

So likewise in a Report forwarded by the moderator 
of the General Assembly in 1818 (included in the Third 
Report of the Select (committee on the Poor Laws), it 
is stated to be a characteristic of the Poor Laws of 
Scotland, “ that while they secure ultimately a certain 
provision for the poor, they do not imjiorativcly require 
a regular and permanent annual tax or assessment to be 
levied for their support. They permit such a tax or 
assessment to be avoided entirely, if other parochial 
funds that are applicable shall be found adequate ; and 
if from the occasional deficiency of these funds, any 
assessment may be found necessary, still the amount of 


AiUt*, p. 10. 
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it may be so limited, at the discretion of the heritors 
and kirk session, as to be merely sufficient for meeting 
the deficiency.” It hence appears that at the end of 
two centuries and a half after the power was given by 
the Act of 1579, and more than a century after the 
Union in 1707, assessment for relief of the poor was 
little practised in Scotland — it in fact formed an ex- 
ception, instead of being the rule, as was the case in 
England. 

In the Report of 1818 above quoted, it is stated that 
prior to the year 1700, the number of parishes in which 
assessments had taken place was only three ; between 
that and 1800" there were 93 more, and thence to 1817 
not less than 49. The number at the date of the Report 
is stated to have Ijeen 152,® containing a population of 
339,879. In the Report of 1839, also quoted above, 
the number of parislies at that time assessed is stated to 
be 23G, with a population of 1,137,G46, thus showing a 
steadily progressive increase, both in the number of 
parishes assessed and in the amount of their population, 
in the latter especially, assessments becoming indis- 
pensable in the large towns and manufacturing districts. 
A great diversity is described as existing in the mode 
of adjusting the assessment, but in landward parishes 
it is said to be for the most part levied one-half from 
the heritors and the other half from the tenants and 
householders, while in burghs the rate is levied from 
the inhabitants generally. Sometimes the assessment is 
fixed as a certain rate on the valuation, sometimes as a 
rate on the actual renhil or value of the real property 
possessed by the ratepayers ; “ and sometimes as a rate 
on the estimated amount of their means and substance, 
or general wealth.” In burghs the rate is sometimes 

“ In the Eeport of 1839 the number is said to h.avo been 192, but thcr(3 is 
much uncertainty in re<];anl (o these mirnliers, anil T retain that which is ^ijiven 
in Table No. 2 of tlie Appendix. It is however stated in a note, tliat 25 aildi- 
tional returns have bc*on received, but too late to admit of their contents being 
included in the tables. 
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levied on the rental of the property, in others on an 
estimate of the means and substance of the occupiers 
“ with different variations or modifications according to 
the particular usage of the burgh.’’ 

The entire amounts raised by assessment, and from 
other sources, appears by a supplemental return Amount of 
to parliament in 1820, to have then been as 
follows — 

By assessment £40,718 10 5i 

By collections, voluntary contributions, and other means 04,477 7 3f 

£114,195 17 9 

equal to an average of I 5 . per head on the popula- 
tion, according to the census of 1811. 

The entire amounts raised ])y assessment and from 
other sources, according to the Ee 2 )ort of 1839, was 
then, on an average of the three preceding years — 


By assessment £77,239 19 0 

By collections, contributions, and sessional funds .. .. 77,881 13 2 


£155,121 12 2 

equal to something above an average of Is. Ad, per 
head on the population, according to the census of 1831. 

The total number of poor jiersons receiving i*clief, 
is stated in the supplemental return presented Numhom 
in 1820 to have been 44,199, equal to about 
2^ per cent, on the poj)ulation, according to the census 
of 1811. In the Rejiort of 1839, on an average of the 
three jjreceding years, the number of regular j)oor on 
the permanent roll is set down at 57,969, the occasional 
poor 20,348, and the lunatic poor 1112, in all 79,429, 
equal to about 3 per cent, on the population,^ which 
had gone on steadily increasing from 1,050,000 at the 
period of the Union, and 1,805,688 in 1811, to 2,365,114 


^ The decenuial census in 1811 an<l in 1831 In'ar an equal proportion to the 
period of tliese and the preceding returns, Ixsing in each case six years anterior. 
II 1 C population would liowcver api^ear greater, if estimated for 1817 and 
1837, and would exhibit a somewhat less i)ercentagc of i)aupcri8m. 
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at the census in 1831. So that in the twenty years 
which intervened between the two returns of 1811 and 
1831, the number relieved had it appears increased 
from 24 to 3 per cent, on the population, and the amount 
raised for the purposes of relief, from 1$. Sd, to l5. 4d. 
per head on the population. 

It may liere be useful to contrast the condition of 
Comparison Scotland in regard to the relief of the poor, with 
pauiH-rismof wliat wus tlic conditiou of England in this 

Scotlatid and ^ ^ 

England. rcspoct at nearly the same period — 

Proportion Rato per 
Numlx'r Amount of per cent, head on 

Population. relieved. relief, on popula* popular, 


lion. lion. 

£. 8. d, 

England, « 1840 .. 15,502,000 1,199,529 4,576,965 7i 5 lOi 

ScollaiKl, 1837 .. 2,500,000 79,429 155,121 13 


This comparison appears highly favourable to Scot- 
land as regards the extent of pauperism, which in pro- 
portion to the population is less by one-half than what 
prevailed in England, and there is a still greater dif- 
fercuicc in the nitio of relief, which docs not reach a 
quarter of the English amount. There may however 
be circumstances not only to account for the difference 
tlius sbown to exist between tlic two countries, but also 
to divest it in some degree of tlic favourable inferences 
as respects Scotland, to wbicb tlie difference is calculated 
to give rise; for it by no means follows that tbc more 
limited extent of I’elief in Scotland, is a proof of the 
relief being better administered, or of the people being 
there better conditioned or less in need of it than was 
the case in England. 

An intelligent writer, who appears to be thoroughly 
conversant with the subject,*’ declares ‘‘ that the general 
deficiency of the allowances to the impotent poor in 
Scotland is habitually suj>plemented, not (or only par- 

* See * History of the English Poor Law,’ vol. ii. pp. 375, 417, and 
A])pcndix Ku. 2. 

See Alison’b ‘ Reiuarks uii the Poor Laws of Scotland,’ pp. 6 and 8, edition 
1844. 
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tially) by assistance from relatives or friends, but in all 
parts of the country by begging^ or one form or other of 
mendicity, L e, by assistance given by persons who are 
either strangers to the suffering poor, or on whom they 
have no natural claim.’* And he likewise declares 
Scotland to be an example of the general fact, that 
wherever there is not an efficient legal provision for the 
relief of the poor, ‘‘ the alternative practically found to 
exist is an extensive system of mendicity, under which 
there is much more misery disorder and vice, and such 
an extent and intensity of human suffering, as imposes 
a very heavy responsibility on the supporters of the 
voluntary system.” He further remarks, that those who 
jirc entrusted with the management of the poor in Scot- 
land, profess to administer a law which binds them to 
provide for the needful sustentation of all poor and 
impotent persons, and defines what is meant by ‘ needful 
sustentation,’ by specifying that it is that which the 
poor ^of their own consent^ shall be content to receive, 
and ‘ Vwe unheggand" They grant to the poor in almost 
all parts of the country an allowance utterly inadequate 
to their maintenance, knowing perfectly that the only 
means by which this deficiency can be supplied is com- 
mon begging ; and then they punish as criminals, persons 
who have been reduced to this degradation by their own 
maladministration of the laws designed for the protec- 
tion of those very persons.” 

That the results should be as above described, in the 
absence of a general assessment or other certain and 
sufficient provision for the relief of the poor, cannot 
excite surprise ; and the coupling of assessment with 
volunhiry contributions, as we have seen to be the 
practice in vScotland, was certainly not calculated to 
remedy the evil, inasmuch as the one mode has invari- 
ably been found to interfere with and neutralise the 
other. Where destitution is not relieved, mendicancy 
must abound, violences will occur, and life and property 
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be insecure. Where destitution is in some degree but 
not sufficiently relieved, life and property may be less 
insecure, but mendicancy must still more or less 
abound ; and the prevalence of a low standard of habits 
manners and mode of life in the mendicant classes, will 
operate injuriously upon and tend to depress the general 
character of the population. People become reconciled 
to what is common — to wretched dwellings where they 
inhabit them — to squalor filth and rags where they 
are perpetually presented to their view ; and they are 
themselves prone to sink to a level which they have 
thus ceased to regard with repugnance. That there 
was ground for apprehension on tliis score, in the case 
of Scotland, we have abundant proof. 

In the Report for 1818, before quoted, it is stated 
that resolutions had been entered into by some counties 
for the suppression of mendicancy, but that these reso- 
lutions have not been carried into effect. Several of 
the ministers, it is said, consider ‘‘that the stranger 
poor carry away in the shape of alms from the parish, 
more in value each year than would support comfortably 
the whole poor on the parish roll but there is never- 
theless a diversity of opinion as to the expediency of 
putting an entire stop to begging. Some ministers 
deprecate its suppression “ as likely to lead to the still 
more pernicious measure of compulsory assessments.” 
Others think that the practice is attended wuth many 
hurtful effects, and some go so far as to consider begging 
“a violation of the whole provisions purposes and 
spirit of the Poor Laws, as a heavy loss to the com- 
munity of productive labour, as encouraging the vices 
of those who are professionally pilfering vagrants, find 
as habituating generally the pauper to duplicity false- 
hood improvidence and dissipation.” In some districts, 
it is said, the poor are limited to beg in their own 
parish only. In others they are not permitted to beg 
even within their own parish, without a licence from 
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the kirk session, or a justice of peace ; and instances 
are mentioned where they are restricted to beg on one 
particular day of the week : but “ in a very few 
parishes only are badges worn by the begging poor.” 
By such and similar limitations the practice of begging 
is said to be considerably checked, and an anticipation 
is held out “ that it will soon be checked more exten- 
sively, and confined by such salutary and practicable 
regulations as the interests of public police and morals 
seem loudly to require.” 

The preventive and the remedy for the evils above 
noticed, would be found in a general assessment for relief 
of the destitute, who might then with perfect justice 
be restrained from begging ; in which case the public 
would not only be relieved from the contaminating 
influence of mendicancy, but the burden of supporting 
tlie poor which before pressed injuriously upon in- 
dustry, would be borne by the general capital of the 
country — a change on every account and to all parties 
beneficial. 
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Distinctive characteristic of Scottish Poor Law — Administration of relief — 
Settlement — Distress in Scotland — Schoolmasters’ Act — Its effects — 
Distress at Paisley — Decision of Supreme Court — Scotch and English 
systems contrasted — Report on distress at Paisley — Extent and influence 
of distress — Rej)ort of Poor Law Inquiry Commission — Mr. Twisleton’s 
‘ Reasons of Dissent therefrom.* 

The chief characteristic of Scottish Poor Law adminis- 
tration, as contrasted with that of England, is the per- 
tinacity with which all claim to relief on behalf of the 
able-bodied poor has been resisted. The General As- 
sembly in their Report of 1839 however, admit ‘‘that 
the situation of people destitute of employment was not 
to be overlooked, and that many cases might occur in 
which men of this class ought to obtain temporary relief 
in times of occasional sickness or unusual calamity, 
although not as a matter of right.” With this view, it 
is said, a certain proportion of the church collections has 
from an early j)eriod been placed at the disposal of the 
kirk sessions, “ in order that they, at their discretion, 
may he enabled to afford assistance for a time to such 
industrious persons within their bounds as should happen, 
owing to temporary sickness, or to a casual failure of 
work, to be in difficulty and straits.” This arrangement 
rested for a long time on usage only, hut was at length 
sanctioned by the proclamation of 1693,*' afterwards 
ratified by parliament, “ by which one-half of the church 
collections was left to the disposal of the kirk sessions. 


Ante, p. 81. 
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for the purpose in part as has since been held, of being 
so applied.” Such, it is further said, “ are the rules of 
the law of Scotland on this subject — such the origin and 
foundation of the distinction between those who are 
called the ‘ ordinary ’ and those who are denominated 
^ occadonaV poor. The latter receive temporary as- 
sistance only from the charity of the parish, bestowed at 
the discretion of the kirk session, during the pressure of 
want. Of the former a roll is made up, in terms of the 
Act of 1579 and subsequent statutes, and altered at 
stated periods according to circumstances by the kirk 
session in each parish, and such of the heritors as may 
act with them. The poor whose names arc thus en- 
rolled, are entitled to periodical allowances permanently 
and as a matter of legal right.” ^ 

The allowances to the parochial poor, are in tlici 
Report of 1839 said to be in all cases remark- 
ably moderate.*^ The principle on which the 
amount is fixed, is — “ that except in very rare instances 
of total and absolute destitution, the aliment to bo pro- 
vided by the parish is not such as would render the 
pauper independent of other resources — that in general 
jx)or persons are not so entirely destitute as not to be 
cajiable of procuring a part of their sustenance by their 
own labour, or by the assistence of relatives, or the 
benevolence of neighbours and others; and that it is 
only what may be necessary for their support, in addi- 
tion to these sei)arate means, that the parisli ought to 
supply.” A small sum in aid of their resources will, it is 
said, afford the relief that is necessary, and anything in 
addition would be adverse to the true interests of the 
parish, and the moral habits of the people. The relief 
afforded is therefore only supplemental to the earnings 
from all other sources, begging included, and amounts 
in fact to what was long known in England as relief 


Sc{‘ the ‘ General Assembly’s Report of 1830,’ ]). 7. 

I 
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in aid of wages.” The evils arising from such a prac- 
tice would of course greatly depend upon the extent to 
which it is carried, and the persons to whom it is applied. 
If applied to the labouring classes, it would tend to 
divert them from a reliance upon their own industry, 
and also to lower the rate of wages — if to the infirm 
and disabled poor, the insufficiency of relief would not 
only cause them suffering and privation, but would also 
lead to their being depressed lower socially, than with a 
due regard to the general welfare it is right that they 
should be, whilst mendicancy would at the same time be 
sanctioned and perpetuated. 

The foregoing extracts from the Report of 1839 
explain the practice as regards the “ occasional ” or 
able-bodied poor, whose relief in any way is left entirely 
to tlie discretion of the kirk session, as a matter of 
charity. The relief of the ordinary ” or infirm poor, 
is imperative upon the heritors and kirk session con- 
jointly ; but in the Report of 1818, it is stated that in 
practice the heritors seldom or never interfere in regu- 
lating the concerns of the poor, or the poor’s funds, 
except in parishes where assessments are levied.” In 
such cases “they meet on the first Tlmrsday of August 
in each year, or oftener if they judge it expedient, and 
along with the kirk session examine and adjust the 
poor’s roll, and fix the amount of the assessments re- 
quinnh In ])ractice therefore, the heritors, we see, in 
no way interfere with the relief of the “ occasional ” or 
able-bodied 2 )oor ; and ojily with that of tlie “ ordinary ” 
or infirm j)Oor, wliere tlic 2)arish has been subjected to an 
assessment. The reason for their tlien doing so is suffi- 
ciently plain, as they are required to j^ay half the levy ; 
but file reason for their being exempted from inter- 
ference with the relief of the “occasional” poor is not 
so clear, since the first proclamation (that of 1092*') 


‘ Anti', 7S. 
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directs that “ if any of the poor of the parish are able 
to work, the heritors of the parish are hereby authorised 
and required to put them to work according to their 
capacities, either within the parish or to any adjacent 
manufactory, as they shall find expedient, furnishing 
them always with meat and clothes.” There is here no 
limitation as to the class of persons to be employed and 
furnished with meat and clothing, except their being 
poor, and capable of work, on each of which points the 
heritors appear to be the parties to decide, and to be 
responsible for putting the law in execution. It seems 
difficult therefore to understand the grounds on which a 
claim to relief was in practice limited to the ordinary” 
poor, or on which the heritors were deemed to be re- 
stricted from relieving the wants of the “ occasional ” 
poor. We have seen however that both restrictions 
were practically maintained througliout a long series of 
years.^ 

Althougli tlie management of the poor and the ad- 
ministration of tlie funds arc by law vested in the 
heritors and kirk session in landward parishes, and in 
the magistrates in burghs, the Report of 1831) declares 
that i]i the latter case the management generally de- 
volves upon the kirk session; and it also repeats the 
statement made in the Report of 1818, to the effect, 
that in all cases where the poor are provided for by 
voluntary contributions, the management is left to the 
kirk session alone. Rut the heritors and magistrates 
are, it is said, always entitled to have an account of their 
administration from the sessions, even when the funds 
(consist exclusively of church-door collections. When 
these “become inadequate, the heritors are called upon 


** In bis valnnble work on ScoU’.li Poor I^w, "Mr. Dunlop remarks tb.at 
“tbc general tenor of our Scottish statutes ajiplies solely to lliose who are 
IH'rmanenlly disalilea; ami althougli in many ])arislies, it was the practice to 
alford relief to persons lal touring under 1cni])orary sickiie.ss, llicre seems to be 
no {iiitliority for considering that this impcrnln c on tli(!m.” — p. On, 
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to determine as to the course to be pursued ; and whether 
they adopt the plan of a voluntary assessment, or impose 
a legal rate, they thereafter take a more active super- 
intendence at the general yearly or half-yearly meetings 
of the joint board of heritors and session.” 

The Scottish law of settlement has already been 
Practice HB briefly noticed.® The practice under it is to 
Settlement, be gathered from the Eeports of the General 
Assembly. Tliatof 1839 states, that “the circumstances 
which entitle the impotent poor to demand parish re- 
lief are, that the claimant has had his residence or 
‘ common resort ’ within the parish during the last three 
years immediately before he fell into a state of poverty 
and inability to support himself ; and if he has removed 
from the parish, that he has not since his removal 
acquired a legal settlement in any other. If he has 
funds of his own, or relations who are bound in law and 
able to maintain him, the parish will be relieved of so 
doing.” But it is added, “ there is not and never existed 
by the law of Scotland, a power of removal of persons 
likely to become chargeable, such as was established in 
England by the 14^A Charles 2nd^ cap. 12,^ and which 
gave rise to so much litigation and oppression.” The 
lleport of 1818 remarks, that “it does not appear that 
there ever has been an instance of the removal of a 
pauper from one parish to another involuntarily, or by 
legal means. Even when the title of a pau]')er to main- 
tenance has been contested at law between two parishes, 
he has been allowed to make his option of residence in 
either of them, and his allowance has been received by 
him in the usual way from the parish found liable to 
pay it. He fr(?quently makes his option of residence in 
the parish where he can best find employment, when 
able to follow it, or where he happens to have relations 


“ Ante, p. 88. 

' See ‘ History of tlie English Uoor Law,’ vol. i. p. 293. 
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living and who are able to contribute towards his sup- 
port.’" This is practically equivalent to irremovability, 
and must have gone far in the then state of Scotland, to 
mitigate the evils necessarily inherent in a settlement 
law. 

The description which has been previously given of 
the several legislative enactments regarding the poor, 
and the account here given of what has been the practice 
in this respect, chiefly founded on the representations 
coutained in the General Assembly’s Reports, will it is 
hoped enable the reader to understand both the state of 
the law, and the manner in which it was applied, through- 
out the long period extending from the Union in 1707 
to the passing of the Amendment Act Sth and 9th Vic- 
toria, cap. 83, in 1845. Before entering upon a con- 
sideration of that statute, and the inquiries by which it 
was preceded, there are yet however a few matters 
which require to be noticed, as being essential to a right 
understanding of the condition of the people, more 
especially in the western districts. 

In 1783 great distress prevailed in Scotland, espe- 
cially in the Highlands, and a committee of the ,^^3 
House of Commons was appointed to inquire JSLin 
into the circumstances. A good deal of evi- 
dence was taken, both oral and written, and reported 
to the house.® One of the witnesses stated — “ that the 
season last year was very cold, and the harvest late — 
that the frost came on at the beginning of November 
very severe, and a great deal of snow fell at the be- 
ginning of the month — that at that time the corn in 
general was far from ripe, and only a small proportion 
of it was cut before the snow fell, and that the crop was 
very deficient.” Another witness stated — ‘‘ that during 
tlie early frost and fall of snow in November and De- 


^ Soe Rei)ort presented on the 2ftth May 1783, and subsequently printed by 
order of the House of Commons, dated 7ih May 1846. 
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eembw last, the wop of potatoes was entirely destroyed 
m most parts of the connties of Naim Inverness and 
Murray — that the oats and barley were covered mth 
snow before they were ripe— that the cattle in many 
parts were kept alive by pulling the green corn from 
under the snow, and that the frost kept the corn from 
filling so as to yield meal — that this is the second bad 
season, and the farmers had sold great part of their stock 
to pay their rent.” The sherifi* of the counties of Caith- 
ness and Sutherland wrote, stating — “ that the condition 
of the north parts of Scotland is truly lamentable — In 
Sutherland and Eoss shires many people have already 
perished for want of food — Caithness is not far removed 
from a similar disaster, and in Orkney they are still 
nigher to it.’' Another writer from Inverness, states — 
‘‘ I cannot express to you the miserable situation of this 
gLJOimtry — There are many good farmers with their 
wives and children begging in the streets — Last harvest 
has finislied the most of them — meal or any kind of 
victuals caJHiot be had for love or money, and liefore the 
siiniiiier is over people will die in the fields for want.” 

Under these very distressing circumstances, the com- 
mittee came to the resolution that Government should 
he enabled to allow the importation of corn for a time, 
not c‘x<!eeding four months from the 3rd of September 
next, into the several counties named ; and it was further 
resolved — ‘‘ That it is the opinion of this committee, that 
the commissioners of land-tax of the said counties be 
enabled to levy a sum not exceeding 14Z. Scots, on every 
100/. Scots of the valued rent of the said counties, and 
to apply the same to the relief of such of the inhabitants 
i\js are or shall be reduced to poverty by the failure of 
last year’s crop, and the scarcity and high price of corn 
occasioned thereby.” . 

These resolutions were reported to the house by Mr. 
Pulteney, the chairman of the committee, who moved 
an address to the king, which was unanimously 
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adopted, to the effect — “ That it appears from evidence 
brought before this house that the inhabitants of the 
Highlands and northern parts of Scotland in particular, 
have suffered most severely from the lateness of the 
last hai;vest, whereby their corn while green was covered 
with snow, and in many places was not gathered in till 
the month of December, and then in a very bad con- 
dition. That the crop of j>otatoes on which the said 
inhabibints principally depend for support, was also 
destroyed l)y the fi’ost. That many of ilie said inhabit- 
ants being thereby reduced to indigence, will either be 
iionstrained to migrate or be ex]>osed to tlie danger of 
jierishing for want of food, unless timely measures be 
devised for their relief. That the distresses occasioned 
by famine being generally most extreme in the sum- 
mer months immediately preceding the new' harvest, 
wdien this house may not be sitting’' — his Majesty is 
besought to give such directions as may most effectually 
avert the evils apprehended from tlie above calamitous 
state of tlxe northern jiarts of Scotland, and the house 
])romises to make good the expenses incurred “ in re- 
lieving the misery to wdiicli his Majesty’s unhappy sub- 
jects may be reduced by this most deplorable calamity” 
— and the several provisions were forthwith embodied 
in an Act {The 2Zrd George cap, 53) which imme- 
diately received the royal assent. 

The distress at tliis time appears to have been very 
severe, and the removal of the restriction on the im- 
portation of corn was undoubtedly judicious under the 
circumstances. This was jealously done however, and 
limited both in duration and area — tlius showing that 
the legislature did not omit other considerations in its 
sympathy lor the distress of the people. The power 
given to the land-tax commissioners to assess and 
levy upon all and every the heritors and landholders 
within the respective counties of Perth, Kincardine, 
Aberdeen, Inverness, Boss, Nairn, Orornartie, Argylc, 
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Forfar, Banff, Sutherland, Caithness, Elgin, Dumbar^ 
ton, Orkney, and Zetland, a sum of money not exceed- 
ing 14/. Scots, on every lOOZ. Scots of valued rent,” 
and to apply the same in relieving such of the inhabit- 
ants of these counties as have been reduced io indi- 
gence by the failure of the last year’s crop, ^ in such 
way and manner as tlie said commissioners in their judg- 
ment and discretion sliall think fit” — was a judicious 
measure, and calculated to alford immediatdk aid ; but 
we have no means of ascertaining to what extent the 
power was exercised, or whether it was exercised at all. 
With a return of the usual seasons, it must be pre- 
sumed tliat the distress subsided, at least for a time ; 
but it will be seen that these districts were afterwards 
subjected to similar privations, arising from the same or 
a similar cause. 

Tlie Schoolmasters’ Act, ASrd George cap, 54, 

1H03. also requires to be noticed, it being of very con- 
siderable importance, as well generally, as in 
uiuBteiH Act. connexion with our subject. It is entitled ‘ An 
Act for making better provision for the Parochial 
Schoolmasters, and for making further regulations for 
the better government of the Parish Schools in Scot- 
land.’ It commenciis by declaring that — “ The parish 
schoolmasters in Scotland are a most useful body of 
men, and their labours have been of essential importance 
to the public welfare.” The Scottish Act of William 
the Third^' on the subject is then referred to, and its pro- 
visions for the salaries of the schoolmasters are recited, 
wliich it is said “ by difference in the value of money, 
and change in the circumstances of the country, has 
become a provision altogether inadequate for a body of 
men whose labours are of so great public utility” — 
wherefore it is enacted, that except in certain cases 
mentioned, the salary of each parish schoolmaster shall 
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not be under the sum of 300 merks,‘ nor above the sum 
of 400 merks Scots, per annum; and it is further 
.directed, that within three months after the passing of 
the Act, the heritors and the minister of every parish 
are to hold a meeting (notice thereof being previously 
given) and on due consideration of the circumstances 
of the parish in respect to exteiit population and 
valued rent, and the probable amount of the other emo- 
luments of the schoolmaster’s oflBce,” are to determine 
.whether the salary shall be 300 merks, or 400 merks, 
or such other sum between the two as seems most 
suitable ; and shall fix the amount of such salary by a 
resolution, to be signed by the preses of the meeting, 
and delivered to the schoolmaster, as his authority for 
collecting the same ; which amount is to be paid by the 
several heritors, in the same manner as is prescribed by 
the former Act. But it is also provided — “ that no 
salary at present payable to any schoolmaster shall be 
diminished,” and in cases where any portion is payable 
in grain or meal, ‘‘ it is so to be continued, with such 
additions in money as the meeting shall deem proper,” 
and in determining the amount of such additions, the 
grain or meal making part of the salary is to be 
estimated at the rate of 200 merks per chalder. The 
salaries so fixed and determined, are to continue pay- 
able for five-arid-twenty years after the passing of the 
Act; and within three years after the expiration of 
that period, the average price of a chalder of oatmeal 
for all Scotland is again to be ascerhiined, and is to 
form the rate according to which the schoolmasters’ 
salaries are then to be fixed ; and so on, for every suc- 
ceeding twenty-five years — thus providing for the ad- 
justment of whatever changes may take place in the 
successive periods. 


• A merk is 13«. 4-/. Scuts, equal Eii-^lish. A salary of 300 merks 

Scots, is t]ierefur('. 10/. 13s. id. sterliiii^, aud one of 400 merks Scots is 
'I'll, 4«. od. sterling. 
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The Act farther directs, that in every parish where 
a commodious house for the school, and a dwellinghouse 
with a garden for the schoolmaster have not been pro- 
vided, the heritors of every parish shall provide the 
scbooihouse, same — the house for the residence of the school- 
iionw,and mostcr uot cousisting of more than two apart- 

gttrden, tolxj -i • 

provided. ments, including the kitchen, with a portion ol 
ground for a garden from fields used for the ordinary 
purposes of agriculture or pasturage, as near and con- 
venient to tlie schoolmaster’s dwellingliouse as reason- 
ably may be ; which garden shall contain at least one- 
fourth of a Scots acre,*' and be enclosed with such fence as 
is generally used for such purposes in the district where 
it is situated.” The expense of providing schoolhouse 
dwellinghouse and garden, and supporting the same, is 
to be defrayed in like manner as is prescribed for pro- 
viding a schoolhouse liy the preceding Act of William’s 
reign. Where a garden “ cannot be allotted to the 
schoolmaster without great loss and inconvenience,” 
the heritors, with the consent of the kirk session, may 
assign to the schoolmrister in lieu of such garden, an 
addition to his salary at the rate of eight bolls of oat- 
meal per acre.” If the heritors neglect or refuse to 
provide the schoolhouse dwellinghouse and garden, or 
in case of the schoolmaster’s not being satisfied with 
the accommodation afforded him, he may represent the 
same to the quarter sessions, whoso judgment thereon 
is to be final — provided always, that no justice of the 
peace who shall be an heritor in the parish of such 
schoolmaster, shall vote upon such representation.” 

The schoolmaster is to be appointed by the heritors 
owning lands of not less than lOOZ. Scots, valued rental,® 
and the minister of the parish, at a meeting assembled 


^ An acre Sects is alx>iit. an acre and a qriarter Enp^lish, twenty-three of 
the iattcr l)oing equal to twenty-nine of the former, very nearly. 

*" Equal to 8/. Ux. sterling. 
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after due notice ; and every schoolmaster so elected, is 
to carry the minute or a certified copy of the minute of 
his election to the presbytery, with an attestation of his 
having taken the oath of allegiance ; and the presby- 
tery shall thereupon take trial of his sufficiency for the 
office, in respect of morality and religion, and of such 
branches of literature as shall be deemed most necessary 
for the parish.” And provided they are satisfied with 
the same, he is to be furnished with an extract from 
their minutes, bearing that he had appeared, produced 
the attestations required, and had been found on trial 
duly qualified for discharging the duties of the office to 
vdiicli he had hovu elected, which extract shall complete 
his right to the emoluments provided by the Act.” The 
school fees are to be fixed as the heritors and minister 
sliall from time to time direct, and a table of such fees is 
to be hung up in the schoolroom ; but the sclioolmaster 
is nevertheless bound to teach sucli poor children as the 
heritors, qualified as above, and tlie minister of the 
parish shall recommend.” 

It is also provided that the presbyteries, in their visi- 
tations, shall have the power of regulating the hours of 
teaching, the length of the vacation, or anything that 
may be wrong or compiained of in the management of 
the 8cho(d ; and the sclioolmaster is required to conform 
to and obey all regulaticms so made, ‘‘under pain of 
censure, suspension from or deprivation of his office, as 
to the presbytery shall seem proper.” The presbytery 
are also empowered, on complaint from the heritors 
minister or elders, charging the schoolmaster with 
neglect of duty, or immoral conduct, or cruel and im- 
proper treatment of the scholars, to take cognizance of 
the same, and either to acquit, or pass sentence of 


" In the ‘General Assembly’s lvc|iort fur 1839,’ it is stated that “a con- 
siderable nunilier ot children arc, under this provision, educated gratuitously 
at the parish schools.” 
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censure suspension or deprivation, as shall to them 
appear proper — which judgement shall be final, without 
appeal to or review by any court civil or ecclesiastical 

It is impossible to read these carefully framed enact- 
ments for securing competent schoolmasters, and for 
providing them with suitable salaries and convenient 
dwellings in every parish, without feeling that the 
authors of the measure were earnestly solicitous for the 
education of the people, and for establishing a system 
that would be universally and at all times effective for 
the purpose. This was surely an enlightened policy, 
productive of a large amount of present good, and 
holding out a promise of still greater good in future — a 
promise which has been amply fulfilled, in the intelli- 
gence and general high character of the Scottish people. 

The working of the present Act, and of the preceding 
Kffoctsofthe Act of 1696, is described in the Report, from the 
tors’ Acte, General Assembly to the Select Committee on 
the Poor Laws in 1818. There is, it is said, “ reason to 
conclude from the reports of the ministers, that there is 
a school in every parish, competently endowed, as pro- 
vided for by law, and in general supplied with a suitably 
qualified teacher. And the schools being under the 
immediate jurisdiction of the presbyteries, are regularly 
visited and examined each year by committees of their 
number.” Few cases, it is stated, can exist, ‘‘ where 
those who are willing to be taught, and reside within 
reach of a school, are left without the means of common 
education. The schoolmaster is by law obliged to teach 
gratis poor scholars recommended by the session and 
it is added, that “ it is but justice to the schoolmasters to 
state, that many reports mention and applaud their dis- 
interested readiness to receive indigent children on their 
list without fees.” The practice in regard of education 
appears therefore tn have come fully up to what the law 
reipiired, whatever may have been the shortcomings in 
this respect with regard to the relief of the poor. 
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The stagnation of trade which took place in 1819, led 
to a general dearth of employment, and was the 
cause of much distress in all parts of the country, 

This was more particularly the case in the manu- 
facturing districts, and at Paisley great numbers who 
were thus thrown out of employment, applied to the 
parish for relief. The heritors and kirk session however 
refused to comply with the application, on the groimd 
that the applicants, being able-bodied, “ did not fall 
witliin the class of poor for which the law provided.” 
Application was then made to the sheriflF, who adjudged 
the heritors and kirk session to meet and assess them- 
selves for the relief of these persons. But on appeal to 
the supreme court, it was ruled that the determination 
of the questions — “ 1st, whether claimants of Decision of 
parochial aid are of the description of persons S tir 
that are entitled to such relief, and 2ndly if they 
be of this description of persons, what shall be the amount 
of the assessment and relief- — is vested in the heritors 
and kirk session of the parish, and that no control on 
the proceedings and determination of the kirk session in 
those particulars is committed to sheriffs or other inferior 
judicatures.” 

This decision was considered to determine the rule of 
law with respect to other powers conferred upon heritors 
and the kirk sessions, and to have established the general 
principle, that in all “ matters committed to their deter- 
mination in the first instance, they are free from control 
by inferior judges, except where power to that effect is 
specially given by the legislature.”’' However intense 
or enduring the disti’ess may be, or from whatsoever 
cause arising, its being relieved in any way depends 
therefore, we see, solely upon the will of the heritors 
and kirk session. Tliere is no recognition of a right to 


" Sec Duiil()i>\s ‘ Scotcl) I’oor Law,’ p. 153, edition of 1854, from which 
this account of tlic Paisley case is abstracted. 
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relief, neither is there any power to enforce its being 
administered. The sufferers are restricted from begging, 
whilst they are without the means of living. They 
cannot obtain work, and they will hardly submit to 
starve. The alternative is obvious — property if not life 
will be put in jeopardy ; and the danger can only be 
effectually met, by affording such aid as the occasion 
requires, subject of course to the condition of its being 
so given, as that whilst sufficient, it shall not be a 
temptation for resorting to it unnecessarily. 

But to afford all the aid which would be required in 
cases similar to that which occurred at Paisley, even if 
its legality were admitted, would require a general 
assessment for the purpose, and to every form of assess- 
ment there was then the strongest objection. The 
(reneral Assembly in their Report of 1818, declare their 
(‘onviction of tlie jxu’iiicious tendency of these com- 
pulsory taxations/’ the j)rogress of wldcli, they say, 
ought to excite the alarm of all wlio talve an interest in 
the welfare of tlie country. Yet it is cleai* that the 
relief of general distress arising from the revulsion of 
tnide, or any other wide-spreading and general cause, 
can only be fairly and fully met by a general taxation. 
Relief oil these occasions is not a matter of charity, but 
is rather an effort of enligh1en(‘d policy for the preven- 
tion of a g]‘eater evil ; and to rely u])on voluntary or 
purely charitable coni ribul ions in such a c'ase, would be 
at once erroneous in ju'inciple and futik‘ in pi actice. Jt 
would also b(‘ partial and unjust, for it would inqiose a 
burden upon Iho free and liberal minded, and would 
screen the selfish and tin* niggardly. 

It may perliaps be said that stagnation of trade is not 
an uncommon occurrence, and that it ought io be prev 
vided against by the exercise of forethought and pro- 
vident habits on the ])art of the working classes — No 
doul)t it ought, as it ought also to ])e guarded against 
by the master and merchant class; yet how many of 
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these do we see involved in difficulties on such oc- 
casions? — The law affords them a certain amount of 
relief and protection in their distress, and ought it not 
to be at least as careful of the operatives, who may 
be and often are great sulferers at such times, not so 
much perhaps through faults of their own, as through 
imprudent speculation and over-greediness of gain on 
the part of their employers. That the working classes 
are, as is asserted, less provident than they ought to 
be, may however be admitted, without removing the 
necessity for their being relieved when reduced to 
actual want — relief being then almost as essential for 
the general tranquillity, as it is for the distressed 
operatives themselves. 

In rural districts, where the population is not excessive, 
and where employment is generally steady and con- 
tinuous, it may perhaps be possil)le to dispense with 
assessment, and to rely upon voluntary coiitribiitions for 
the purposes of relief, without its leading to an extreme 
amount of suffering by any considerable portion of the 
pocq^le. But in districts where a dense pojmlation 
depends for its daily subsistence upon mercantile and 
manufacturing operations, changes in policy or in 
fashion, the discoveries of science, the inventions of the 
mec^hanist, or tht‘. outbreak of war, may suddenly and 
without warning plunge vast numbers of ])ersons into 
deep and unavoidable distress, unavoidable at least by 
any effort or forethought of their ovm ; and for these 
jxiople there is surely a claim upon the com^nunity 
which has derived benefit from their exertions, for hedp 
to carry them through the present difficulty, and to 
prevent their sinking into desperate or evil courses, by 
which the public peace might bo endangered and the 
community suffer injury. 

- Such however was not the view taken of this ques- 
tion in Scotland. Notwithstanding the growth of 
manufactures, and the conse(]uent gathering together 
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of large masses of the people into one focus, the non- 
relief of the able-bodied poor was strenuously main- 
tained as the governing principle of the Scottish Poor- 
law, and was only so far departed from in practice, as 
when on some very peculiar occasion the kirk-session 
might deem it right to afford temporary relief to an 
individual sufferer of that class. But for general or 
extensive distress, no means of relief existed, either by 
law or established practice, notwithstanding the ad- 
vance of the country in wealth and population, the 
latter having gone on progressively increasing at the 
following rates : — 

At the Union in 1707, the i^opnlatiim was estimated at .. .. 1,050,000 

In 1765, according to rctimis furnished by the clergy to Dr. 


Webster, it was .. 

.. .. 


.. .. 1,205,380 

At the census of 1801 it was ascertained to be 

.. .. 1,509,008 

>1 

1811 

tt 

tt * • 

.. .. 1,805,088 

It 

1821 

tt 

tt • * 

.. .. 2,093,450 

tt 

1831 

tt 

tt 

.. .. 2,305,114 

>1 

1841 

tt 


.. .. 2,620,184 

99 

1851 

tt 

9f • • 

.. .. 2,870,784 


During the interval of nearly a century between 
1755 and 1851, the population of the county of Lanark 
increased from 81,720 to 532,114, or to upvrards of six 
times the amount at the first-named period ; and there 
can be no doubt that this was accompanied by a cor- 
responding increase of wealth, both the one and the 
other having their origin in the same cause, that is, 
the extension of manufacturing industry and commer- 
cial enterprise in the district. A great change has 
therefore evidently taken place, and a system of relief 
which may })()ssibly have been sullicicnt at an earlier 
period, would be found insulHcient at the latter, and 
would require to bo adjusted to the altered circum- 
stances in which the population was then placed, the 
two periods being in fact so dissimilar as to call for a 
very different mode of treatment. 

Jt is not unlikely, that the dread which prevailed in 
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Scotland of the consequences that might ensue from 
recognising a right to relief on the part of tlie able- 
hodied poor, was in some degree caused by a knowledge 
of the abuses which had followed such a. recognition in 
England. It is quite certain that the comparatively 
small amount expended on relief of the poor in Scot- 
land was viewed with approbation, and aided the esta- 
blishment of an amended system in England. In both 
instances however there was much cxaggei'ation, as 
well as a disre^gard of the different circumstances of the 
two countries. It did not follow, because no relief was 
provided for the ablc-liodicd ]>oor in Scotland, that relief 
should not be provided for tluan in England; 
neither does it follow that because a lax and 
faulty administration of such relief was pro- 
ductivc of mischievous consequences in England, similar 
consequences would necessarily ensue in Scotland. The 
superior wealfh and population, and tljo nature and 
general oiganisation of society in England, coirihinod 
Avith iiijudicious legislation, ciutainly did tliere lead to 
extravagant and ultimately even to fraudulent ])rac- 
ticcs in admin istcj’ing relief.*' But these abuses might 
have been avoided — they were excrescences rather than 
the natural or necessaiy growth of thc' system ; and in 
Scotland, far poorer and less populous, and where the 
economical and prudent habits of the people are so 
marked as to be almost proverbial, m^edful relief in 
seasons of pressure and difficulty might surely have 
been imparted, free from the danger of such occurrences. 
Sound policy and humanity might have been satisfied 
by the mitigation of distress at the common charge, and 
the public might thus have been relieved from the fre- 
quently recurring s[)ectacle of extreme destitution, not 
only without entailing evil consequences, but with 


P See ^History of the Enp^lish Poor Law,’ vol. ii. pp. 123 and 13C, &c. 

K 
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positive advantage to all parties, to the contributors 
as well as the receivers of the relief. 

Doubts as to the sufficiency of the Scottish Poor Law 
for accomplishing the object for whicli it was designed, 
and dissatisfaction at the practice which prevailed 
under it, had been for some years becoming stronger 
and more general ; and after the passing of the English 
Poor Law Amendment Act in 1834, and the Irish 
Poor Relief Act in 1838, together with the extensive 
inquiries by which these measures were preceded, and 
the numerous publications and the frequent discussions 
botli in and out of parliament to which they gave rise, 
it was found no longer possible to avoid instituting an 
incpiiry into the working ot* the Scottish law, with a 
view to its better adaptation to the wants and circum- 
stances of the times. Tliis irKjniry was no doubt hast- 
ened by the distress which again occurred at 
I^aisley, iji the years 1840, 1841 and 1842, and 
f-rlirrcik? which was so severe and so protracted as to 
call for tlie interference of government, and 
eventually for the raising of contributions in other 
parts of Scotland as well as in Englaiid for its relief. 
The funds thus obtained were confided to a local relief 
committee sj^ecially appointed, and the government 
sent a confidential agent to assist in the application of 
the money, and also to investigate the circumstances 
connected with the distress. Mr. Twisleton, the gentle- 
man to whom these duties were confided, was well pre- 
pared for the task by the experience he had acquired as 
an assistant commissioner under the English Poor Law ; 
^ ^842.^ and a comprehensive Report which he made on 
toniiKepurt. fPe occasioii (and which my official position at 
the time enabled me to be cognisant of, although it was 
not published or generally known), affords proof of the 
efficient manner in which the task was executed by 
him. To a few of the matters contained in this Report, 
which is dated in June 1842, I will now advert; and 
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there can be no impropriety in so doing, as although 
withheld from publication at the time, no inconvenience 
can possibly arise from its now becoming known, and 
it has an important bearing on the subject in hand. 

The population of Paisley at 1lic census of 1841 
amounted to 48,410, nearly the whole of whom weiv 
engaged in the shawl manufactun', an occupation 
peculiarly liable to be affected by changes in fasliion 
and iliictuations in trade. In 1819 we Iioa’c S('e7i 
thfit there was great distress at Paisley.'* In 1820-27 
severe distress again ])r(‘vailed there, and also in 
1837 ; and now tlu^ commercial diffi(ailti(‘s which 
occurred between 1838 and 1843,' again subji'cteil 
the manufacturers of Paisley to great pressure and 
privation. On all these occasions, recourse was had 
to extraneous aid, the local rates and t^ontribntions 
Ixang insuflicieiit for relieving the prevalent distress. 
1'he snbsci’ipfions during the pivct‘ding tweha* jnonths 
are siabid in the He[ort to have aniount(‘d to uj>wards 
of 25, ()()()/.; ® and it is remarked that “nothing can 
more ch'arly show thci inad(‘<juacv of a voluntary lo(*4d 
subscri[)tion to me(4. sueh exigencies, than the sinijdc 
fact that although it was agreed ujxm at a j^uhlic 
meeting of tlio iidiabitants in duly last year, that the 
ratepayers sliould voluntarily assess themselves at the 
rate of 15 per cent, on their parcel lial assessriKuit, 
the whole amount raised in this maunc'r was only 
574/. \s\ 11(L, and only 473 of the ratepayers con- 
tributed anything at all.” It is further stated, that tlie 
whole sum raised in Paisley in the last year, whether 
by voluntory assessment or subscriptions, did not ex- 


AnU*. p. 125. 

' Sc*e ‘Jlistury of tlic Knglisli P(K>r l^aw,’ vol. ii. p. 073. 

Her Majt^sty and some of Jicr ministers were (jontrilnitors to the ^^aisloy 
Relief Fund, in aid of whieli 4,715/. was also collected and transmitted from 
London,' 9G0/. froin Kdiiihur;.^), 500Z. from Cilas^^ow, and 440/. from (Ireenock. 
'Phe, Marquis of Alwrconi suhecrilicd 500/., and tli<* other landed pro)>rietors of 
tlie country likewise contrihute<l to the fund, which had heen established in 
IS41. 
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ceed 1,227/. 14^. 8d,, whilst the number of persons 
depending for subsistence upon what they obtained 
from tlie relief fund, amounted in January 1842 to 
12,703, and in June to 10,417. 

Under such circumstances, we cannot feel surprised 
that the persons appointed by the relief committee to 
visit the dwellings of those to whom relief was afforded, 
should make representations of the following nature — 
‘‘ In many of the houses there is no furniture of any 
kind, except perhaps merely a box to sit upon — a great 
^ ^ ^ number of them have no regular bed or 

distress, and bcddiiit]^, mcrcly straw to lie upon on the bare 
tlll^peopu^ ground. Another says, “ I have visited 328 
cases of females — In some of the houses there 
is no furniture at all — There is merely a small stool or 
a. box to sit upon, and in two or thr('(^ instances merely 
a large stone — Tlu^ widows with families seemed the 
class worst off,’’ Another says, I liavc visited about 
800 cases of men and women — The people are 
wr(^tche<ily poor — I have been in houses where there 
is not a single article, not a bed nor blanket - — They are 
very wretched — The cases of the weavers are the worst ; 
hut the misery is v(*ry general.” And the representa- 
tions of the othca’ visitors arc all of similar impoii-. The 
peviple are described in the Heport as de]>ressed in 
manner, and speaking des])ondingly of the future, and 
with the sjurit of iiidependmiee seemingly quite broken 
dow n — the wHuld w^as not their filend nor the w^orld’s 
law" — Their j)rivations wwe extreme, their sufferings 
urgent and unavoidable, and there was no quarter to 
wliich they w^cre entitled to look for assistance — how 
could they therefore be otherwise than spiritless and 
desponding ? 

After noticing the general intelligence of the Paisley 
operatives, the Report states it to be universally ad- 
mitted and deplored in Paisley, that the character of 
the w eavers, particularly those of the rising generation. 
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is much deteriorated, and this is said to be a consequence 
of the depressing circumstances in which they have for 
a long period been placed ; for although adversity may 
under certain conditions lead to the improvement of 
character, it may, as is well remarked, “ be doubted 
whether continued suffering in a community, when 
their physical comforts are curtailed by the o])eration 
of circumstances indejxmdent of their will, has not 
almost inevitably a tendency to impair their character/’ 
Under the influence of long-continued privations, it is 
further remarked “ men lose self-rt^s})ect, and become 
desponding and reckless. But this mood of mind is 
likely to prolong those privations, and is ill suited 
for steady industry thrift and foix'sight. 'Idle pro- 
longed privations again reciprocally affect, the mind ; 
and the result is a vicious circle of action and reaction, 
in which the embarrassments and complications become 
at length so numerous, that escajie seians liojxdess ’’ — 
and there is, it is added, reason to fear tliat tli(‘ Baisk^y 
w^eavers are in this stage of downward pi’ogress. do 
what extent this social d(‘c]ension has been caused by 
the want of adecpiate relief in seasons of stagnalioii and 
pressure, it is iiii])ossibk‘ to say ; l)ut that such want 
was a prominent if not a princii)al cause, can hardly 
admit of question. 

The management of the poor at Paisley was by law 
vested in the magistrates and the kirk session, but an 
arrangement had been made by which the latter re- 
tained the distribution of the church collections, mor- 
tuary fees, «fec., and the former administered the money 
derived from fissessmcnts. But as under the Scotch 
Poor Law, able-bodied persons are not recognised as 
objects of relief, the funds derived from these sources 
w^ere little affected by the severe distress which pre- 
vailed in the town, the average numlier of poor on the 
monthly roll during the year ending in June 1842 
being somewhat over 700, and the entire cost of their 
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relief amountiug to 3,682Z. — in neither ease materially 
exceeding the ordinary amounts. 

To maintain the exclusion of able-bodied persons 
from legal relief in cases like this of Paisley, is prac- 
tically withholding it from the most distressed, who 
nevertlieless must be supported in some way. — They 
cannot be left to starve ; and such a system cf exclu- 
sion will speedily become untenable, under the rude 
pressure of necessity. May we not ask then, whether 
provision ought not to be made for doing with equity 
and order, that which will otherwise be done inequit- 
ably and with disorder — whether relief should be }>ro- 
vided promY)tly ellicieiilly and fairly, rather than 
tardily partially and unequally ? — The case of Paisley 
seems conclusive as an answcu* to the (piestioii ; but 
however this may be, it un<loul)tedly liasiened the in- 
quiry into the general working of the Scottish Poor 
Law, which took })lace in the following year, and which 
now demands our attention. 

In January 1843 a commission under the great seal 
was issued, a])pointing seven gentlemen ‘ of 
ofZq!llry" ackiiowledgcd conqietency to make "‘a diligent 
appoinuH . inquiry into the practical operation of 

the laws which provide for the nhef of the ])oor in 
Scotland ; and whether any, and what alterations 
amendments or improvements, may be beneficially made 
in the said laws, or in the manner of administering 
them, and how the same may be best carried into 
eflect.'' As in the case of the English Poor Law in- 
(juiry, the commissioners wc're armed with powers to 
summon witnesses, and to require the production of 
accounts and other documents, and they were allowed a 
year for making their Peport, wdiich was not however 


* The commissioners apj>ointe(l were, Viscount Melville, Lord Belliaven, 
Henry Home l^riiniinond Ksq., James CiimplK'll of Cruiejic Edwartl 

'Ihvislcton Ksq., and tlie Rev. Dr. Patriek Maefarhin, and the Rev. James 
RolKM-tson. 
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delivered until the 2nd of May 1844; and to a con- 
sideration of this Keport we will now proceed. 

In conducting their iinpiiry, the commissioners state 
that they examined either the minister or the 
session clerk of every parish, and any other 
persons who were suggested to them as likely (Jouimisaion 
to furnish information; and they have, they 
say, every reason to believe that the evidence taken 
by tljcm affords a fair general view of the state of 
pauperism and mode of managing the poor in each 
district.’' The wii.nesses whom they examined may, 
they remark, ])e considered as repi-esenting every class 
of society — Members of parliament, clergymen, country 
gentlemen, lawyers, medical practitioners, farmers, 
manufacturers, tradesmen, artisans, and labourers, all 
differing in education, feelings, habits and interests, 
and although exhibiting much diversity of opinion, yet 
substantially agre^eing as to facts. The (commissi capers 
state that they ])ersonally visited the houses of many of 
the paupers in one or more pai’islu^s in each district, 
‘‘to as(‘ei‘tain the condition of th(i iniriates, and iiapiire 
into iheij' means of subsistmice,” and they made notes 
of all such cases, which aie appeiKhnl to their llc]M_>rt : 
but the condition of the poor as described in these? notes 
must, they obsc'rvc, l>e judged of Math rederence to the 
condition of the wwking classes in the district, for “ if 
this is not attended to, the notes, particularly those? 
relating to cases in the Highlands and Islands, will 
convey an exaggerated impression of the eliscornfort of 
the j)oor.” 

With regard to the description of persons receiving 
relief, there is, it is said, a general uniformity of practice 
throughout Scotland. “ Tlie persons entitled to paro- 
chial relief, are those who are either wholly or j)artially 
disabled on account of age or infirmity, so as to be in- 
capable of working and earning for themselves a suf- 
ficient maintenance — ‘cruiked folk, blind folk, sick 
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folk, impotent folk, and weak folk,’ in the terms of the 
Act of 1503" — or ^ aged, pure, impotent and decayed 
persons,’ according to the Act of 1579 " — all persons in 
fact who do not. come under the denomination of able- 
bodied.” The commissioners accordingly found, that 
persons broken down or disabled by old age, or afflicted 
witli any permanent disease incapacitating them for 
work, or who were insane or fatuous, and young children, 
wliether orphans foundlings or deserted by their 
parents, or deprived of support from their father by 
his death transportation or imprisonment, were all con- 
sidered proper objects of relief. But with resj)ect to 
illegitimate children, the burthen of maintaining them 
was considered to be properly thrown upon the parents ; 
and ‘‘ unless constrained by the urgent necessity of the 
case, and the extreane poverty of the applicant, the 
parochial authorities do, as a general rule, resist all 
(*laims made on behalf of illegitimate (*hildreji, fi’om a 
desire to avoid the encouragement of vice by too ready 
advances made at the jaiblic expense.” 

In addition to the class of 2 )ersons above enume- 
Ti.o rated, who are mostly termed the regular 
nn<\th(-^ ^ or jiermanent jwor, from th(‘ir l>eing ])laeed on 
regular parish roll, there is another class 
usually denominated the occasional poor, who “ bca'ng 
at other times able-bodied, receive occasional or lein- 
porary snp])ly, when unable to work trom sickness 
or other cause, during siuh tinu* as their inability 
to work continues.” The commissioners state, as the 
result of their inquiries respecting this last, class, “that 
ex(‘e})t in cases of fever or othei* epidemics, relief 
is seldom aflbrded, and when given, it is rather ex 
pietate than e,v lege, more as a matte]* of compassion, than 
a matter of right.” With regard to the labouring 
classes generally, the commissioners state, that “the 


“ Ante, pp. 11 and 10. 
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instances in which parisli relief appears to have been 
afforded to able-bodied persons, on account of their in- 
ability to find employment, are of rare occurrence;” 
and they further say, that ^‘thc recent depression of 
ti-ade, caused the question as to the rif^ht of able-bodied 
persons to demand relief, to be freciuently agitated : but 
they found that tlic universal practice, with a few ex- 
ceptions in one or two country ])arish(‘s, has been to 
refuse relief in such cases ; and the ])ressing wants of 
tlje able-bodied have been met by other means, such as 
subscriptions, or work furnishe<l by proprietors in their 
neighbourhood at a reduced rate of wages.” On this 
statement, it may be remarked, that tlie few exceptional 
cases in which relief was afforded to able-bodied persons 
“ on account of their inability to find eiu])1oymeiit,” 
might be expe(‘tcd rather to have taken jdace in towns 
than in country [)arisl]es; but the work furnished by 
projn'ietors at reduced wagers,” may j)ossil)ly in these, 
rural instances hiwo served as an inducement for bj’eak- 
ing the rule. 

Tlie parishes in Scotland are distinguished ifiio 
hurghal, landward or rural, and those of a 
mixed character, ])artly burghal partly rural. 

In burghal ])arishes, the duty both of raising 
the funds and of relieving the poor ]-ests with the 
borough magistrates, who generally devolve the manage- 
ment U]K)n a committee chosen for the ]>urpose, the 
authority remaining nevertheless legally vested in 
themselves. In rural parishes, the kirk session and tlu^ 
heritors or landowners of the parish have conjoint con- 
trol in all mattei’s relating to the ])oor — They mcict 
twice a year, the minister is ex-olHci(^ chairman, and 
the votes of the majority govern their proceedings. In 
])arishes partly hurghal ]>artly rural, the administration 
is also vested in the hei-itors and kirk session, the 
borough magistrates taking ])a]'t therein as heritors. 
It is said however, that “ although legally the adminis- 
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trative body is the same in all parishes, whether purely 
landward, or partly landward and partly burghal, yet 
in practice, the management is different in different 
parts of the country.” 

The fund from which the relief of the poor has been 

chiefly derived in Scotland is the church collec- 
reiief whence tious, tlic T)ractice of contributing: to which is 

derived, . , , ^ . ,, . • i i 

said to be universally maintained, however small 
may sometimes be tlie amount realised. “ Throughout 
the northern and western Iliglilands, and nearly the 
whole of the parishes in the synods of Shetland, Orkney, 
Sutherland, and Caithness, Koss, Glenelg, Argyle and 
Moray — compi'isiiig in extent almost one-half of Scot- 
land, the cliiirch collections, with such small suras as 
may accrue to the kirk session from fees fines &c., 
aided in a few instances by oc(;asional donations from 
heritors or casual visitors, form the only public fmid to 
which the ])oor can look for ndief.” In other parts of 
the country, besides the church collections and sessional 
funds, many ])arishes derive a certain amount of income 
from mortifications, that is, money or land given in 
]K*r]H‘tuity by benevolent individuals. And in some 
parishes, the commissioners found that a small ca])ital 
had been accumulated from donalions or legacies, or 
savings in foi'iner years when the demand did not ex- 
haust the income, the interest of which added to the 
(*hurch collections, formed a fund for the support of 
the j>oor. 

Where the moneys arising from these various sources 
ju’oved insufli(*i(‘nt for relieving the wants of the poor, 
the most obvious course would a])})ear to be, as the 
commissioners remark, “ to take immediate steps for 
raising the rcnpiired sum by an assessment, regularly 
imposed, and leviable from the parties liable by law 
to contribute.” But it is added, “ a strong feeling in 
The.iorpy oupositiou to u legal assessment has existed in 
oKsoMimi.t. Scotland, and tlK‘ clergy in general have strenu- 
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oiasly exerted their influence, to prevent recourse being 
had to any compulsory mode of raising funds for the 
relief of the poor/’ In most of the unassessed parishes, 
all parties are said to regard assessment as an evil 
which ought to be avoided ; and where the church col- 
lections and other ordinary funds prove inadequate, the 
heritors arrange to subscribe voluntarily among them- 
selves, in order to supply the deficiency. Hence, it is 
remarked, liave originated the various forms of what 
is not unfrequently called a voluntary assessment,” the 
contributions to which by individual heritors ai*e some- 
times said to bear little ])r()])Oiiioii to the value of their 
pro])erties. Most fre(]ueiitly however, tlie money is, 
we are told, raised by the heritors agieeing to pay rate- 
ably, according to the rentals of their respective estates. 

N(^twithstanding wliat is said above, the commis- 
sioners slate tliat tlie number of legally assessed parishes 
has been annually increasing, and tljey exjuvss their 
beli(‘F that the feeling against assisssnuait is gimlually 
diminishing. In most of tlie cities and large 
towns, tli(‘y observe, “it has long been found 
absolutely nec(‘ssary to resort to this mode of 
raising the reipiired funds ; and there is mw hardly a 
considei’able town or po])ul()us parish in Pc.otland, in 
which an assessment is not either in existence, or in 
contemplation. Even in Inverness, where an assess- 
ment was long resisted, it was in 1843 found to be in- 
evitable.'" The mode of levying the assessment, is how- 
ever said to be very diflerent in different burghs ; and 
in some instances, considerable difficulty is found in 
laying on an assc‘Ssment that would in all n^spects be in 
strict conformity with the law. 

After tlius describing the mode in which they con- 
ducted the incjuiry, the class of jiersons to whom relief 
was afforded, and the source whence it was derived, the 
commissioners next ex))laiu the nature and extent of 
the relief actually given. 
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In some of the larger towns, where the number of 
„ ^ aged and helpless individuals whose friends are 
unable or unwilling to undertake the charge 
of them is always considerable, it has (the commissioners 
say) been found desirable to provide a place into which 
persons of that description might be removed, and put 
under proper care and treatment.” Such poor-houses, 
it is added, are under the control of the ordinary 
managers of the poor, and the expense attending them 
has been held a proper charge upon the poor’s fund. 
A list of these establishments is given, amounting to 
thirteen in number, and their management is described, 
which api)eaj‘s i-o l>e very simihiT* to that of the old 
English poor-houses; but in addition to these, the com- 
missioners found “some approximation to a ])oor-hou8(*” 
in several other parishes, in which the more helpless of 
the ]:>oor were lodged and maintained. 

The Scottish system is said liowever to be essentially 
0130 of out-door relief, administered in various ways, tlie 
most common mode being by an allowance in money, 
“ either by the w(5ek, fortnight, month, half-quarter, 
quarter, or half-year.” In fixing the allowance, the 
circumstances of individuals are s(q)arately consideivd 
— their claims on relations, the assistanai they may 
receive from private charity, and eveiy other possible 
rmrercnt source of ijicome are taken into account. The 

lluwk'H ol' , . T -n • 1 1 -I . 

relief. relict given in the western IngliJands is, the 

commissioners say, so small, as not to be of any material 
assistance in providing for the siqiport of the poor. In 
the county of Sutherland such relief “ was considered 
as an acknowledgment of jioverty — that is, a sort of 
recognition of the claim. of the party receiving it, to 
obtain charitable aid in w^hatever other w\ay he can, 
from the benevolent individuals in the neighbourhood.” 
In those districts, the allow^ances are sometimes as low 
as 2, S’, annually, and they seldom exceed lO.s., even in 
cases of special necessity. In otlier parts of Scotland, 
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where tlie relief “is intended to be a real and sub- 
stantial assistance to the recipients,” there is a great 
diversity in its amount, and even within the same 
presbytery, the allowances given in one parish vary 
considerably from those in another. In some parishes 
there are two distinct classes of poor, wlio are under 
separate management. Thus in Glasgow there are 
“ sessional poor,” and “ hospital poor,” the fonner being 
under the kirk sessions of the several city parishes, 
who grant relief to the extent of 6^^. per month ; but 
if more be required, the a]>plicaut is transferred to the 
class of ‘Mios])ital poor,” who are under charge of the 
managers of the town’s hospital. 

The helpless and infirm poor, who are unable to take 
care of themselves, are usually boarded with relations 
or friends if they have any, or if not with other persons 
willing to take charge of them. Orphans foundlings 
and d(^sert(‘d children arc?, usually ]>rovided for in the 
same way, and are represenied as bedng generally well 
tfiken care of. Lunatics ancl fatuous persons are either 
scait to a lunatic asylum, or boarded in private houses— 
Ihe latter mode being the least c'xpensive, is generally 
adopted. AVliere the relief if given in money is likely 
to be misaj) plied, it is frecpently given in victuals or 
clothing; and it is sometimes a])plied in payment of 
rents, which many j)ersons consider an eligible mode 
of granting relief, although by others it is condcimned. 
The commissionej’s however “do not find that any evil 
has arisen from this practice, or that it has been carried 
to such an extent as to afford encouragement for specu- 
lators to build pauper cottages, as is said at one time 
to have been the case in England.” In Shetland the 

poor are said to be relieved by wliat is called 
^ . „ . . . *^1*1 1 " Quartering-" 

“ quartering, that is, by any one who is deemed 

a fit object for relief being assigned to a particular dis- 
trict of the parish, on which he is quartered ; and it is 
considered obligatory on the inhabitants of that dis- 
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trict, in rotation, to furnisli him with hoard and lodging 
for a certain number of nights, according to their several 
means. Tliis is in fact equivalent to the levying of a 
poor-rate, and the practice is said to be strongly dis- 
approved by tlie better class of householders. 

Another mode of providing for the poor is, by 
Poor iir< 5 n 8 od liceusiiig them to beg within the limits of their 
own parish, in conformity with the Act of 
IG72;* and the commissioners accordingly found ‘‘that 
begging is in many places a recognised means of sub- 
sistence for pau])ers.’’ In the parish of Campbleton, 
they say “ forty nine persons were in October 1842, 
struck off the roll by a (committee of managers of the 
poor, and badges were given to such of the number as 
chose to receive them as a licence to beg.’' And even 
without such badges, the commissioners found “that in 
most of the burghs and smaller towns the paupers are 
allowed to beg on one or more days in the week, as 
in Inv('rary, Dingwall, TUferso, Perth, Kirkcaldy, aijd 
many others." 

The foregoing statements a]q)ly chiefly to the ordinary 
poor, who reijuire regular relief, and are entitled to be 
placed on the pennanent roll. Put allowances are also 
granted occasionally out of the poor-fund for relief on 
account of sickness, for payment of funeral expenses, 
and for defraying the charge connected wdth removals. 

There is said to be s(*arcely any jmwision for medical 
Moduai relief in Scotland. This s])ecies of relief seems 
to be left almost entirely to j)rivate charity. 
Yet the commissioners state that the poor do not suffer 
inati‘rially from want of medical aid, there being in all 
tlK‘ Large and in many of the smaller towns, dispensaries 
suj)ported by voluntary contributions, which supply the 
])oor with medicines, and the officers of which give their 
attendance gratis. In rural districts the sick poor are 
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generally attended without charge by the medical prao 
titioners, who also in the great majority of cases furnish 
medicine — “ extra diet and wine, if needed, must be 
obtained from the charity of wealthier neiglibours of the 
poor.” The medical men are naturally dissatisfied witli 
this state of things. They are said not to be unwilling 
to give tlieir attendance gratuitously, but they complain 
of being called upon to furnisli medicine as well, and 
they moreover complain of the difficulty often expe- 
rienced in ])roeuring the nec*essary diet and stimulants 
for the sick. With regard to funeral ex]xnises, punerai 
it may be remarked, that the kirk session and 
other managers of the ]X)or are held to be entitled to the 
effects of deceased paupers ; but where tlie relations 
or friends undertake the expense of the funeral, the 
right is not enforced. This latter condition is liowever 
seldom attended to, and it iriay be said that the funeral 
ex[)euses are almost invariably defrayed out of tlio poor- 
fund. 

Although there is in Scotland no ])ower of reinoving 
a person against liis will, from a parish in which 

I ’ - , * . TJf'tiioviils. 

he mayliave I )ecome destitute without having a 
settlement in it, the commissioners yet say that “ con- 
siderable sums arc expended yearly in sending home 
English and Irish ])au])ei’s, and paupers belonging to 
other parishes in Scotland,” the expense of which is 
charged to the poor-fund. The usual jiractice is to 
furnish the jiarty with a ])ass, on the authority of which 
he proceeds to his parish, wherever it may bo ; and all 
the parishes on the road by which he travels, are ex- 
pected to giv^e him something for his suj)p()rt by the 
way. ‘‘ Whole families are sometimes transmitted in 
this manner, and if there be invalids or children of the 
party they are removed in carts, and the expense of the 
conveyance is borne by the different parishes through 
which they pass on their road homeward.” Passes of 
this description are said to be extensively granted in 
some parts of the country, and they are sanctioned by 
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the Act of 1579, as well as by the proclamation of 
1692.^ 

Tlie foregoing is a brief summary of the practice 
described by the ('omraissioners of Inquiry, as actually 
pursued in Scotland with regard to the relief of the poor. 
The commissioners next proceed, in the terms of their 
commission, “ to consider whether any and what altera- 
tions, amendments, or improvements may be beneficially 
made in tlje law, or in the manner of administering it, 
and how the same may be best carried into effect.” 

The commissioners commence this portion of their 
Thcnnn- ^nbjcct by stating, that the points upon which 
osJUaiu the fhe^y fiiid it ncccssary to animadvert, do not 
VJad/thrSr arise so much from defects in the law itself, 
as from its being in many parishes eithei* 
iwnacd. altogether inoperative, or else administered in 
a very insufficient manner. And therefon^ it has, they 
say, been thcii* object to consider in what way the 
j)resent law may be made to work most efficiently, with- 
out making any very material changes either in its 
letter or its spirit — keeping in mind that where a 
system of law and jmictice is in operation, to wliicli a. 
veay large proportion of the inhabitants of the country 
have long been accustomed to look with res])cct, great 
caution is necessary in recommending measures the 
tendency of wiiich might be entirely to subvert the 
existing order of things. They think it advisable there- 
fore, that the efforts of the legislature should, at all 
events in the first instance, be directed to amend and 
repair the existing system, rather than to introduce what 
is altogether new and foreign to tlie habits and feelings 
of the community ; and they would, they say, “ consider 
that they wei'e actuated by a false and ill-directed phi- 
lanthropy, were they to recommend any measures likely 
U) create an abatement of exertion on the part of the 
labouring classes, or a less independent feeling than 


^ An to, pp. 16 and 78, 
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tliat which now exists, or which would lead them to rely 
on any other means of support than those derived from 
tlie exercise of tlieir own energies — ^being convinced thai 
such measures, liowever specious at first sight, would 
not be calculated ultimately to contribute to the happi- 
ness of the poor, or to promote their Avelfare.” 

After this exposition of their views, and the principh^ 
on which they purposed that any recommendation they 
might make should be founded — They fu’st took into con- 
sideration the adequacy or otherwise of the relief then 
afforded to the indigent poor. 

On comparing the condition of the paupers on the roll, 
wiili that of independent labourers, the commis- Asmtiin 
sioTiers state that they found it Imt little in- 
ferior. The allowance made by the administra- 
tors of the poor's fund, it is observed, gives in mostca>s(‘s 
an imperfect notion of a pauper’s means of livelihood. 
In the country ])arishes, there are few j ccndving relief 
who are not able in some way or otluT to e.arn a little ; 
and the standard of living is said to vary so mu(*h in 
different parts of the ('.ountry, “that with l.s*. a week in 
one ])arish, a, i)a.uper may be in fully as good a condition 
eonqnircd with the independent labourer, as he would be 
with 2 n. a week in another.” I>ut nevertheh‘ss there 
undoubtedly is, the commissioners remark, “ abundant 
evidence to f)rove that the allowances are often inadc'- 
(juate, both in town and country jwislies, and that th(‘ 
amount of relief given is frequently ahogeth(‘r insufii- 
eient to ju'ovide even the con inn nest necessaries of life.” 
Where the funds are solely obtained from the churcdi 
collections, the amount is often inconsiderable, and tla^ 
same may l>e said of many of the assessed ])arishes, wIku’c 
the money raised is often inade(iuate to meet the claims 
on the fund. In the Highlands and Western Islands, 
when th(^ poor have exhausted their small cro]) of po- 
tatoes, they are “ forced to cast themselves on the charity 
of tlieir neiglibours, many of whom are nciarly as ])Oor 

L 
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as tbemselves. In other districts they may get assistance 
from the more wealthy classes, and in towns they gene- 
rally have recourse to common begging.” There can, 
the commissioners observe, be no question that it was 
the intention of the law that the poor should have ade- 
quate relief ; and they now declare it to be their opinion — 

“ That the funds raised for the relief of the poor, and 
the provision made for them out of the funds 
“ raised for their relief, is in many parishes througli- 
“ out Scotland insufficient.” 

The commissioners then remark, that since the com- 
mencement of the ])resent century, great changes have 
taken place in the circumstances and general C(.)ndition 
of the people. The imj)etus givcm by manufactures of 
various kinds, and the extended operations in the coal 
and iroji districts have, they say, created an entirely 
new order of tilings. Tlie annihilation of the kelp 
trade, and the; alteration of the system of farming in 
the Highlands have also, it is observed, tended greatly 
to incTcase the amount of pauperism; and the synqiathy 
which used to exist betw^eeii the poor and the occupiers 
of land, exists no longer. Under these (arcumstances, a 
ready and accessible court of appeal might ap]>ear to be 
one of th(> first and sim])lest remedies for providing 
against the inade(piacy of relief, and such a pcmxT has, 
the commissioners say, been recommended by many of 
the witnesses : but a right of appeal in regard to the 
sufficiency of relief, whether to the local magistrate or 
any other authority, Avould they consider be attended 
with very sei’ious evils. They refer to the example of 
England, where for a long time the local magistrates 
exercised an appellate jurisdiction in regulating the 
amount of relief, the effects of which were found to be 
so prejudicial that the power was abolished, and there is 
now no appeal from the decision of the boards of guar- 
dians in England. 
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The commissioners finally declare themselves so 
opposed to any court of appeal as to the amount of 
allowances, that instead of investing any new tribunal 
or board witli jurisdiction in such matters, they are 
inclined to suggest that the appeal to the court of session 
should be taken away.” If it be asked by what means 
due attention to the wants of the poor is to be secured, 
when the power of appeal is taken away, it may they 
tliink be answered, that the influence of good feeling, 
and the power of public opinion, which in many ])arishes 
have led to the poor being adequately ju'ovided for, will 
do this without the aid of com|)ulsory measures, and they 
ac^cordingly come to the conclusion — ■ 

“ That it is not desirable that there should be any 
“ appeal from the decision of the parochial managers 
as to the amount of advances.” 

Some persons had suggested the esta1)Iishment of a 
com])ulsory assessment in every jmrish, in ord(‘r to 
create a certain fund for the relief of the poor, which 
it was thouglit would lead to the allowances bchig fixed 
on a more Hlxwal scale. But this, th(^ commissioners 
observe, “ would be an entire change of one of the 
leading characteristics of the Hcottish system, which 
adapting itsedf to the varying circumstances of p.arti- 
cular j)arishes at different times, admits of an assessment 
being either imposed or not, as the managers of the 
poor may judge expedient; and such a change, without 
some certainty of its being productive of beneficial 
results, they are not disposed to recommend.” A 
pauper has, they say, the same right to relief wln^ther 
his parish be assessed or not, and there are many un- 
assessed parishes in which the allowances are more 
liberal than they are in others where an assessment has 
been established. On the whole therefore, they con- 
sider that it ought to be left to the parish authorities 
to provide the funds for the relief of the poor, either 

L 2 
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by assessment or otherwise, as they may deem expe- 
dient — at the same time remarking however, “ that the 
voluntary metliod of providing these funds, to which a 
preference is still given by a large portion of the intel- 
ligence of the country, has appeared to them in a great 
variety of instancies to work in a satisfactory manner, 
and to be productive of beneficial efi’ects.’* 

Tlie commissioners arc of opinion, that means should 
be taken for subjecting the proceedings of parochial 
managers to a strict review at stated periods. Hitherto, 
they say, the necessary facilities have not been afforded 
for enabling the public to form a judgment as to the 
working of the present system, and the influence of 
public opinion on the management of the poor has 
therefore not been j)ractically felt. The present in- 
quiry has, it is observed, already proved beneficial, by 
“ fixing the attention of many influential parties on 
the im})ortant subject to which it refiTs, and thus 
causing the actual state of pauperism to be thoroughly 
investigated, and the provision made for its relief to be 
carefully iii(j[uired into.” There would, it is considered, 
be no difficulty in establishing a board of supervision 
in Edinburgh, on some such footing as the present 
General rrison lioard, to which re])orts from every 
parish might be made at stated periods, and the board 
itself i*e]>orting annually to the secretary of state. 
The commissioners do not think it expedient that such 
board “ should have any power of interfering wfith the 
management of the parochial boards, except by repre- 
sentation or advice ; but they are decidedly of opinion 
that it should have full power to recjuire the parochial 
boards to furnish it with every information regarding 
the management of the poor in their respective 
parishes'’ — and they therefore propose — 

“ That a board of supervision, all the members of 
“ which should be unpaid, shall be esta- 
BuiKirvuion. \ffished for a limited period, to which 
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‘‘ board reports shall be made at least twice in the 
year from tlie parochial boards, stating specially 
‘‘ the numbers and condition of the poor in each 
“ parish, and the amount of relief, in such form as 
‘‘ shall be prescribed by the board of sujiervision ; 

that complaints may be made to such board, and 
“ that such board shall have the fullest jiower of 
“ inquiiy and i‘emonstrance. That tlic board of 
“ supervision shall make a report annually to the 
“ secretary of state on the condition and manage- 
‘‘ mcnt of the poor throughout Scotland.” 

If such a board of supervision be instituted, it will be 
necessary that a responsible officer should be apjiointed 
in each j)arish to make the requisite reports, and give 
the information wliich may be requircMl. The advan- 
tage of having such an officer, would it is believed be 
great, “as he would be officially bound to lia.ve a 
knowledge of the whole poor, and to make himself 
acquainted witli the circumstance's in c\ach case.” The 
feeling of responsil)i1ity which would attach to him 
would also, the commissioners considcu*, l)e in the 
highest degree beneficial ; and they accordingly further 
suggest — 

“ That the heritors and kirk-session or other 
“ managers of the poor in each jwish, Apaiddeik 
“ shall be bound to appoint a salaried clerk appinntfil 
“ or other officer, who shall be required 
to make the reports to, and to conduct the 
“ correspondence with, the general board of super- 
“ vision ; and that the remuneration which such 
“ officer shall 1 ‘cceive shall be fixed by the paro- 
“ ehial board of management.” 

The constitution of the several parochial boards of 
management next occupi(Ml the commissioners’ parocwai 
attention. In the unassessed parishes of the rnmingr'nifiH. 
rural districts, “ wliere a primitive sim[>licity of manners 
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continues to prevail,” the present administrative body 
must, it is considered, generally speaking, be the 
parties best fitted for performing the duties of a re- 
sponsible board of management ; and in such parishes 
the commissioners therefore “ doubt the propriety of re- 
moving the funds for the relief of the poor from the 
control of the heritors and kirk-session, under whose joint 
management they at present are.” But where an assess- 
ment is levied, some alteration may it is thought be 
advantageously made in the constitution of the board, 
by allowing those who pay assessments, but who are 
not heritoi's, to have a voice in the administration 
of the funds. If the ratepayers as a class were per- 
mittiid to have a voice along witli the heritors and 
kirk-session, it might tend to inspire confidence; l)ut 
such an alteration would, it is said, require to be accom- 
])anied with some provision ‘M>y wliieh tlie number of 
pou'sons entitled to vot(‘ as heritors at the ])arochial 
meetings may he limited.” The or owners 

of sjnall tenements, are in some placets very numerous, 
and if assessed they would all he entitled to vote 
equally with the heritors. The commissioners consider 
it expedient therefore, that in matters concerning the 
])Oor there should be a limitation in this respect, and 
they recommend — 

“That those jKU’sons only are to be considered 
“ heritors, and held entitled to vote as such, who 
“ liave a valued rent to the amount of 5/. Scots.” 

And subj(‘(t to this limitation, the commissioners 
also recommend — 

“ That in rural parishes in which assessment is 
“ raised, the body to be entrusted with the power 
“ of imposing such assessment and administering 
“ the funds, shall consist, in addition to the lieritors 
“ and kirk-session, of a certain number of persons 
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“ to be chosen by the ratepayers, not being heritors 
“ as above defined.” 

The law applying to parishes of a mixed charaek'r, 
])artly biirghal and partly rural, is the same as in the 
case of purely burghal jmrishes. They are subjec^ted to 
one managing body, consisting of the heritors and kirk- 
session, the burghal magistrates being entitled to act 
and vote tis heritors. But in Dundee and certain other 
places, this nit)de of administration having been found 
inconvenient, had been abandoned, and committees of 
manageanent were a])])oinied in its stead by the heiators 
and tlie magistrates. AVithout exjuessing any opinion 
as to the expediency or legality of these changes, the 
commissioners assimie it to be generally admitted, 
that in places where the j^opulation has become exces- 
sive*, the separate parodiial system can be no longer 
(‘ftectively carried out.” A j)ersoj) may, they observe, 
reside for many y<?ars in a. town consisting of two or 
three different parishes, without acquiring a settlement 
in any one of tlii'in, the individuals inost likely to 
come on the poor-roll Ixdng iji the laibit of frcxjuently 
shifting their residiuices from one part of the town 
to another. The commissioners arc therefore of 
oi>inion — - 

That it is desirable that all ])arishes which either 
“ in whole or in part, are situates within 
the ])arliamentary boundaries of any 
‘‘ burgli, should be united and held to 1 
‘‘ one ])arish for the jmrjmses of providing for the 
‘‘ poor, and of settlement.” 

And they further recommend — 

“That the managers of the poor in such united 
“ parishes, should consist wholly or chiefly of 
“ managers to b(i elected by the ratepayers, and 
“ also of the provost or chief magishite ex officio — 
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“ The nuriiber uf votes which each ratepayer shall 
“ have, being regulated by the amount ot the pro- 
“ perty on which he is assessed.” 

Having stated their views wuth regard to the consti- 
tution of the managing boards in rural and towii 
parishes, the commissioners next advert to the 

J’oorhouboa. ^ i t • i 1 • 

question ot poorhouses. In parishes liaving 
no i)oorhouse, jiaupers incapable of taking care of 
themselves are, it is said, usually boarded >vith relations, 
or other persons disposed to take charge of them, but in 
neither case are they always properly treated. The 
same may be said with respect to orjihans foundlings 
and deserted children, who in populous places are 
moreover exposed to the influence of bad example, and 
the risk of contracting evil habits. Cases of the above 
description can only, it is considered, be properly treated 
within a poorhouse, and the conmiissiom.'rs therefore 
think it “ highly desirable, that in every parisli having 
jibove a certain amount of po])ulation, a 2 >oorhouse 
should be established under proper regulations, for the 
rece])tion of aged and heljiless persons, incurables, 
orphans and deserted children, and the dissipated and 
improvident poor.” No precise amount of population 
is named, but where a parish contains more than (5000 
or 8000 inhabitants, the necessity for a })oorhouse will 
it is thought be generally a])j)arent ; and it is added — 
“indeed there are few parishes having a poinilation of 
uj>war(ls of 5000, in which an establishment of this 
nature is not desirable.” The commissioners neverthe- 
less do not ])ropose to make the erection of poorhouses 
compulsory, as they “ confidently anticipate that the 
administrative bodies constituted as has been proposed, 
and acting under the influence of public opinion, will 
of tliemselves take steps for the accomplishment of this 
object in all the more populous parishes.” This recom- 
mendation of poorhouses, is however (Qualified by the 
commissioners declaring, that they do not wish to do 
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away with tlie ]>rescut system of out-door relief to help- 
less individuals who can otherwise he properly eared 
for, their ohjeet being, they say, ‘‘ to provide for the 
gi*eater comfort of the paupers, and to secure for tlicin 
the certain means of proper treatment, if they cannot 
ohtain it elsewliere.” A poorhouse w’ill also, it is 
ohserved, he advantageous in another respect, as it will 
assist the ])arocliial hoard in determining the amount of 
allowance for out-door relief. The })auper’s right to he 
relieved extends to nothing heyond “ needful sustenta- 
tion,’' and the rate of out-door relief ought therefore 
never to exceed the cost of maintenance in the poor- 
liouse. On all these considerations, the commissioners 
rec( anmend — 

That requisite })owers should he given for two or 
“ more contiguous ])arishes to unite for the pur- 
pose of huilding a ])Oorhouse.” 

The (j^uestion of medical relief is next considered. 
The defective practice in this respect which prevails 
in all j)arts of Scotland, has heeii ah*eady Medical 
n()tieed,'‘‘ But the auth(u*ity for affording me- 
dical aid to persons afflicted with tenq^orary sickness, 
out of funds raised hy assessment, is deemed to he very 
questionahle ; and the commissioners consider it neces- 
sary that “ the managers of the poor in each pal ish 
should have full discretionary power hy law, to affoid 
medical relief in all cases where it may seem to them 
desirable.” Parishes might, it is said, he often gaineis 
hy promptly granting efficient medical aid, as temporary 
sickness niay else grow into a permanent malady, and 
hecome an occasion of expense to and a burden on the 
parish funds. The commissioners wish medical relief 
to he understood as comprising “ the supply of nutri- 
tious diet, wine, or cordials, where deemed necessary for 
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the proper treatment of the case ; and also the vaccina- 
tion of children when necessary ; ” and they propose — 

That medical relief should be supplied more exten- 
“ sively to the poor, and that this should form a 
‘‘ proper charge u])oii the poor-funds.” 

Tliey also further recommend — 

Tljat in tlioso parishes in which it is found cx2)e- 
“ dient to build poorhouses, the managers of the 
“ poor should in connexion with the poorhouses 
“ pnnuMe accommodation for dispensaries for the 
“ ])oor. 

Tlie next subject to which the commissi oiuirs direct 
1‘mip.r their attention, is the condition of llie ])au])er 
luiiatus. luuatics. Great improvement lias, tlu^y say, 
taken place in the treatment of insanity in Scotland 
within Ihe last twenty or thirty yeaj*s, lunatic asylums 
having been erected in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
aiid several other towns; but the accommodation is 
nevertheless still very inade(]uate. Li some of the 
parislK‘s which they visited, the commissioners found 
})auper lunatics under most inipro])er treatment, and 
they describe a. few of the most flagrant cases, which 
are exceedingly revolting. They think it imjiojtant 
that the jiai’ochial boards should take measures f(^r send- 
ing insane jiaupers to an asylum, immediatedy oji the 
ap})eaj’ance of the disease, and tluy recommend — 

That where an insane person is in receij)t of paro- 
‘‘ chial relief, it shall be imperative on the ma- 
“ nagers of the poor to send such insane person 
“ forthwith to a lunatic asylum, unless authorised 
“ by the board of supervision to treat him otlier- 
“ wise.” 

The commissioners next advert to the case of “ ap- 
plicants for relief, who have no settlement in the parish 
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to whicli they apply, but are otherwise proper objects 
for parochial aid.” The rule in such cases is T^ot,.8ctttod 
understood to be, that the managers of the 
poor are bound to relieve persons in distress, even 
although they have no settlement in the parish ; but 
the commissioners express themselves satisfied from the 
inquiries they have made, “ that tlie practice is often 
at variance with this rule.” The practice in the larger 
towns has been, (as is before stated*') if th(^ applicant 
appeared to belong to some other parish, to give him a 
pass or certificate, under authority of which the bearer 
is held to be entitled to pass from ])arish to parish on 
his road homeward, and to obtain such assistance as 
he can from the different parishes through whicli ho 
travels. These passes, it is observed, are subjc‘ct to 
great abuse, and they serve as a cdoak for vagrancy 
and im[)()sition. Their number is also very great. Those 
given by th(‘ city parish in Edinburgh during the year 
1843 amounted to 771, and from Dundee alone during 
the year 1842, the inspec-tor of the jioor stated that he 
had given no less than 1013. “The complaints against 
tlaun are loud and general, es])ecially on the part of the 
country jiarislies,” Although the system of jiasses is 
san(4ioned by tlie Act of 1570,’* and the proclamation 
of l()02,’*it cannot, the commissioners observe, be sup- 
posed that the legislatui’e intend(‘d to countenance the 
abuses to which it has given rise. Before granting a 
pass, they consider that means ought to be taken for 
ascertaining the parish to which the ajqilicant belongs, 
and in cases of sickiu^ss a medical certifi(tate ought to 
be obtained before the ap])licant is removed. The law, 
they say, provides that the parish furnishing interim 
relief, may recover the outlay from the parish liable for 
his maintenance ; and they therefore consider “ that 
there can be no hardship in enacting, that the parish 
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in wliich a peison is found destitute shall he bound to 
afford relief, until the parish of his settlement be ascer- 
tained.” Wherefore it is recommended — 

“ That in all cases the pariKsh in which a pauper 
“ is found destitute, should be required to relieve 
“ him forthwith, provided he be a proper object of 
“ parochial relief; and that such relief shall be 
“ continued until the pauper’s j)arish of settlement 
“ be ascertained, and his claim admitted or esta- 
blished, the expenses of interim maintenance 
“ and other expenses being recoverable from the 
“ pjirish ultimately found liable.” 

In order to enable a parish which has advanced 
ii.uTim money by way of interim relief to a pauper 
belonging to anothei* parish, to recover the 
amount without delay, some additional facilities arc con- 
sidered to b(^ necessary. Several cases were submitted 
to the commissioners, in which api)lications for repay- 
ment of such outlay have either been left unnoticed, or 
refused on the ground of want of funds. “ It appears 
indeed from the statement of several of the clergy in 
the Highlands, that it is a common practice there to 
pay no regard to such applications.” Tlu‘ commis- 
sioners therefore recommend — 

“ That an oflicer should be appointed for each paro- 
“ cliial board, in whose name the managers of the 
“ poor should pursue and defend actions.” 

In connexion with this subject, it is further stated, 
Pc.wrroi that a considerable number of English and Irish 
romovui. immigrate into Scotland in search of employ- 
ment, some of whom occasionally become objec;ts of re- 
lief before they have acquired a settlement ; but such 
persons cannot at present be removed without their 
own consent — “ there being no means of compelling 
them to return home, and seek relief in their own 
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country.” It is also felt to be a hardship, that an 
Englishman may by an industrial residence of three 
years acquire a settlement in a Scottish parish, while a 
Scotchman can never by mere residence acquire a settle- 
ment in England. The commissioners consider there- 
fore, that if the power of removal now possessed by 
])arishcs in England be continued, a reciprocal power 
ought to be vested in tlie parish authorities of Scotland ; 
and it is accordingly proposed — 

That a power of removing English and Irish paupers 
“ sliould be introduced into Scotland, similar to that 
‘‘ which now exists in England with respect to 
“ Scotch paupers.” 

With respect to the education of pauper children, the 
commissioners remark — “ it may seem sur- Education or 
})rising that any doubts should exist as to the 
legality of dedicating a portion of the poor-fund to 
])ur[)oses of education, for the culture of the mind would 
appear io be as necessary, where a destitute child is 
de})endent on the jiarisli for relief, as the sup2)ly of food 
and raiment is for the body.” Such doubts did never- 
theless appear to exist, altliough in most parishes pro- 
visioji of some kind or other, is said to be made for the 
education of jiauper cliildren. But the commissioners 
think that there should be a regular and certain pro- 
vision for the education of these children, and that the 
parochial boards should be empowered to make the 
necessary arrangements for this purpose ; and they 
accordingly recommend — 

“ That in each parish the board of managers should 
be required to defray from the funds provided 
“ for the relief of the poor, the exjjenses of educating 
“ pauper children.” 

Cases of desertion of wives and families are said to 
have increased of late years, and an additional DcHertiori of 
burden has thence been thrown on the parochial 
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funds. “ The law at present provides no means of 
punishing criminally a husband guilty of an act of this 
kind. When a family is abandoned by their father, and 
relief supplied by the parish, there is no other mode of 
proceeding against the father than by a civil action, at 
the instance of the parish authorities, to recover the 
amount expended and this proceeding is said to be 
seldom attended with success. The commissioners there- 
luic recommend — 

“ That in addition to such civil remedies as now exist, 
“ husbands or fathers neglecting to maintain their 
wives or families, be punishable criminally by a 
‘‘ summaiy process, in the event of the wives or 
“ families becoming chargeable on the parish. And 
“ that in like manner, fathers of illegitimate 
children, where su(‘h fathers admit their liability, 
“ or hav(i l)een found liable by decree of a coinpetent 
“ court, shall be juiiiisliable criminally by a. sumnuuy 
“ process, if tliey neglect to ])ay the aliment, and 
“ the (*hild become chargeable.” 

T1 le commisshmers next ])roceed to offer suggestions 
on certain other matters connected woth the subject of 
Church their iiupiiry, commencing with the cliurch 
coucctions. one half of wliicli may, it is ol)- 

served, be by law applied to occasional purposes, wdiilst 
the other half merges in the common poor-fund. “ The 
evidence of all who have had practical experience in the 
management of the poor, (they say) demonstrates the 
advantages which arise from affording assistance to 
persons who have been reduced by temporary calamity, 
so as to save them from sinking in the world, and losing 
their position in society. Small sums, bestowed privately 
by the minister or ciders, whether by way of charity or 
loan, will often help to rouse the dormant energies, and 
sustain the drooping spirit; and by such well-timed 
assistance a man may be enabled to get over his diffi- 
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ciilties, and resume his station in the world, without the 
consciousness of having been degraded to the state of a 
pauper.” The commissioners can conceive nothing 
more correct in principle, than that the means of re- 
lieving such cases should be furnished by voluntary 
benevolence, “ nor could any more fitting almoners bo 
found for dispensing such charity than the ministers and 
elders of the cl lurch : ” wherefore they are of opinion — 

“ That in every parish where an assessment for tlio 
])oor is imposed, the collections in the churches 
should be left at the disposal of the kirk session 
‘‘ of each congregation.” 

AVhere the church collections are entirely separated 
from the funds raised by assessment for the jioor on the 
common roll, and their administration is entrusted to 
the kirk session, the commissioners confidently antici]:)ate 
that the amount of such collections will ho greatly 
(‘nlarged, and that the results in regard as well to the 
character as to the condition of the poor, will be highly 
beneficial.” Wherefore they propose, firstly — 

That all (‘apital sums whatsoever, and all other 
funds than church collections, in the hands of 
the heritors and kirk session, or either of these 
“ bodies, for the use of the poor, not specially 
destined to other purposes, should, Avliere an 
“ assessment is imposed, be transferred to the 
• “ managers of the poor, and be at their disposal.” 

And secondly — 

That all funds for behoof of the poor arising from 
“ mortifications or bequests, as to which no s])ecial 
“ mode of investment is i)rescril)(‘d, and that all 
floating funds not required for immediate use, 
“ should be lodged either in a chartered bank, or 
“ invested in government or heritable security.” 
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The subject of settlement is next considered, and it is 
0,1 regarded by the commissioners as “ one of the 

settlement, imj)ortant questions submitted to them.” 

The present law establishing settlement by a residence 
of three years in a parish is, tljey say, complained of by 
a large class of persons, as being partial and unjust. It 
is alleged that there is a constant influx from rural 
paiishes into the towns and large villages, which thus 
become unduly burdened. To this allegation however 
the commissioners attach little weight, the inquiries 
which they have made as well as their own observations 
having led them to the conclusion, tliat generally 
speaking the condition of the poor in the Lowland 
parishes is sujierior to what it is in the towns, and that 
even in many ])arts of the Higlilands the poor are better 
jirovided for than in Edinburgh or Glasgow. AVherefore 
they consider that there is nothing to induce such an 
influx into the towns, and that the allegations that such is 
the case are unsupported by evidence, and without founda- 
tion. AVith regard to the period of residence for con- 
ferring settlement, and a right to relief in a parish, the 
commissioners observe, that it was fixed at seven years 
by the Act of IfjTO,'' which was altered to three years 
by the Act of 1672,'' and although seven years is agaiji 
named in the proclamation of August 1693,' it has, they 
say, “ long been established that three years’ residence 
is sufficient to constitute a settlement.” They adduce 
various reasons however in favour of the longer term, 
and recommend — 

‘‘ That the ])eriod of residence for acquiring a settle- 
“ ment be extended to seven years ; and that in- 
dustrial residence by means of which a settlement 
may be acquired, shall be understood to mean 
“ insideiice, where a party maintains liimself without 
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‘‘ parochial relief, or having recourse to ‘ common 
begging,’ either by himself or liis family.” 

And they further recommend — 

‘‘ That a settlement by residence shall only be acquired 
‘‘ by natives of Scotland.” 

There are two other points connected "Nvith the law of 
settlement which were at that time involved in some 
uncertainty, and witli respect to which the commissioners 
recommend — 

Firstly — “ That a child f oris familiated, after the age 
“ of fourteen, shall, in the event of the father 
having acquii'ed a new settlement by residence, 
‘‘ be held to have a settlement in the parish of the 
‘‘ father’s settlement at tlie period of forisfainilia- 
“ tion^ and that illegitimate cliildren shall, under 
‘‘ all circumstances, follow the existing settlement 
‘‘ of the mother, until they have acquired a new 
“ settlement for themselves.” 

Secondly — “ That a child whose father is dead, shall, 
“ while under fourlecn and unemancipated, follow 
the settlement of the mother, if she shall have 
acquired a new settlement, either by residenc^e or 
“ by subsequent marriage.” 

In illustration of the practice for which the last re- 
commendation is intended as a remedy, the commis- 
sioners state the case of an Irishman, who had died 
without having acquired a settlement, leaving a widow 
fuid children. . The widow, it is said, continued to 
maintain herself and her family for upwards of three 
years, and then applied for relief on account of her 
children. But as the father had no settlement, the 
"children were not held to have any claim, and the parish 
authorities offered to remove them to Ireland. ‘‘ Had 
the mother been also rc!mov(‘d to Ireland, she might 
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have been refused relief there on the plea of her Scotch 
settlement, and the result would have been a separation 
of the children from their surviving parent.” 

The commissioners here conclude their observations 
on the several points with regard to which they think 
it desirable that some change should be made in the 
existing law; but there are, they say, two questions 
i*emaining which they cannot pass over unnoticed, 
although they are not prepared to make any sugges- 
tions respecting them. “The first and most important 
of these questions is, the propriety of granting relief to 
able-bodied persons when unable to ju'ocure em})loy- 
ment. The second is, the expediency of making a 
change in the present mode of im})osing assessments for 
the relief of the poor.” 

With respect to the first question — The relief of the 
'll,.* able- able-bodied poor, it is observed, “ involves points 
iHKiud affect i]ig the fundamental principles of 

the whole system of Scottish Poor Laws and at the 
present time, owing to long-continued depression of 
trade, the question is invested with peculiar interest. 
Hie claims of the imj>otent poor to be relieved, are 
said to be recognised as a J‘ight, but thei’c is no such 
recognition with* regard to the able-bodied poor, neither 
are the ])aToehial boards authorised to hwy assessments 
on tlu'ir account. Tlie commissioners then enter into 
an elaborate exposition, filling seventeen closely printed 
folio jMtges, of' the various arguments connected with 
tljis (juestion ; and they finally arrive at the ctmclusion, 
tliat on tlie wliole, as regards the rural parishes, “ the 
prijsent law makes as near an approach as is attainable 
under existing circumstances, to the system of relief 
which sound principle points out as applicable to the 
case of the able-bodied poor.” Whilst with regard to 
town and manuiacturing populations, they consider “ that* 
the ]>resent laws, if amended as they have proposed, will 
be found sufficient dor tlieir ])ur}x>se, and therefore that 
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relief to able-bodied persons from funds raised by assess- 
ment, is neither necessary nor expedient/’ 

With respect to the second question, that of assess- 
mcnt-s — it is admitted that they are raised in a 

. , IT 11* *1 APs<?ssmont,s. 

very irregular and disorderly manner. Almost 
every burgh has some jieculiar establislied usage as to 
the mode of carrying the general law into effect; and 
as might be cxpecdod, tlau'c are in every burgh parties 
ready to express their dissatisfaction with the existing 
order of things.” The conimissioner.s liowever see 
great difficulty in applying any legislative remedy in 
this case. There will always, they say, be found persons 
ready to complain of the priiici])le on whicli a tax 
is imposed. But they consider the prevcalence ol‘ any 
usage for a length of time, sufficient to create a pre- 
sumption of .its being in accordance with the feeJings of 
the majority; and influenced by this sedativ(‘, and 
seeing that parishes are at present enabled to ra.is(‘ the 
requisite funds for the relief of the poor, the (ionimis- 
sioners “ are not ])re[)ared to recoimiKaid any alter- 
ation with regard to the mode of im)>osing assessments.” 

The Rci)oi t would seem naturally to end here ; but 
the commissioners cannot close it, without ad- 

. , 1 " T • MriiiUcancy. 

verting to the great ju'cvalence oi mendicity 
in Scotland. Tlie evil they say is most observalde in 
towns. In some of the country districts it has been 
checked by the establishment of a rural police, but it is 
still very prevalent in many parts of tlic country. The 
law relating to vagrants is said not to be clearly de- 
fined, and the practice varies in different counties, 
which it is thought may have some influence in pre- 
venting the application of an effectual remedy. Few 
things, it is remarked, operate more strongly in pro- 
moting; immorality, than the encouragement of common 
begging, with all its train of self-abasement, dissimula- 
tion, and fraud. The low lodginghouses which beg- 
gars frequent, and the bad haV>its of the class of per- 

M 2 
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sons with whom they necessarily associate, soon fami- 
liarise their minds with vice and debauchery; and if 
such (it is asked) be the effects upon those of mature 
years, what must be the result with children, whom it 
is the common practice for the parents to send to beg ?” 
— Begging is, the commissioners observe, often a pro- 
fessicm, and frequently a very lucrative one ; and it will 
never be altogether abandoned, until people are induced 
to refrain from indiscriminate charity, which (it is added, 
quoting from evidence in the cases of Selkirk and 
Kelso) “ they will always do, if they can excuse their 
consciences by knowing that the parties have a place 
of refuge to go to.” 

Some observations are then made in reference to 
publichouses, pawn broking, savings-banks, friendly 
societies, emigration, and lastly educatiou. But it is 
not necessary to follow the commissioners on either of 
thes(' subjects, with respect to wliich they advance 
nothing new, or which has an important bearing on 
the general question. 

The commissioners conclude by declaring that they 
cannot expect their recommendations will give uni- 
versal satisfaction, neither can they hope that a com- 
plete remedy for the evils complain(‘d of wilt be pro- 
vided by legislation. Tliey have, they say ‘‘ been un- 
willing raslily to })ropose innovations which they did 
not feel convinced would be improvements, and they 
have rather Ix'cn anxious to preserve what are deemed 
the j)eculiar merits of the Scottish system.” They be- 
lieve the suggestions which they have made to be both 
safe and salutary, and at the same time calculated to 
relieve much of the vTetchedness which had been 
brought under their notice.” 

Thus ends the Eeport of “ The Poor Law Inquiry 
Commission for Scotland,” of which it has here been 
endeavoured to give a faithful although necessarily a 
condensed summary. The original wording of the most 
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important portions has been adhered to as closely as pos- 
sible, in order that nothing of the spirit and intention 
might be lost or perverted ; and with respect to the 
entire Report, it is hoped that enough will have been 
retained to enable the reader fully to comprehend its 
import, and to form a judgment on the several points 
which it seeks to establish. 

It is however necessary to state, that the Rej^ort did 
not receive the signatures of all the seven commis- 
sioners. Mr. Twisleton, one of the number, and of 
whom mention has been made in conni'xion with the 
distress at Taisley in 1841-42, not only declined sign- 
ing the Report, but he recorded his i*easons for dissent- 
ing from liis colleagues in the cojiclusions to which 
they had come. These reasons are stated under eight 
separate heads, and it is right with regard to the im- 
portant bearing which they have upon tlu' recommenda- 
tions made in the Rejjort, as well as due to the ])art 
taken by Mr. Twisleton in the investigations on wliich 
it is founded, to place bis dissent in jnxta-position with 
the foregoing summary of the Report itself, in order 
that both may be considered together. 


‘ Reasons of Dissent from the foregoing Report,” 

Rirst. “ Because the proposed alterations in the Scotch Poor- 

T^w are, I am afraid, insufficient to remedy the d(d\»cts 
which are admitted to exist in their administration. 

Secomlhp — “ Because, while it is admitted that the provision at 
present made for the relief of the aged and infirm j)oor is in 
many parishes of Scotland inade(piat(^, the main n^Iiance 
for the supply of this deficiency secmis to be placcMl on a 
proposed board of supervision, or standing commission of 
inquiry, with ample powers of insj)ection, but with no ad- 
ministrative control or direct authority. But it appears to 
me, that the striking inadequacy of the allowances at present 
made to the aged and infirm poor in a large proportion of 
the unassttssed rural jiarishes of Scotland, arises not so much 
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from i^orance of facts as from want of funds, whicli a^ain is 
owing in no small degree, to theories respecting the effect of 
any provision for the poor, even when it is restricted to the 
relief of the aged and the infirm. And any statements made 
annually in reports tending to show that this class of poor 
are in a destitute condition, will be met by the usual answer, 
that the only cure for such evils is in the moral and religious 
education of the young ; and that a provision for the jKwr 
creates much of the misery which it relieves, but does not 
relieve all the misery which it creates. 

Thirdly . — “ Because no proposal is made for requiring the ma- 
nagers of the poor in unassessed rural parishes to assess 
themselves for the relief of the destitute aged and infinn 
poor, using these terms in the most comprehensive sense, as 
including all those who are entitled to relief under the 
present law. It appears to me that the mischiefs which have 
been attributed to assessments for this class of poor have 
been remarkably exaggerated, even although they may not 
be altogoth(',r visionary. On the other hand, this mode of 
}»rovi(ling for the aged and the infirm is the most equitable 
which can be adopted ; its general tendency as distinguished 
from its invariable result, is to ensure an ampler supply of 
funds than can be raised liy voluntary contributions ; and it 
reaches non-resident heritors, and others who may give 
either nothing or comparatively little, in aid of the church 
collections. 

Fourthly, — “ Ikicausc it is not proposed to render it compulsory 
on managers of the ])oor to provide medical attendance for 
jiaupers. The arrangements for medical relief and the ])ower 
of fixing the scale of remuneration to medical practitioners, 
are to be left exclusively to the local authorities, who may 
deem that they have a direct pecuniary interest in fixing the 
scale of remuneration iis low as possible, or in throwing 
altt)gcther upon medical ])ractitioners, as is frequently the 
case at present, the burden of attending the sick poor 
gratuitously. 

Fifthly . — Because it is not proposcnl to authorise, or to render 
it compulsory upon the managers of the {K)or in large towns, 
to provide houses of refuge or poorhouses, wuth wards for 
able-bodied persons. But estiiblishments of this kind, which 
are in fact identical with English w orkhouses, appear to me 
essential to the proper management of the poor in large 
towns; and without them I do not see how the begging 
which prevails to such a great extent in the chief towns in 
Si'otland can bo suppressed, consistently with humanity, or in 
accordance with ])ublic feeling. 
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SixMif , — “ Because, while iti reference to towns with a population 
above 5000 inhabitant-s, the advantages of poorhouses for 
the reception of certain classes of poor, entitled to assistance 
under the present Scotch Poor Law, are clearly pointed out, 
as subsidiary to out-door relief; yet the erection of such 
poorhouses is proposed to be left entirely to the discretion of 
the local authontics. But while I admit that the arrange- 
ment of various details may be safely vested in the managers 
of the poor in each jmrticular town, it is my opinion that the 
principles of dealing with a subject so diflScult as that of 
administering relief, sliould be settled by the enlarged wisdom 
of parliament. And a matter of such importance as the 
erection of poorhouses, ought not to depend either on the 
honest judgment, or possible caprice, partial knowledge, or 
narrow views, of accidental majorities in particular localities. 

Seventhly . — “ Because no pro|X)sition is madij for dealing with the 
ense of large towns, when during seasons of depression of 
trade, large bodies of operatives are thrown out of employ- 
ment, and become dependent for subsistencie upon public, 
charity. It seems to me deoirablc that in all large towns 
which have a poorhouse with wards for able-bodied men, 
the managers of the |)oor should have a discretionary power, 
with consent of a board of supervision, to assess the inha- 
bi touts fortius puipose of setting to work destitute unemployed 
persons, without requiring them to enter such ])oorhouse. 
The aid of a. j)0()rhouse with wards for able-bodied pcirsons, 
materially facilitates the operations of those who, in jHiriods 
of depression of trade, lUKlertake the duty of giving out-dtjor 
relief to a certain number of that class. 

Eiphtldf /, — '' Because no alteration is ])roposed in the Scotch law of 
rating, which is peculiarly anomalous and defective. The 
usual mode of levying the rate on what is called ‘ means and 
substance,’ is similar in its main features to the income-tax, 
but it is unaccompanied by those safeguards witli which the 
levying of the income-tax has Ix^en surrounded by the wisdom 
of parliament. Either, therefore, safeguards sliould be in- 
troduced for the purpose of ensuring sc^crecy and fiiirncas, 
or the attempt to assess supposed means and substance should 
be abandoned, and the mode of levying jM)or-ratcs in Scotland 
should be assimilated with that wliicli is in operation in all 
other parts of the United Kingdom.” 
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'llie lord advocate’s si)eech on introducing the bill ‘ for the Amendment and 
better Administration of the Laws relating to thc-Ilolief of tlie Poor in 
Scof land ’ — Summary of the Act — Tlie board of supervision constituted 
— Its first, second, and third llcixirts. 


The commissioners’ Report, of which a summary is 
given in the last chapter, together with the appended 
dissent of one of their number, must be presumed to have 
received from the government all the consideration 
wliich the importance of the subject demanded ; and in 
the following session (1845) a bill for ‘ the 
introduced. Amendment and better Administration of the 
Laws relating to the Relief of the Poor in Scotland’ 
was introduced by the lord advocate,® who in an able 
s])cech very clearly explained the existing state of the 
law, the mode of its administrfition, and the defects 
which the bill was intended to remedy. In doing this, 
he relied almost exclusively on the commissioners’ Re- 
port, Avhieh he highly commended as comprising all the 
information that could be desired on the subject, and on 
wliieli the bill was accordingly founded. The dissent 
appended to the Report was not once noticed, and little 
weight appears to have been attached to its representa- 
tions in framing the measure. 

The sevei al portions of the subject were discussed by 
rhoiord the lord advocate in the same order in which 
siucch. they stand in the Report. They were likewise 
handled in the same spirit. He made the same admis- 
sions as to the defects, and the same assertions as to the 
# - ... — 
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merits of the existing system ; and he also proposed the 
same remedies for the one, and the same means for ex- 
tending and perpetuating the other. His speech was 
in short little more than a lucid summary of the Report 
itself; and it is therefore not necessary, as it else might 
have been, to go through it in detail, or to do more than 
extract the sketch which he gave towards the conclusion 
of his address, of what was intended to be the operation 
of the measure. He believed, he said, that the leading 
benefits it was calculated to confer on tlic poor, were — 

“ 1st. Compelling periodical and constant attention to 
“ their condition, and ])reserviiig a record of what 
‘‘ had been done or refused to be done. 

“ 2iid. Giving speedy and effectual redress against 
‘‘ wroegous refusal of relief. 

“ 3rd. Also against illusory or inadequate compliance 
with the right to i*elicf. 

4th. Requiring relief to be given in the parish where 
“ the pauper w^is found, leaving to the parish, not 
to the pauper, to find out the liability of another 
“ parish. 

“ 5th. Authorising the poor-funds to be applied for 
“ procuring medical relief. 

“ 6th. And for the education of poor children. 

“ 7th. And for the relief of occasional claims. 

“ 8th. Facilitating compidsory assessments for all those 
“ purposes. 

“ 9th. Authorising assessments for the erection of j^oor- 
houses. 

“ 10th. Uniting burghal parishes, so that settlement by 
“ residence shall not be interrupted by removal from 
“ one parish to another in the same town, and by 
“ which other advantages wdH also be gained. 

11th. Requiring that insane paupers shall be sent to 
‘‘ asylmns, except in special cases.'’ 

The bill ff»r effecting tliese several objects, was intro- 
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duced on the 2nd of April, and after considerable dis- 
cussion was read a second time and committed on the 
12th of June. It was considered in committee and 
various amendments were made on the 3rd, lltli, 17th, 
and 21st of July, on the last of which days it was read 

1846. a third time and passed. On the 28th of July 

The 8U) Olid Ill Ml 1 • 1 

ftthvict.c.«3. the amended bill was, on the motion oi the 
duke of Buccleugh, considered and read a second time 
in the Lords, and on the following day it was read a 
third time and passed without further amendment. On 
the 4th of August the bill received the royal assent, and 
became law, under the title of ‘ An Act for the Amend- 
ment and better Administration of the Laws relating to 
the Ilelief of the Poor in Scotland' (Sth and 9th Viet, 
cap, 83.) 

This Act, like the English Poor Law Amendment 
Act of 1834, was founded on the recommendations of 
a commission, specially apjiointed to inquire into and 
report upon the subject in all its details; and it would 
seem imjxissible to devise a better mode of procedure 
for elfecting the ohje(*l, or one less open to objection. 
The chief ditference between the circumstances into 
which the two commissions had to iiupiire Avas, that in 
one case there had been a profuse and lavish adminis- 
tration of relief, Avhilst in the other relief had been 
insufficiently administered, or altogether withheld ; and 
against these opposite <lefects of stringency and laxity, 
ol‘ parsimony and profusion, it became in each case the 
commissioners' duty to devise a remedy. In the case of 
England, what was done in the way of amendment has 
ah-eady been shown and with regard to Scotland, it is 
now in the first place proposed to give a summary of the 
new Act (in fi-aming which the Irish Poor llelief Act 
was obviously kept in view*^), and then to describe the 


^ See ‘ ut' llu* l\>or T.iiw.’ 

I'hc 1st and 2nd Viet. cop. Hfi, passed 31st July 1H3S. 
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steps taken for carrying its provisions into eflFect, to- 
gether with a detail of the resnlts from year to year down 
to the end of 1852-3. 

Summary of the 8th and 9M Victoria^ cap. 83, (4 th August 1845,) 

‘ Pur the Amendment and l>etter Administration of the Laws relating 
to the Relief of the Poor in Scotland/ 

Section 1. — Contains the preamble, declaiming it to be “ expedient 
that the laws relating to the relief of the poor in Scotland 
should he amended, and that provision should be made for 
the better administration thereof and also the interpretation 
of certain words and expressions used in the Act. 

Section 2. — Appoints a “ Board of Supervision for Relief of tlu^ 
Poor in Scotland,” consisting of the lord provost of Edinburgh, 
the lord provost of Glasgow, the solicitor-general of Scotland, 
the sheriffs depute of the counties of Perth Renfrew l{oss 
and Cromarty, together with three other persons to be ap- 
pointed by tlie crown. 

Sections 3, 4. — Provide that one member of the boBrd of suj)er- 
vision, to be named by the crown, shall be i>aid a salary, and 
likewise the secretary ; but that all the other members arci 
to act gratuitously. 

Seetio7is 5, 6. — The board of su})ervision are to hold two 
general meetings in each year, on the fn-st Wednesday in 
February and August respectively, and may adjourn and 
hold meetings from time to time as they shall sec lit, three 
constituting a quorum. The board may also a])point two or 
more of their number as a committee for the purposes of the 
Act. The paid member is not only to attend the general 
and special meetings, but is also “ to give regular attendance 
for th(^ purj)ose of conducting the business of the board.” 

Sections 7, 8. — I'he board may, subject to the approval of one 
of her Majesty’s principal secretaries of state, make general 
rules and regulations for conducting the business, and for 
exercising the jxiwers and authorities thereof A record of 
all their proceedings is to be kept, and once in every year 
they are to submit a general report, to be laid before parlia- 
ment, containing “a full stahunent as to the condition and 
management of the poor throughout Scotland, and the funds 
raised for their relief.” 

Sections 9, 10, 11. — The board are empowered ‘‘ to inquire into 
the management of the poor in every parish or burgh in^ 
Scotland,” and to require answers and returns on all matters 
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connected with or relating to the same ; and also to summon 
and examine upon oath such persons as they think fit, “ and 
to enforce the production of all books, contracts, agreements, 
accounts, and writings in any wise relating to any such 
question or matter.” The board may appoint one of its 
members to conduct any special inquiry, with power to 
summon and examine witnesses on oath, and may likewise 
with consent or by direction of a secretary of state or the 
lord advocate for the time being, appoint one or more persons 
(not being members of the board), “ to act as commissioners 
for conducting any special inquiry, for a period not exceeding 
forty days and may delegate to the persons so appointed, 
such powers as the board shall deem necessary. 

Sections 12, 13, 14. — The board may allow such expenses of 
witnesses, and with regard to the production of books &c., as 
they think reasonable. Persons giving false evidence are to 
be deemed guilty of perjury ; and any person who shall 
refuse to produce books cScc., or shall disobey any summons 
or order, “ or be guilty of any contempt of the said board or 
committee or member or commissioner,” is for the first 
offence liable to forfeit 5/., find for the second and every 
subsequeht offence will be liable to forfeit not exceeding 20/ , 
nor less than 5/. — Tlic board are moreover empowered to 
apjioint “ sucJ 1 clerks messengers and officers as they shall 
deem necessary,” the salaries being regulated by the treasury. 

Section 15. — Th(^ members of the board and the secretary are 
authorised to attend the meetings of parochial boards for the 
management of the poor, and to take part in the discussions, 
but not to vote ; and the same privilege is extended to any 
clerk or officer of the board duly authorised by them for the 
purpose. 

Section 10. — Where the parochial boards of two or more parishes 
deem it expedient to combine for the administration of the 
laws for the relief of the poor, and where the board of super- 
vision is satisfied of the expediency, the board are empowered 
“ to resolve and declare that such parishes shall thenceforward 
he combined, and shall he considered as one parish, so far as 
regards the su})port and management of the poor, and all 
matters connected therewith.” But it is provhled that any 
adjacent j)arish may, upon application, be added thereto, if 
the board of supervision see fit, “ due regard being bad to 
the circumstances of the case.” 

Sections 17, 18. — lii every burghal parish or combination of 
parishes, there is to be a parochial board of managers of the 
|>oor, in whom the whole administration of the laws for the 
relief of the ])oor is to be vested, and on whom is devolved all 
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the powers and authorities in this respect hitherto exercised 
by magistrates or other functionaries. The managers are to 
be elected by the persons assessed to the relief of the ])oor, 
and the parochial boards are to consist of such number of 
managers not t‘xcceding thirty, and possessing such qualifica- 
tions, “ as the board Of supervision, naving due regard to the 
population and other circumstances, may from time to time fix, 
such qualification being in no case fixed at a higher annual 
value than 50/.'’ The magistrates of the burgh, and the kirk 
session of each combined parish, are likewise severally em- 
powered to nominate four persons to be members of the 
pirochial board. I'lie board of supervision are to fix a day 
for the election of managers, and are also to fix the time for 
the magistrates and the kirk sessions “ to nominate the 
])ersons to be by them respectively nominated to be members of 
the ])arochial board,” all of whom ‘‘ shall be entitled to act for 
the jH^iriod of one year, and may be re-elected or re-appointed.” 

Section 1 9. — At the election of managers of the )xx)r, the votes are 
to 1 k'. taken in such manner as tlie board of supervision may 
direct, every ])er8on assessed for the support of the poor being 
“ entitled to vote, whether such assessment l)e made in respect 
of ownershij) or occu])ancy of lands and heritages, or in 
resjK'ct of means and substance ” llie number of votes is re- 
gulated according to tlie following scale — 

Owners of lamls and h(‘ritafj;(‘s of the annual value of less 


tlinn 20/., re each to ha\c Ojio vote. 

Ditto of the « mual value of 207. and under 407 'J’wo votes. 

Ditto „ 407. „ (»07 Three votes. 

Ditto „ f)07. ,, 10()7 Four votes. 

Ditto „ 1007. „ 5007 Five votes. 

Ditto „ 5007. and upwards .. .. Six votes. 


Persons assessed as the occu})ants of lands and heritages, or 
assessed on means and substance, are eacli to have the same 
number of votes as an owner of lands and heritages assessed 
to the same amount would have. ANTiere an occupant is also 
the owner, and assessed in both capacities, he will be entitled 
to vote as well in rcs}K*ct of his ownership as of his occupancy ; 
and so likewise where a i)erson is assessed on his means ami 
substance, if he be also assessed tis an owner of lands and 
heritiigcs, he will 1x3 entitled to vote in respect of both — pro- 
vided that no person sliall have more than six votes, and that 
no one shall be entitled to vote who has been exempted from 
the payment of his rates, or who shall not have paid the rates 
due from him at tluj time of voting. 

Sections 20, 21. — The Ixiard of supervision are enqK)wered to 
divide a burghal parish or combination into w'ards, for the 
election of managers, and to apjK)rtion the numlKT of managers 
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to be elected by each ward, “ having due re^urd to the popu- 
lation and the value of property therein.’^ But residents only 
are entitled to vote for managers in the ward, or have a right 
to vote in respect of ownership or occupancy of lands and here- 
ditaments within it — neither shall “any person |^vc in the 
whole of the wards into which a parish may be divided, a 
greater numb^^r of votes than he would be entitled to give if 
the parish had not l)een so divided.” The boohs of the 
collector of tlie asstrssment for the poor are to be taken as 
evidence for ascertaining the number of votes to which each 
jKTSon is entitled. 

Sections 22, 23, 24. — ParochiaT boards for the management of 
the |K)or, are also to lie constituted in the pirishes which are 
not burghal or in combinfition. Whore no assessment has 
been made, the parixdiial board is “ to consist of the persons 
who, if this Act had not been [Kissed, would have beem entitled 
to administer the law's for relied’ of the i)oor in such ])arish.” 
Where an assessment has been made, the parochial board is to 
consist of the owners of lands and heritages of the yearly value 
of 20/. and upwards, ainl the j)rovost and bailies of the royal 
burgh, if any, and if fiBsessed in such parish, and the kirk 
session of the ])arish (not exceeding six) togt'tlier with a certain 
number of (‘lected members. All persons who arc assessed in 
the })arish, and who are not members of the jmrochial board, 
are to elect so many of their own numlier to Ix^ members 
thereof as shall “ be regulated and fixed from time to time by 
the iKiard of supervision, due regard being had to the amount 
of the ]X)])ulation, the number and residence of the other 
members of die jiarochial board, and the special wants and 
circumstances of each jiarticular [larish.” The scale of voting 
is the same as prescribed in Section ID, 

Sections 25, 2fi. — (^orjiorations and joint stock companies may 
vote by their ofilcer, or one of their body nominated for the 
purpose. Any member of the [larochial board, being a 
heritor, may appoint another to act and vote for him in his 
absence, and husbands are entitled to act and vote in right of 
their wives. 

Sections 27, 28, 2D. — All disputes touching the election of a 
member of the parochial board are to be determined by the 
sheriff of the county, and pending such decision the person 
returned is entitled to act. A returning officer wilfully mak- 
ing a false return, is liable to a penalty of 50/. 

Sections 30, 31, 32. — Parochial boaids are to fix certain days and 
]>laccs for holding general meetings, and may adjourn such 
meetings as they think fit ; but two general meeting’s at least 
must be held yearly, one on the fii*st Tiu'sday of February, 
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and the other on the first Tuesday of August, or as soon 
thereafter as may be, “ or at such other stated times as may 
be approved by the board of supervision.” Special meetings 
may also be held, and power is given to apj)oint committees 
to act on behalf of the whole board. A chairman is to be 
elected annually, and is to have both an original and a casting 
vote in case of equality. “ A roll of the poor persons claiming 
and by law entitled to relief, and of the amount of relief given 
or to be given to each,” is to be nnide by every parochial 
board. These boards are also to appoint inspectors of the 
j)oor, and fix the amount of their remuneration, and report 
the same to the board of supervision. 

Sections 33, 34, 35. — Parochial boards may, after due notice, re- 
solve that the funds required for relief of the poor shall be 
raised by assc'ssment, reporting the same to the board of 
sujiervision ; and thereafter “ it shall not be lawful to alter or 
dc])art from such resolution without the consent and authority 
of the board of supervision.” The parochial board may 
resolve that the assessment shall be imposed half upon the 
owners and lualf upon the tenants or occnjiiers within the 
}iarish, or one half u])on the owners and the other half upon 
the whole inhabitants according to their means and substance 
— or may resolve that the “ assessment shall be imposed as 
(in equal fKU’centagc ujion the annual value of all lands and 
heritages within the parish, and u})on the estimated annual 
income of the whole inhabitants from means and substance 
and in cither case the resolution is forthwith to be re])orted 
to the board of supervision for aj^proval. If the same be 
disapproved, the parochial board are “ to meet and resolve* 
upon another mode of assessment consistent with the law,” 
and rejH)rt as befori' ; and if the board of supervision shall 
then approve, the resolution is to be acted upon, and not 
thereafter altered or departed from without the board’s con- 
sent. If the assessments have hitherto been imposed undi;r 
any lo^l Act, “ or according to any established usage,” the 
parochial board may resolve that the same shall continue, 
subject in like manner to the ai)proval of the board of 
suj>ervision. 

Sections 36, 37.-— The parochial board, with consent of the board 
of supervision, may classify lands according to the purjwses 
for which they are used, and may fix such rate of assessment 
upon each class respectively as seems just and equitable. 

In estimating the annual value of lands and heritages, the 
same shall be taken to be the rent at which, one year with 
another, such lands and heritiiges might in their actual state 
be reasonably expected to let froiu year to year, under 
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deduction of the probable annual average cost of the repairs, 
insurance, and other expenses, if any, necessary to maintain 
such lands and heritages in their actual state, and all rates 
taxes and public charges payable in respect of the same.” ^ 

Sections 38, 39, 40- — Where assessment is adopted, the parochial 
board is to cause a book to be made up containing a roll of 
the persons liable to payment of such assessment, and of the 
sums to be levied from each of such persons, distinguishing 
the sums assessed in respect of ownership or occupancy, or 
means and substfince ; and the book or roll so made up shall 
he the rule for levying the assessment for the year or half- 
year then ensuing.” The parochial board is also to appoint 
a collector or collectors, and fix the amount of remuneration ; 
and the same person who is an inspector of the poor may 
likewise be appointed collector of the assessments. After the 
assessment roll is made u]), the collector is to intimate to each 
person the amount to be levied from him, and the time when 
the same is payable. Parochial boards may correct any error 
or omission in the assessment, and persons aggrieved may 
obtain remedy by law, as before the passing of the present 
Act. 

Sections 41, 42, 43, 44. — If the assessment in any year or half- 
year proves insufficient, the parochial board may impose such 
fiirther assessment as is necessary ; and they may exempt 
from payment of the assessment, or any part thereof, “ to 
such extent as may seem projier and reasonable, any person 
or class of persons on the ground of inability.” Where half 
the assessment is imposed on the owners and half on the 
tenants, the collector may levy the whole from the latter, 
“ who shall lie entitled to recover one half thereof from the 
owners, or to retain the same out of their rents.” Arid where 
houses have been built under a building lease, the tenant is 
to Ih^ deemed the owner. 

Sections 45, 46, 47, 48, 49. — Where a canal or railway is situate 
in more than one jiarish, the value on which assessment is to 
l)e made “ shall be according to the number of miles or 
distance which such canal or railway jiasses through or is 
situated in each parish, in proportion to the whole length.” 
The siime property is not liable to assessment in more than 
one parish. Aidiere an assessment is imposed on means and 
substance, individuals or companies carrying on business in a 
parish, are liable to be assessed on their means and substance 
derived from such business, although none of them may be 
actually resident in the parish ; but they are not liable to be 


Tills is takpii nearly verl»atirn from the Irish Act. 
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assessed upon the same means and substance in any other 
parish ; and if any person shall be liable to be assessed as an 
uihabitant of more than one parish, he may determine in 
which he will be assessed on his means and substance deriv- 
able elsewhere. No person is liable to be assessed on means 
and substance, unless the estimated annual value thereof ex- 
ceeds 30Z. ; and clcr^men are not liable to be assessed in 
respect of their stipends. 

Sections 50, 51. — The privilege of cxem])tioii from assessment 
heretofore enjoyed by the membei*s of the college of justice, 
and the officers of the (pieen's household in Edinburgh, is not 
to apply to assessnicnts under the present Act ; and no assess- 
ment is to be reiulert‘.d void by “ any mistake or variance in 
the name or designation of the person chargeable therewith.” 

Sections 52, 53, 54. — Parish property of every description, whether 
heritable or moveable. “ or under any law or usage, or in 
virtue of gift^ grant, bequest or ()therwise, for the use or 
benefit of the poor,” is to become vested in the new parochial 
boards, and be by them administered for behoof of the poor 
of the respective parishes. All sums of money or other funds 
given, mortified, or bequeathed for the use of the poor, if not 
specially directed otherwise, arc to be lodged in a chartered 
bank, or placed at interest on government or heritable secu- 
rity ; and the board of supervision may require returns from 
time to time as to all such money or funds. But all moneys 
arising from ordinary church collections in a parish, wheiU'ver 
an asst'ssment has been iuqiost^d, are to be at the disposal of 
the kirk session, who are however “ bound to report annually 
or oftener if required to the board of supervision, as to the 
application of the moneys arising from church collections.” 

Sections 55, 56, 57, 58. — The inspector of the poor is to have the 
custody of all books writings accounts and other d()cuments 
relating to the nianagemcnt or relief of the poor, and is to 
make liimself acquainted with the eircumstanc(^s of each of 
the poor jjersons receiving relief, and keep a register of such 
persons and of the sums paid to them, and of all persons who 
have applied for and been refused relief, with the grounds of 
refusal ; and he is to vi.sit and inspect j)erbonally, “ at least 
twice in the year (or oftener if required ), at their places of 
residence, all the poor persons belonging to the parish in 
receipt of parochial reliei — j)rovided that such poor jKjrsons be 
resident within five miles of any part of such parish.” But 
ill populous and extensive parishes, the duties of inspecting 
and visiting the poor may be performed by assistant inspectors, 
for w hose conduct and accuracy the inspector of the poor is 

N 
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nevertheless responsible to the board of supervision, who may 
suspend or dismiss any iiisjjcctor deemed oy them to be in- 
competent An action may be brought, and may also l)e 
defended, on behalf of a parish by the inspector of the poor, 
and actions brought by or against any ius})ector of the poor 
in his official cliaracter, are to be continued by or against his 
successors in office. 

SeHion 59. — The ins])octors of the poor are reejuired to report to 
th(; board of suj)ervision all cases of insane or fatuous persons 
chargeable fis paupiTS, who are to bo conveyed to and lodged 
in some establishment legally authorised to receive lunatic 
]>atients ; and if this be not done within fourteen days, the 
l)oard of supervision are empowered to take measures for 
edecting the same, and to recover the whole expense from the 
parochial board. 

Section 00, 01, 02, 03. — “ For the more effectually adrainistcriiig 
to the wants of the aged an<l otlun* friendhiss impotent poor, 
and also providing for those ]M)()r persons who from weakness 
or facility of mind, or by reason of dissipated and improvident 
habits, are unable or unfit to take charge of their own affairs ” 
— it is enacted, that whenever tiie inhabitants excu'od 5000, 
the ])arochial board may, subject to the approval of the board 
of supervision, erect a new' or enlarge an existing poorhouse. 
And with the concurrence of the board of su])crvision, tw'o or 
more contiguous parisbes may unite in building a common 
j)oorhouse, tlie expense to be borne proportionally, as shall 
1)0 agreed upon. T^'he ])arochial boards are likewise em- 
powered to borrow money for building and enlarging such 
poorbousos, and to charge the future a.ssc.ssments with the 
amount ; but the principal sum so borrowed is in no case to 
('xceed three times the amount of the assessment raised for 
the relief of the ]H)or during the year i>recu‘ding, and the loan 
borrow ed i.s to be “ repaid by annual instalments of not less 
in any one year than one-tenth of the sum borrowed, exclusive 
of the j)aynient of the interest on the same.’’ But no ]) 0 (>r- 
house is to be built, altered, or enlarged, nor money borrowed 
for such purpose, unless the plans be approved by the board 
of supervision. 

Sections 64, 65. — The parochial boards are required to frame 
niles and regulations for the management of the poorbouses, 
for the discipline and treatment of the inmates, and for afford- 
ing them religious assistance, such rules and regulations being 
subject to the approval of the board of supervision. Poor 
ix^rsoiis of one parish may be accommodated in the ]>oor- 
iiouse of another, on payment of such a rate of mainteiuince 
as the l)oard of supervision approve. 
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Sectims 6G, 67. — The parochial board are to appoint a ])ro])erly 
qualified medical man to attend the inmates of the }X)or- 
house, and assign him a reasonable salaiy ; and are to make 
arrangements for dis])cnsing and supplying medicines to the 
sick poor, under regulations to be ap})roved by the board of 
suj)ervision, who are moreover empowered to susj)end or 
remove any medical man that appears to be unfit or incom- 
petent, or neglects his duty." Parochial boards may likewise 
subscribe such sums as to them may seem reasonable or 
expedient, “ to any })ublic infirmary dispensary or lying-in 
hospital, or to any lunatic asylum or asylum for the blind 
or deaf or dumb.” 

Sections 68, 61h — All assessments levied for relief of the poor, are 
apjfiicablo to the relief of occasional as well as ])ermanent 
j)oor — “ j>rovided that nothing herein contained shall be held 
to coiift'r a right to demand relief on able-bodied persons out 
of em})loyni(‘nt.” The parochial boards are re(juired “ to 
provide for medicines, medical attendance, nutritious diet, 
cordials and (‘lothing for such poor, in such manner and to 
such (ixtent as may seem equitable and (‘xpt*dient” They 
are also emjtowered “ to make provision for the education of 
poor children, who are themselves or w hose j)arents are objects 
of j)arochial relief.” 

Sections 70, 71, 72, 76. — Insj)ectors of the poor are hound to 
furnish ay)plicants for relief who are legally (‘iititled thereto, 
but who have not a settlement in the parish, with sufficient 
means of subsi&tence until the next mec'ting of tlu^ parochial 
board, and such interim maintenance as may be adjudged 
necessary is to be continued, until the j)arish to which the 
poor p(*i\>on belongs is ascertained, or until he is removed. 
'Fhe mnount disbiuved on behalf of such poor yjersons is 
recoverable from the parish of their settlement, provided it 
do not exceed the rate expended for relief of the poor in the 
relieving parish. If rc'lic;f be refused, a])plicatioii may be 
made to the sberitf, who if he consider thc‘ poor })erson 
“ legally entitled to reditd*,” may make an order uj)on the 
inspc'ctor of the poor, directing him to afford relief until he 
have stated in writing why the relief was refused, and until 
such statement be answered on behalf of the ai)plicant. But 
the sheriff has no power “ to determine on the; adequacy of 
the relief afforded, or to interfere in respect of the amount of 
relief in any individual c*n,se.” 

Sections lb , — If any poor person considers the relief granted 

him inadequate, he may lodge a complaint with the board of 
supervision, who are rccpiired to investigate the case, and if 
the comjdaint apjjcars to be well founded, the board “ shall 

N 2 
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by minute declare that in the opinion of the board such poor 
|)erson has a just cause of action against the parish from 
which he claims relief ; ’’ and a copy of such minute being 
funiished to such poor person, will entitle him “ to the benefit 
of the poor’s roll in tlie court of session.” But no court of 
law c>an entertain or decide any action relative to the amounts 
of relief granted by parochial boards, “ unless the board of 
sujiervision shall previously have declared that there is just 
causi^ of action, as hereinbefore provided.” 

Sections 7(5, 77, 78, 79. — No person is to be held to have acquired 
a settlement by residence in any parish, unless he has resided 
for five years continuously therein, and “ have maintained 
himself without having recourse to common begging, either 
by himself or his family, and without having received or 
applied for parochial relief.” And a ])erson who has acquired 
a 8(ittlement by n^sidence in a parish, ‘‘ shall not be held to 
have retained such settlement, if during any subsequent period 
of five years lui shall not have resided in such parish for at 
least one year.” Settlements acquired ]>revious to the pass- 
ing of the Act, are specially exeinjited from its operation. 
Natives of England, Ireland, or the Isle of Man, not having 
acquired a settlement, and who are “ in course of receiving 
relief in any parish in Scotland,” may upon complaint by the 
insjiector of tfie poor, and after examination before the sheriff* 
or any two justices of peace, and by order under their hands, 
be removed at the expense of the complaining parish, to 
Ihigland Ireland or the Isle of Man respectively — a certifi- 
cate by a regular medical ])ractitioncr that the health of the 
parties will admit of such removal being first obtiiined, and 
the removing offic(*r is to have the power of a constable whilst 
cffectii igtbe removal. If any person who has been so removed 
return to Scotland, and apply for relief, or Jigain become 
chargeable, “ such ])erson shall be deemed to be a vagabond 
under the jirovisions of the Act of 1579, cap. 74,”‘ and may 
be ajiprehended and jirosecuted criminally at the instance of 
the inspector of the poor of the parish to which he shall have 
so apjjhed or become chargeable. 

Section 80. — Every husband or father who deserts, or neglects to 
maintain his wife or children, being able so to do, and every 
mother and every putative father of an illegitimate child, 
after the paternity has been admitted or otherwise established, 
who refuses or neglects to maintain such child, being able to 
do so. whereby such wife or child becomes chargeable to any 
parish, “ shall be deemed to be a vagalKjnd under the Scottish 


' Ante, p. lU. 
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Act of 1579, cap. 74,”* and may be prosecuted criminally at 
the instance of the inspector of the poor of such parish, and 
if convicted is punishable by fine or imprisonment with or 
without hard labour, at the discretion of the sheriff. 

Sections 81, 82, 84, 85, 86. — The penalties imposed by this 

Act may be recovered by summary proceeding in the name 
of the secretary to the board of supervision, or of any agent 
appointed by the board. And the sheriff by whom any such 
penalty is inijmsed, is to award the siime to the ])oor of the 
parish where tlie offence was committ(*d, and order the amount 
to be i)aid over to the ins})ector of the poor. Ratepayers are 
to be deemed competent witnesses in any ]>roc('eding for the 
n^covery of a ])enalty, and any person summoned to give 
evidence in any matter under the provisions of this Act, M’ho 
neglects or refuses to attend, or to l)e examined on oath for 
that ])nrjK)S(», is to forfeit a sum not exceeding 57. for every 
such offence. No ])roceeding for recovery of penalties under 
this Act is to be set aside for want of form, nor be removed 
by appeal or otlu'rwise into any superior court. Actions are 
to be brought within three months after the fact committal, 
and at least one month’s notice of action and the cause thoieof 
is to be given to the defmder ; and no pursuer is to recovcu* 
in any action for irregular or wTongful proceedings, if tender 
of sufficient amends be made. 

Section 87. — In case any parochial board shall refuse or neglect 
to do what is by law retpiired of them, or in cas(^ any obstruc- 
tion arises in the execution of this Act, the hoard of suj>ervision 
fire ern]K)wered to a])ply by summary p(‘tition to the court of 
session, or in its vacation to the lord ordinary, which court 
and lord ordinary are authorised anil direcUnl in such case to 
do therein, as to such court or lord ordinary shall seem just 
and necessary.” 

Section 88. — All the powers and rights of issuing summary warrants 
and proceedings, and all remedies and provisions for collecting 
and recovering the land, fissessed, and other j)uhlic taxi^s, are 
made applicable to assessments for tlie rehiff of the poor ; 
“ anil the sheriffs, magistrates, justices of peace and other 
judges, may grant the like warrants for the recovery of all 
such assessments in the same fonn, and under the same 
IHUialties, as is jirovided in regard to such land, assi'ssed, and 
other public taxes.” In cfises of bankrujitcy or insolvency, 
assessments for relief of the poor are to be paid out of the first 
proceeds of the estate, in preference to other debts of a 
private nature. 


* Auto, [». in. 
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Section 89. — If any parochial board finds it necessary to make 
disbursements for the relief of the poor, beyond the amount 
received of the assessment for the year, or the half-year, the 
board may borrow on security of such part as is still due, not 
exceeding one half the amount of such part ; and until this 
be repaid, no money is to be borrowed on any future assess- 
ment. 

Section 90. — In all ciises where notice or intimation is required to 
be given by this Act, without prescribing the ])articular fonn, 
the board of suj)ervision are empowered “ from time to time 
to fix the fonn of such notice or intimation, and the manner 
in wliich the same is to be given.” 

Sections 91, 92. — All laws statutes and usages, so far as they are 
at variance or inconsistent with the provisions of this Act are 
rei)ealed, but they are to continue in forcu in all other resj)ects. 
“ The debt owing by the charity workhouse of the city of 
Edinburgh ” is exempted from the operation of the Act. 
And section 92 provides that the Act may be renewed or 
rcj)caled during tlu^ present session. 

Tlie -Act, of wliicl) the foregoing is a comprehensive 
Hiimmary, contains many im})ortant provisions, and no 
doubt/ goes far to remove some of the uncertainties, and 
to supply sev(‘ral of the deficiencies, which existed 
under the old Scottish law with regard to the relief of 
the ])oor. lly establishing regularly constituted paro- 
chial boards of management, and a board of general 
supervision, a machinery is moreover created com])etent 
to tin* discharge of all the duties im]X)sed by the Act, 
and of still more extensive duties should such hereafter 
be recjuin'd ; whilst the ])ower of levying assessments, 
and ofcomlnning ])arishes I'or the erection of poorhouses 
and jnoviding medical relief, together with the a])point- 
ment of ins])ectors, and the more certain provision for 
relief of the lunatic casual and unsettled poor, and for 
the purpose of education, are all exceedingly valuable 
additions to the former system, and (Minnot fail of being 
productive of much benefit. 

The Act makes no change in the description of per- 
sons Ic'gally entitled to relief uinler the old law. In 
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England all destitute persons are so entitled, but in 
Scotland the right is still, in conformity with the re« 
commendation of the commissioners of inquiry, limited 
to the aged and infirm poor. The functit)iis of the 
board of supervision are chiefly suggestive or corrective 
— tlie commissioners may inquire and call for returns, or 
may recommend a course of jiroeedure, but are not em- 
powered to take the initiative. If invoked, they may 
combine parislies for providing a poorlioiise ; l)ut unless 
a])plied to by the local boards they liave no ])ower to 
direct this to l)e done, and can only recpiire them to 
meet and consider the (piestion ; and so in other matters. 
Their usefulness in securing an effective administration 
of relief, must therefore be necessarily less than it would 
be if they were not so restricted, and the new law will 
perhaps work less efliciently in consequeiute. With 
i‘es].)ect to the vexed (juestion of settlement, the term of 
residence for conferring a right, is fixed intermediately 
between the tluee years of the former practice, and the 
sev(m recommended by the inquiry commissioners; and 
the (‘ontinuance of the right, is made to depend upon 
tJie ])arty not a])j)lving for relief o]* resorting to common 
begging, a]id also on his I'csiding in tlu‘ parish conti- 
nuously for one year at least, during any subsequent five 
years. 

No further observations appear to bo at present called 
for in regard to the provisions of this im])ortant Act, 
and we will now therefore proceed to describe the stej)s 
which were taken for carrying it into effect, and the 
general results attending its application. 

The ‘ Act for tiui Amendment and better Adminis- 
tration of the Laws ivlating to the Ilelief of the Poor in 
Scotland,’ was passed on tlie 4th of August 1845 ; and 
on the 4th of September fiJlowing tlu'. hoard of The boarder 
constituted under it met in r^dinburgli 
for the transactimi of Imsiness, John McNeill^ G*C.B, 
being appointed the ])aid commissioner and chairman 
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of the board, and William Smythe Esq, secretary. At 
the end of a year, that is in August 1846, the board, 
as required by the 8^/z section of the Act, made their 
Report, in wliich they give a full statement of the pro« 
ceedings for bringing the law into operation. Of this 
first Report, and of the others subsequently made in like 
manner, it is j)roj)osed in the following pages to give a 
summary, omitting only the merely technical and less 
important matters ; but still affording such explanations 
as will enable the reader to judge of the pi’ogress and 
the effects of tlic new law. 

One of the first duties required from the board of 

1846. supervision, was to afford assistance and i])- 
of the board lorrnation to the several i)arjshes in eonsti- 

ol super- , i 

visiou. tilting the new parochial boards, and in a])- 
pointing insjicctors of the poor, there l)eing, it is said, 
“ in many parishes a misa])prehension as to the objects 
of the legislature in respect to these matters, and a 
diversity of opinion as to the mode of proceeding to 
effect them.” 

The constitution of the parochial boards, on whom 
i»aro('hiai fhc administration of relief to the poor exclu- 
sively devolved, was no doubt an object of 
primary importance ; and although ])rovided for with 
great minuteness in the Vlth and followhu/ sections of 
the Act, there were yet certain things left undetermined, 
and subject to the directions of the board of supervision, 
who lost no time in preparing the necessary instructions 
and regulations on every point requiring the exercise of 
their authority. The board opened its communication 
with the several parishes by addressing a letter to each, 
pointing out what was required under the ^2nd section 
of the Act, and advising the jiarish authorities as to 
their holding meetings, making up a roll of the poor, 
appointing inspectors, and settling the mode of raising 
the necessary funds. Most of the persons named as 
inspectors, were necessarily “ unacquainted with the 
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duties of the office, and the system of management 
they were called upon to carry out was new to them 
all.’' The commissioners therefore framed rules for 
their guidance, and to which after being aj)proved by a 
secretary of state, the inspectors were bound to conform. 
At the end of the first year, every parish in Scotland 
had, we are told, named an inspector ; and the com- 
missioners observe, that due allowance being made for 
inexperience, the duties have generally been well per- 
formed. 

After making up the poor’s roll, and appointing an 
inspector, the parochial boards had next to 

' ji Artscttsmoiits. 

determine whether the funds recpiired for the 
lelief of the poor should be ‘‘ raisc'd by voluntary con- 
tributions or by legal assessment.” Both modes were 
practised under the old law, but the former was the one 
most generally adopted. Out of the 878^ parishes into 
which Scotland was then divided, only about 2o0 were 
legally assessed in 1842-3. The number wliich how- 
evei-, at the date of the commissioiu^rs’ Beporf, hfid 
resolved to raise the funds for ndief of the })oor by 
assessment, was increased to 448, being something more 
than one half of the entire number. 

Under the old law, all the inhabitants of purely 
burghal parishes were assessed “ according to the esti- 
mation of their means and substance^,” in terms of the 
statute of 1579;^ but in landward ])arishes “ half the 
burden was laid on the owners of lands and heritages 
within the parish, and the other half on the whole in- 
habitants according to their means and substance. ” By 
the new" Act tlu'ee modes of assessment are juovided, 
and it is left to each parochial board to adopt whichever 
of the three may be considered best suited to the cir- 
cumstances of the parish.^' Half the assessment may be 

f 111 the second Report the iiumhcT is stated to bo 8S0, and the number of 
assessed parislies is stated to have ]»i*en 451. 

^ Ante, p. 10. ** Ante, p. 175. 
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imposed upon the owners, and half upon the occupiers ; 
or one half upon the owners, and the other half upon 
the whole inliabitants, according to their means and 
substance ; or the wliole may be ini])Osed as an equal 
percentage on the annual income derived from both 
sources indifferently. Whenever the first mode is 
adoj)tcd, tlic 3()^A section empowers tlie parochial board 
“ to distinguish lands and heritages into two or more 
classes according to the purposes for which they are 
used or oc(iupied, and to fix such difierent rates of assess- 
ment on the tenants and occu])ants of each class as may 
seem just and equitable.” In all these modes, the com- 
missioncu’s remark, that which may be regarded as 
the national principle, that each man shall be assessed 
in ]iro])ortion to his means, has in eflect been preserved.” 
And they furllu^r add, that “ none of the modes estab- 
lished by usage are 0 })]) 0 sed to the ])rinci})le of the old 
law under which they were adopted, iieithci* are any of 
the local Acts at variance with the principle on which 
the law was founded.” 

In determining the mode in which a parish should 
bo assessed, the ])arochial board had ]iot therefore to 
consider the })rinciple as to whether each man should be 
assessed according to his means, but whether the assess- 
nunit should be imposed directly upon his estimated 
means and substance, or indirectly by assuming that the 
house or lands occiqued by him represented his means 
and substance ])ro])(utionally with the other rahjpayers. 
In a great inajoT’ity of parishes, the commissioners say, 
the indirect mode of estimating means and substance, by 
taking annual value or rent as the criterion, has been 
juvferred, the numbers being 379 for that mode of assess- 
ment, and (>(> for the other modes ; and they ‘‘ think it not 
A^ery unlikely that the second and third modes of assess- 
nu'nt mentioned in the Act, may gradually be aban- 
d(med, and the first mode, Avith or Avithout classificaiion, 
ado]>ted by all or nearly all the parishes in Scotland.” 
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At the date of the Eeport, all the parishes in Scotland 
had either by assessment, church collections, contribu- 
tions, or other means, provided the funds required for 
the relief of tlie poor, and it is satisfactory to find that 
in no case had the commissioners found it necessary to 
avail themselves of the power given them by the 87^A 
section^ of applying by summary ])etition to the court of 
session in case of refusal or neglect in doing what the 
law requires. 

The l^th section of the Act empowers the board of 
supervision, either on application or otherwise, to re- 
quire the parochial boards of two or more adjoining 
j^arishes to meet and consider the expt'diency romhjnation 
of their combining for the management of their 
poor, and if it be resolved that it is expedient and 
proper for them so to combine, the board of supervision 
may declare such parishes to be thenceforward combined 
accordingly. It appears however that only two appli- 
cations had yet been made for this ])urpose, and that 
the commissioners wore enabled to exercise the power 
confided to them in one only of these, by combining the 
three parishes of the island of Islay which belonged 
almost exclusively to one pro])rietor. The riMjuisite 
consent of all the parishes was not given in the other 
case. 

The practice of giving passes to poor persons, au- 
thorising them to ask relief in the idaces through Pauper 

1* ^ puHfies and 

wiiicli tliey passed in tiieir way to tlicur own rdnovaK 
jiarish, had long prevailed undor sanction of the Act of 
1579.^ But there was no certainty that tlie person 
receiving the pass had a settlement in tlie parish to 
which he represented himself to beloJig, and the pass 
ofhui became a cover to fraud, and a warrant for mendi- 
cancy. A ])Oor person legally entitled to relief has, 
under the new law, a right to claim such relief in any 


‘ Ante, 1). 16. 
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parish where he may apply for it and the relief is to 
be continued until the parish of his settlement be ascer- 
hiined, by which parish the cost of such interim relief, 
and the expense of the pauper’s removal, is to be borne. 
The ground for granting such passes therefore no 
longer existed, and steps were taken for putting an end 
to the practice. The commissioners say that the rule 
tliey endeavoured to enforce was, “ that a poor person, 
who has applied for relief in any parish, is not to be 
removed, or provided with the means of removal, to 
any other parish in Scotland than that which has been 
ascertained to be the parish of his settlement.” English 
and Irish paupers will, they add, under this rule, “ be 
removed from the })arish in which they may apply foi* 
relief, to their native country, instead of being passed 
on as heretofore from ])arish to parish.” Jhit to pro- 
tect Englisli and li’isli paupers from uiniecessary hard- 
ship in their i-emoval, a letter was addressed to the 
ins])ectors of tlie poor of the parochial boards, recom- 
jriending attention to the health and comfort of all such 
pau})ers, and also recommending that those who are to 
be removed by sea, should be conveyed to a port with 
which there is such regular communication as may 
aflPiu’d the greatest likelihood of their speedily reaching 
the ]lace of their destination. 

The facility of obtaiiiing relief under the ]iew law 
Increase of bv pcrsoiis legally entitled to it, elsewhere than 

the casual . , • i ~ i* i • i t i 

poor. iji tjie parish ot tlieir settlement, is said thus 
early to have considerably increased the charge of the 
casual poor. The cost of the relief afforded to non- 
settled Scottish paujiers, is recoverable from the parishes 
io which they belong. The number of English paupers 
is noticed as being comparatively small. “ But the 
number of natives of Ireland, or of their families, who 
receive casual relief, and who are removed to Ireland at 


‘‘ See the 70th aiul two iolloAviiij^ sections, p. 179. 
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the cost of the different parishes in Scotland, especially 
Glasgow and other towns on tlie west coast, is very 
considerable.” A table in the appendix to the Report 
shows the number of persons so removed from Glasgow, 
between August 1845 and 25th July 1840, to have 
been 1949, at a cost of 133/. IO 5 . 9(/. 

With respect to tlie important question of poorliouses, 
tlie erection and inaiiagement of which are pro- 

* 1 ^ ^ I /» /* 77 • * roorhoufK»8. 

vided lor l)y tbe OOM and four following section.^ 
of the new Act, it is stated that several parishes, either 
singly or conjointly with contiguous ])arislies, have 
taken into consideration the expediency of erecting 
j )Oor houses ; but hitherto, the commissioners say, “no 
resolution to erect a poorliouse has been transmitted to 
us by any parochial board.” It appears however that 
certain parishes in the counties of Caithness and Ross 
proposed to erect poorliouses, if tlie commissioners were 
prepared to admit the right of the parochial boards to 
refuse I’elief to any ])oor person who might refuse to 
(‘liter the poorliouse. Rut the commissioners wore of 
opinion, that they “ had no power to sanction the aboli- 
tion (»f out-door relief in any parish, and thiit they must 
judge of the propriety of refusing to relieve a pauper 
otherwise than by admitting liim into the poorliouse, 
with reference to the circumstaiux's of eacli case.” The 
question whether a parochial board could legally refuse 
relief except in the poorliouse might, the commissioners 
believed, come to be decided in a court of law, and 
therefore it would be wrong in them to give an opinion 
with regard to it.™ Some communications whicli had 
taken place with certain parochial boards on the subject 

“ A case* involving this question tlid in fact suhsequently arise at Glasgow, 
— a person entitled to relief was ollered admission to the j)<>orhouse, and was 
refused other relief. An action was brought against the parish for illegally 
refusing relief, but the slieriff held that the ijarisli had not acted illegally in the 
matter, and dismissed the case. It aj^H^ars therefore, as the Cf>miniaaioiiers 
remarked at the time, that the only question the sheriff has to decide is, 
whether the claimant is or is not entitled to relief — he is not em])Owercd to 
judge of its adequacy or fitness. 
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of poorhoTises arc then noticed, after wliich the commis- 
sioners conclude this head of their Report by declaring, 
that although they liave been strongly impressed with 
the advantages which both the poor and the ratepayers 
in niany parishes would derive from the erection of 
poorhouscis, they have nevertheless abstained from 
pressing tliis opinion on any parochial l)oard — “ We do 
not,” they say, “ doubt that experience will lead them 
to the same convictions that have forced themselves 
upon our minds, and in any event we arc satisfied that 
it is more advisable to leave them to pursue the course 
that may to them appear tlie most expedient, than to 
ju'ess upon them measures involving a considerable 
present expenditure, to remedy evils which they have 
either not yet experienced or not fully appreciated, and 
for which it will not be too late to provide a remedy 
when they have become urgent.” 

Ry the section of the new Act, ]mrochial boards 
required to provide medicines, medical at- 
tendance, nutritious diet, cordials, and clothing 
for the sick poor, “ in such manner and to such extent 
as may seem equitable and ex])edient.” Reforc this 
there was no provision for medical relief, and the assist- 
ance the sick poor received, was for the most part 
aflbrded gratuitously by the resident practitioners in the 
several parishes. The coimiiissioners veiy early called 
the attention of parochial boards to this section of the 
Act, and they lik(‘wise, in framing the rules for the 
insjx'ctors of the ])oor, made it their duty “ in all eases 
of sickness or accident befalling persons entitled to 
relief,” and also “ in every case of sickness or accident 
of any person in receipt of paroohial relief,” not only to 
take measures for procuring without delay such medical 
aid as can be obtained, but as soon as may be, and from 
time to time afterwards, “ to visit the home of such sick 
person, and supply him with such articles as may seem 
necessary, until the case shall have been reported at the 
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next meeting of the parochial board.” This was pro- 
bably, under the circumstances, all that the commis- 
sioners could directly do towards securing’ needful relief 
for the sick poor, although their influence would no 
doul)t be still further exerted in forwarding that object. 
It appears that in a large majority of the parishes, no 
salary had yet been assigned to a, medical officer. In a 
considerable number this had however been done, and 
in some instances parishes situated near towns in which 
there were hospitals or dispensaries, liad subscribed 
thereto on behalf of their sick poor. The commissioners 
are, as was to be expected, far from thinking that tlie 
medical relief aflbrded to the poor in Scotland, more 
especially in the rural and remote ])arishes, is on a satis- 
factory footing.” In some of the town parishes, and in 
a few of the rural parishes, medical relief is, they say, 
adequately provided for; but in a great majority of 
jiarishes much yet remains to be done. They hopefully 
add howevei*, that “ the intention of government to 
contribuhi from the public funds a considerable sum 
towards defraying the cost of medical relief in Scotland, 
will afford an o])portuiiity of revising the whole system, 
and (d' ])lacing it on a much more satisfactory footing 
than it has hitherto been.” 

Parochial boards arc rc(]uired by the section of 
the Act, to remove all insane or fatuous iiaupers insane and 

- If fatuous 

to an asylum, unless the board ot supervision, 
under special circumstances, dis])ense with such removal, 
in which case the paupers are to be })rovided for in such 
manner as the board of supervision shall apiirove. I3y 
returns which the commissioners obtained, it a]>pears 
that the number of lunatic paupers not accommodated in 
any asylum, amounted to IG21, whilst according to 
another return, there was only available accommodation 
for 82 in public asylums, and for 52 in private establish- 
ments, making together 134 vacancies ; so that not even 
a tenth part f)f the entire numbei- of ]>auper lunatics 
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could be dealt with as required by the Act. The com- 
luissi oners therefore insisted on the removal of such 
only, as they had reason to believe from the reports of 
the medical men w^ere likely to be benefited by being 
sent to an asylum, or who might become dangerous or 
offensive to decency ; and they expressed their regret 
‘‘ that tlie accommodation in Scotland for lunatics gene- 
rally is so limited, and that the existing asylums are for 
the most part filled with incurable patients, to the ex- 
clusion of recent cases, many of which are curable.” 

It is impossible not to participate in the regret here 
expressed. The state of the lunatic asylums is every- 
where the same. In England and in Ireland, as well as 
in Scotland, they are not oidy insufficient in number, 
but those whicli exist are clogged with incurable cases, 
to the exclusion of numbers w^ho by suitable treatment 
in a wx‘ll-managed asylum miglit be I'estored to health, 
and again become useful members of society. The 
obvious if not the only remedy for llns state of things, 
w^ould be, to establish subsidiary asylums for chrojiic and 
incurable cases, in connexion w ith the ordinary asylums, 
which would then be left free for the treatment of the 
curabh^., and for the application of whatever rnc'dical 
science could devise in mitigation of one of the heaviest 
afflictions w^ith which liuinanity is visited. 

If in any ease Ihe ixdief afforded to a poor person 
jnadoquate deeuicd by him to ])e inadequate, the 7ith 
section of the Act ])rovides that he may “lodge 
or cause to be lodged a complaint with the board of 
supervision," w liicli is without delay to investigate the 
same ; find if the complaint fippears well founded, tlie 
board is to record a minute declaratory of its opinion 
that such ]ioor person has Ji just cause of action against 
his paiisli, which will entitle him without further pro- 
ceedings “ to the benefit of the poor’s roll in the court 
of session.” The board of supervision is thus made 
th(' chfinnel through which the person complaining of 
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inadequate relief has to seek redress, and it became the 
duty of the commissioners therefore to afford every 
facility for the transmission and adjudication of such 
complaints. Forms of application were accordingly 
prepared, and placed in the hands of the inspectors of 
the poor, with directions to deliver one to every poor 
person on the parish roll who might demand it, and 
also if required to fill up the form in any terms the 
applicant might desire. After the form has been filled 
up with the statement of the applicant, it is to be 
delivered open to the inspector for him to insert such 
remarks thereon in the way of explanation as he may 
think fit, and it is then to be transmitted to the board 
of supervision for decision or further inquiry as may be 
judged expedient. 

When the information thus obtained led the commis- 
sioners to consider that the relief complained of was 
inadequate, the case was remitted to the parochial board 
for reconsideration. If the relief was then adequately 
increased, the ground of complaint was held to be re- 
moved ; but if the relief was not increased, or was not 
adequately increased, the parochial board was then 
called upon to state the grounds on which they held 
the relief to be adequate ; and if they failed t(^ do 
this, or if the grounds stated were deemed insufficient, 
it was then intimated to them that unless the relief 
were adequately increased, a minute declaratory of the 
board’s view in the matter would be recorded against 
them. In all the cases thus remitted to the j)arochial 
boards, the commissioners have, they say, been satisfied 
by the information furnished to tliem, tljat the relief 
complained of was adequate, or that the additions sul> 
sequently made thereto were such as to remove the 
grounds of complaint. It is then with great propriety 
remarked, that these decisions on complaints of inade- 
quate relief, not only affect the comfort and well-being 
of the applicants, but must also influence the scale of 
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relief to the poor generally; and the commissioners 
declare that they have felt the full weight of this 
responsibility, and have given the most careful con- 
sideration to the cases that have come before them. 
“ To have sanctioned illusory or inadequate relief, would 
(they say) have been unjust to the poor. To have 
exacted more than needful sustentation, would have 
been unjust to the ratepayers and to the independent 
labourers, and injurious to the community.” 

The condition and habits of the people, and the cost 
of their ordinary subsistence, are so different in different 
parts of Scotland, that no unvarying rule could be laid 
down for adjusting the amount of relief. A weekly 
allowance which would be fully adequate in the High- 
lands and Islands, would be inade(|uate in the southern 
counties. Even in the same parish, the commissioners 
observe, it rarely happens that any two cases are pre- 
cisely similar ; and they are satisfied therefore, that the 
only safe course is to consider each case with reference 
to its own peculiar circumstances. But although it 
might be impossible to fix any one standard of adequacy 
for the whole country, it was necessary to endeavour 
to ascertain the cost of subsistence in the different dis- 
tricts, so as to enable the commissioners to judge of 
the adecpiacy or inadequacy of the allowances in case 
they should be complained of. After much anxious 
deliberation and inquiry on this point, they have, they 
say, “ come to the conclusion that the safest guide to a 
right estimate of what constitutes ‘ needful sustentation' 
in any parish, is to be derived from a knowledge of the 
earnings cm which industrious labourers are able, in 
that parish, to mainbiin themselves and their families 
without parochial aid;” and they add, “that it would 
be a fatal error, even in Scotland, where such persons 
only as are incapacitated by physical or mental disability 
from maintaining themselves are entitled to parochial 
I'elief, to make the condition of the pauper more de- 
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sirable than that of the independent labourer” — a pro- 
position which no one will be disposed to controvert. 

The number of cascKS of paupers complaining of in- 
adequate relief which had come before the board compuinui 

,, r»iT> ol iujRicquaUi 

ot supervision, down to the date oi the Keport, 
was 507, — of these 303 were dismissed on the informa- 
tion contained in the schedules, and 04 after communi- 
cation with the parochial boards. In 182 cases remitted 
to the parochial boards, the allowances were so far in- 
creased as to remove the ground of complaint; and 18 
cases remained undisposed of. The discontent which 
led to tlie transmission of so many complaints was, the 
commissioners say, not caused by urgent destitution, 
and still less by any unfavourable change in the com- 
plainants’ condition since the new Act came into opera- 
tion, for their condition had been greatly improved ; 
but was to be attril)uted chiefly to the exertions of 
certain persons to excite discontent amongst them, and 
to the extravagant expectations that had been raised of 
the advantages which the Act provided for them.” 

According to a return of the applications made by poor 
persons to tlie sheriffs in the several counties, 
under the section of tlie Act, on account oiSS.-r 
of their being refused relief, it a])pears that the 
entire number of sucli applications during the fifteen 
months in which the new law had been in operation, 
amounted to 456, of which 184 were from tlie counties 
of Koss, Sutherland, and Caithness. Upon this the 
commissioners remark, that where the change was 
greatest, the applications would necessarily bo the most 
numerous, and the labours of the sheriffs are said in 
some instances to have been very considerably increased 
thereby. The duty of deciding moreover, the com- 
missioners observe, must often be painful and perplex- 
ing. Where the applicant is both wholly disabled 
and wholly destitute, a parochial board can hardly fail 
of at once affording the relief which there is then no 

o 2 
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ground for refusing. But it is in cases of doubt as 
to the applicant’s right to be placed on the roll, tliat 
the sheriff is likely to be applied to, and these are gene- 
rally cases of partial disability, or partial destitution, 
in which it is obvious that questions of extreme nicety 
must occasionally arise, in ascertaining the precise point 
at which an individual may have become entitled to 
relief. The commissioners suggest what would seem 
the right method of solving such questions, by remark- 
ing, that were poorhouses universally established, 
they would afford a ready means of testing the exi- 
gency of such claims;” and they support this sug- 
gestion by declaring tliat in parishes where poorhouses 
exist, the same difficulties have not been experienced 
in dealing with applicants of whose claims doubts were 
entertained by the parochial board, an offer to receive 
an applicant into the poorhouse having been held to 
be sufficient to justify the refusal of other relief. This 
testimony as to the insufficiency of individual judg- 
ment, and the importance of an established test, for 
determining the claims of applicants for relief, is of 
great value, coining from such a quarter ; and we may 
presume, can hardly fail of leading eventually to an 
increase in the number of poorhouses, the want of 
which thus a[)poars to be already felt. 

Accuracy and uniformity had not yet been esta- 
Amonntof blislicd ill registering the poor who were in 
receipt of relief, nor in the accounts of the ex- 
tbe pour. peiiditure for that purpose ; but according to the 
best returns which the commissioners could obtain from 
the several parishes, 

The amount exi)ended in relief of the poor between the £. s. d, 
Ist of February 1844, and the let of February 1845, 

was 258,814 19 11 

The amount expended in relief of the poor Ixatween the 
let of February 1845, and the Ist of February 184G, 
was 296,232 8 1 

The shortness of the time since the new Act came 
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into operation, and especially since arrangements were 
made in accordance with the 54th section, for placing 
certain funds at the disposal of the kirk sessions, made 
it impossible to obtain separate returns of the expendi- 
ture by that body, and the whole amount expended 
on relief of the poor, from whatever source derived, is 
therefore included in the above statement. 

It appears from returns obtained in 1843, that the 
money raised from all sources for the relief and manage- 
ment of the poor in Scotland, amounted — • 

In 1830 to £171,042 In 1839 to £199,000 

„ 1837 „ 180,123 „ 1840 „ 202,812 

„ 1838 „ 192,829 „ 1841 „ 218,481 


In February 1846 the amount expended is above 
stated to have been 295,232^. ; but the amount raised 
in tliat year was 306,044?., being, as compared with 
1836, an increase in ten years of 135,002?., or nearly 
79 per cent., upwards of a fourth part of wliich increase 
liad, it is to bo remarked, taken jilace in the last year. 

The annual value of real property in Scot- 
land, according to returns laid before parlia- proiSy.wjd 
ment in 1843, was 9,820,794?. 

The population of Scotland at the periods of the 
census in 1831 and 1841 was — 

In 1831 £2,36rT,114 

„ 1841 2,020,184 


Thus exhibiting an increase of population in ten years 
equal to 10*7 per cent. 

The number of poor on the rolls of all the j^arishes 
for the year endinc: Ist February 1845, was Number of 

V o ^ t/ ' ^ porHOiifi 

63,070, or about 1 in 42 of the population, ^ueved. 
For the year ending the Ist of February 1846, the 
number on the rolls was 69,432, or about 1 in 38 of 
the population ; but the imperfect manner in which 
the parish rolls were kept, deprives these numbers of 
any pretension to exactitude. 

The commissioners conclude this their first Report 
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with the declaration, that they are deeply impressed 
Ora^sion of with the importance of the duties assigned 
Beport. to them, and the weight of the responsibility 
involved in the administration of the Poor Law. They 
have however, they say, felt that the responsibility did 
not rest with them alone, but was shared by the paro- 
chial authorities of the country ; and they bear testi- 
mony to the honourable and humane spirit in which the 
heritors and parochial boards generally, have endea- 
voured to give effect to the provisions of the ‘ Act for 
the Amendment and better Administration of the Laws 
relating to the Relief of the Poor in Scotland.’ 

Such was the first Report of the board of supervision, 
of which it has been here endeavoured to give the con- 
densed substance, and on all material points as far as 
j)Ossil)le in the woi’ds of the Report itself; for it was 
felt to be important that in a mattm* so peculiar and 
beset with so much difficulty as the new Scottish Poor 
Law, the views of the commissioners charged with the 
duty of superintending its introduction should be so 
stated, as to leave no doubt of the grounds of their pro- 
ceeding in any case, or of their decision upon any point, 
whether of practice or princijde. 

The first year's (experience of the working of the new 
law, was generally held to be satisfactory. Tlie admi- 
nistration of relief was more orderly, its amount approxi- 
mated more nearly to the wants of tlie recipients, and 
the charge was more efjually sjiread over tlie whole 
community. The means of further improvement had 
been provided for by the organisation of parochial 
boards with inspectors of the poor, and by the A'arious 
regulations promulgated by the board of supervision — 
all tending to the establishment of one comprehensive 
system throughout the country, varied only in its appli- 
cation by the difterent circiunstances of the districts 
whore it had to b(‘ applied. For the details of such 
application in carrying out the law, and for the results 
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which ensued, we must turn to the second and subsequent 
Eeports of the commissioners. 

The second Report of the board of supervision was 
made in August 1847. The period was one of un, 
much distress and difficulty, owing to the almost WS-tof u,e 
universal failure of the potato crop. Some de- s«i>«rvi8ion. 
tails of this calamity, as it occm-red in England and Ire- 
land, are given in the Histories of the English and Irish 
Poor Laws." In Scotland the pressure caused thereby 
was exceedingly severe, especially in the Western and 
Highland districts, which were again reduced to a state 
similar to that which occurred in 1783.^’ Tlie Report 
states that “ tlie fixilure last year of the potato 
crop which had hitherto furnished probably 
about two-sevenths of the food consumed by the popu- 
lation of Scotland, and the high price of every descrip- 
tion of grain, demanded increased allowances to the 
poor.” As soon therefore as it was ascertained that 
the failure ‘‘ had been almcxst universal and complete,” 
the commissioners culled upon thci ])arochial boards to 
consider the projuiety of increasing the allowanc(?s, and 
recommended that the increase should be madi‘. in the 
form of a' separate extraordinary allowance in food, 
rather than an increased allowance in money. They 
were aware, they say, that in certain of the poorer 
parishes, advantage might be taken by dejalers to exact 
exorbitant prices, or to adulteirate the food ; anel they 
therefore rccommendo<] the parocliial boards of such 
parishes to lay in stores of meal on tlieir own account, 
from which the extra allowances should be issued to the 
poor : but as the commissioners had no means of ascer- 
tainijig in what parishes a regular sup]>]y of food at 
fair prices could be safely relied ujxon, they left each 
parocliial board to the exercise of its own discretion as 


" See ‘ Plistory of the Poor Law,’ vol. ii. pp. 391, 392, and 393. 

AUo ‘ riistoiy of the Irish Poor Law ’ during the years 1846 and 1847. 

” Ante, j>. 1 17. 
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to laying in stores, or trusting to the ordinary course of 
trade for a supply. 

The Appendix to the Report contains long and minute 
BtatwMintiie Statements made by officers whom the board of 
HighiaridB. supervision, on the failure of the potato crop, had 
sent to the distressed districts of the western Highlands 
and Islands, with directions to visit the several parishes, 
and examine into the condition of the poor; and it appears 
from these statements, that although the labouring classes 
endured much privation in most of the parishes, “ the 
poor who were dependent on parochial relief had been 
provided with the necessaries of life at least as amply as 
in the most abundant of former years.” The commis- 
sioners also remark, that taking into consideration the 
shortness of the time that has elapsed since any sys- 
tematic attempt has been made to give effect to the 
legal provision for the poor in those districts, and the 
very severe test to which the efficiency of the law and 
of the machineiy by which it is to be carried out have 
been exposed during the last year, they think they are 
justified in expressing a confident hope that the recent 
statute will be found adequate to accomplish the benevo- 
lent objects contemplated by the legislature.” They 
further express their satisfaction at being able to state, 
“ that after a careful investigation they have been unable 
to discover any case in which it can be clearly established 
that want of food was the immediate cause of death ” — 
doubtless a subject of gratulation, as the reverse was to 
be expected under the very trying circumstances of the 
])eriod. But considerable mortality did nevertheless 
ensue, want and disease having on this as on other occa- 
sions maintained their accustomed relations of cause and 
effect ; and the commissioners express their regret at 
having to report the death of several very efficient 
inspectors and assistant-inspectors, and more than one 
medical officer, from fever caught in discharge of their 
duty amongst the poor.” 
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The Scottish Poor Law, we have seen, excluded able- 
bodied persons, that is in fact all the class of labourers, 
from participating in its benefits, or availing themselves 
of its protection in seasons like the present. It is true 
that famine, or a failure in the usual supply of food, is an 
event so far exceptional as scarcely to admit of being 
provided against by any description of Poor Law ; but 
like other visitations it has its degrees of severity, and 
the sufferers under it have their different claims for 
sympathy and assistance. To exclude formally and 
entirely, whatever might be the circumstances, any one 
class or section of the people, whilst all requisite support 
is furnished to another section, does not seem to be con- 
sistent with justice, and can hardly be defended on the 
score of policy. 

The failure of the potato crop was known so early as 
the month of August in tlie preceding year. The failure 
was very general, but i4 the western Highlands and 
Islands where the potato constituted the chief food of 
the people, it was nearly entire, and the distress was 
there proportionally great. The board of supervision, 
as already stated, took steps for securing a sufficient 
supply of food lor those of the poor who were legally 
entitled to relief; but with regard to the rest, for all 
were poor, assistance had to be sought elsewhere. Go- 
vernment was early applied to, and an experienced com- 
missaryP was sent to ascertain the state of things Govenunont 
in the western districts, and to organise the means 
for supplying the wants of the population. Extensive 
inquiries were likewise instituted into the state of the 
crops, and the condition of the peoj^lo, in other parts 
where a dearth of food was apprehended. The distress 
was referred to with expressions of “ the deepest con- 
cern” in the Boyal speech on the assembling of parlia- 
ment, and in answer to inquiries afterwards made, the 


Sir E. Coflin. 
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home secretary stated that in order to mitigate the 
distress, government had made advances under the 
Drainage Act of last session {Wi and IQth Viet. cap. 101), 
which in their results were highly beneficial, increasing 
the value of the land to the proprietors, and affording 
extensive relief to the distressed labourers. The govern- 
ment bad moreover, he said, established depots for the 
sale of food, one at Tobermory and one at Skye, in addi- 
tion to which commissariat officei’s had been sent in 
government steamers to iriake inquiries, and to give 
such assistance as was necessary. These measures had, 
he believed, been the means of supplying the people of 
those districts with food, who otherwise would have 
been in want of the necessaries of life. Grants had 
moreover been made in a few instances ‘‘ to meet local 
8ubscri{)tions, and to relieve distress, wdiere the Scottish 
poor law had been found to be inefficient ; and he 
hoped that by these means tlie severity of the calamity 
in Scotland might not only be mitigated, but that by 
the exertions of the landed jiroprietoi’s, wlio showed 
every disposition to meet the misfortune, Scotland would 
be brought safely through the present crisis.” ** 

Of the 880 j)arislies existing in Scotland, the number 
ParishoR whicdi, down to the end of June in the present 
asRcsaod. yoiii', had j'csolved to raise the funds for relief 
of the ])oor by asscssmejit was 558; of these 431 were 
assessed according to the first of the three modes pre- 


** Scm; Sir Oeorfi:c Grc’y's speech on the 1st of February 1847, as ^iven in 
Hansard. I have examined the voluminous correspondence which took place at 
this time between the government and various parties in Scotland, and cxti^icts 
might be given as in the case of 1783 (sec ante, p. 117) showing the extent of 
the distress, and the sad condition to which the people were reduced, in the 
Higldand districts esjX'cially ; but all that is necessary for our present purjiose 
seems to be comj)rised in the speech of the home secretary, the substance of 
which is here given. “ The British Association ” remitted 77,683/. for relief 
of the distress in Scotland, that being one-sixth of the amount of subscriplions 
received by them. The other five-sixths were appropriated to Ireland. The 
conduct of the landed }»ropnetors of Scotland on this occasion was generally 
admirable. They ap]>cared to feel the duties a])])crtaiiiing to their ] osiUon, 
and promptly and lilxjrally res])ondod to its claims. 
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scribed by tlie recent Act, 37 according to the second, 
34 according to the third, and 56 according to local 
Acts or established usage; whilst 76 of the parishes 
assessed according to the first mode, had classified lands 
and heritages in the terms of the 36^/t section of the 
statute. The commissioners had sanctioned changes in 
the mode of assessment at first adopted in several of the 
parishes, and also in regard to the classification ; and on 
a review of the number of parishes assessed according 
to tlie different modes, and of the changes from one 
mode of assessment to another which had been resol ved 
upon by the parochial boards, they are, they say, led to 
the conclusion, “ that the general feeling of the country 
is not yet favourable to the application of one mode of 
assessment to all the parishes in Scotland.’' 

In tlie great majority of the assessed parishes the 
elections appear, notwithstanding the novelty ruction of 

- . . , , niiiin)f?prs of 

01 the operation, to liavc been conducted in a 
satisfactory manner, Tlie managers were generally 
returned without opposition, and no instance of irregu- 
larity or confusion was reported to the commissioners, 
who moreover remark that “ they have reason to be- 
lieve the introduction of a limited number of elected 
members into the parochial hoards, has afforded greater 
facilities for obtaining an accurate knowledge of the 
condition of the poor, and has generally I icon conducive 
to the better administration of the laws for their relief 
and management.'’ 

The insjDectors of the poor arc highly important 
functionaries in Scotland, and on their zeal in- inspictorH of 
tegrity and efficiency the successful administra- 
tion of the law must mainly dejicnd. The inspector 
has to perform the duties of the clerk, the relieving 
officer, and indeed of all the other officials of the Eng- 
lish unions, for he is the sole executive oi the parochial 
board. The commissioners say that the inspectors 
have generally performed their duties in a creditable 
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manner, altliough there were some instances to the 
contrary. Several of thciin had resigned, some on ac- 
count of the onerous nature of their duties, and some 
from impaired health or other causes. There was 
liowever reason to helieve that some of the ins2)ectors 
wer(i interested in supplying provisions and other 
aiTic^les to the poor, and an order v as tliei'efore issued, 
ju'oliibiting these officers from deriving any profit or 
emolument directly or indirectly from such dealings ; 
and in transmitting the order to the s(‘veral parishes, 
the commissioners took advantage of the op})ortiinity 
to point out to the jjarochial boards “ the very qiies- 
tionahle propriety of employing th(‘ir own memhei's to 
su])ply food or other ne(u‘ssaries to the poor, or any 
articles to he paid for out of tlu' ])arochial funds of 
whic^h tlay lual the control." Tliere could he no dou.ht 
as to the iin])ro])riety of such a practice, and it might 
jK‘rha])s hav(‘ hcou h(‘tt(*r at once to prohibit it, as in 
the case of the ins])ectors; luit the commissioners s(‘(‘m 
to have h(‘en doubtful (utluT of the power of enforcing, 
or of the ]Kjlicy of issuing such an order with regard to 
the imnihers of parochial hoards, and therefore only 
ventured to call attention to what tliey designated the 
‘‘ queslionahle ])ro])riety” of the practice. 

The distrc'ss in tlie western Highlands engaged the 
commissioners' (‘arnest attention, and the inquiries 
which they instituted made them aware, that in some of 
the more remote jjarishes and islands, the inspectors 
were not only very imperfectly acquainted with the 
details of their duties, but were also “ under the iin- 
})ression that distance and the nnfrequency of inter- 
course placed them beyond the reach of observation.'’ 
Yet the commissioners declare their gratification at 
finding, that except in a fcAv of the more remote 
])arisbes, ‘‘ the parochial hoards and the inspectors, in 
the midst of the distress and sulTeiing with which they 
were surrounded, and the difficulties attending the first 
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introduction of compulsory systematic relief to tlic 
poor, had discharged their duties in a spirit that does 
them credit.” The inquiries which had been made 
however tended, the commissioners think, to establish 
greater regularity in conducting the general business 
connected with the relief of the poor than liad before 
prevailed, and they are of opinion that it may be 
necessary to institute similar imiuiries from time to 
time in all parts of the country. 

T1 le dearth of food in Ireland, and in some parts of 
Scotland, has this year it is said “ greatly in- iiimascMir 
creased the numljcr of casual nj)phcants for 
relief, first in those towns on the west coast which have 
a regular communication with Ireland, and next in 
almost every considenible town in the country, as well 
as in some of the rural ])arishes, to which these imrai- 
gi'ants had proeiceded in quest of work e)r alms.” The 
sickness which geneirally prevailed, particularly among 
the Irish labourers on some of the lines of railway, had 
also ea,used a considerable incriMise of this elass of pau- 
pers in Edinburgh, and in most of the towns in the 
neighbemrhood of those liims, evenywhene*. bringing an 
increased burden u]>on the rates. The want of suitable 
aca'ommodalion for the casual sick poor, is said to be a 
serious evil in many })laces. The dre.ad of infection 
shuts against them the doors of those houses in which 
the j>arochial officers have usually found temporary 
accommodation for the casual poor, and hitherto few 
parishes have provided any separate liouse for their 
reception.” The consecpience has been that some 
have remained in their huts by the railway, and some 
have unavoidably been lodged in outhouses aiid other 
places unfavourable to their recovery, and from which 
their condition made it im])Ossible to remove them.” 
The parochial boards where these difficulties have 
occurred, ought not, the commissioners think, to be 
blamed because they were unprepared for such a state 
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of things, although it is doubtless their duty to take 
measures for ]>reveiiting its coiitiiiiiaiiee ; and several 
parochial l)Oards had accordingly, on finding tljatdliey 
conlil not g(‘t the casual poor accommodated, “ apjdied 
for and (jhtained the cmmnissioners' sanction for the 
erection of a building at the cost of the parish, in 
wliiclj this class of paupers may l)e lodgc^d and at- 
tended to.” 

Tin* in(*j-(‘a.sc of the casual poor, almost Jiecessarily 

led to an inciM'ase of vagrancy. The coin- 

Va^'r.njts . . i . i V * r 

missjoners say that, they have no means o1 as- 
c.(‘rtaini]ig the number of vagrants in Ir^cotland, Imt 
th()y l)(',li(‘,ve it to be largo. It is only with those who 
are in r('C('ipt oi‘ reli(‘f, that th(‘ poor-law authorities 
hav(‘ any ])ow(‘r to interfinx* ; and these will notwith- 
standing s(an('tini(‘s r(‘soj*t to vagrancy, through txu'ly 
ha]»i1 or immoral tend(mcies. In some of the remote 
parishc'.s also, where tie* Poor Law is iinpeiTectly 
adjninister(‘d, lK‘gging within the ])aris]i is said to 
be still sanctioned by the ]>aroehial boards; "Mait the 
great body of vagiants in all parts of Scotland, and 
ahijost all those who pass iVoin ]>arish to ])arish, and 
county to county, are not reei]uents of ])arochial r<‘lief.’' 
Wliere vagrancy occurs among those who aiv in receipt 
of relic‘h it lias, t]i<‘ eommissionc'rs say, lieen found ex- 
i.vcunely diilicult to ]>ut an luid to tla^ ]U’actic‘e. Some 
])arochia,l beai’ds have attcanjited to c;heek it by dimin- 
ishing the allowanet', with a promise of its being again 
reslortxl when the jiaujKu- reiin({uished bogging ; but 
(Ik* (liminutloji was found only to gi^"o the jiauper an 
additional pvcdi'xt lor following the ])ra(‘tic*e. Other 
parochial boards ]>rop(»sed to witlihold the* allowance 
altogetheiMinless the paujKU' desistc‘d from mendicancy ; 
and this course appears to lie sanctioiu'd ly the law, 
wliieli imd<(‘S ])rovisi()n for the poor in order that they 
may not lie driv en to beg. Rut if the allowance be 
with]i(‘h], tlie [lauper will necessarily b(* thrown u[)on 
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tlie cliarity of the public, and he will tlms probably be 
enabled to indulge the inclination to vagrancy with a 
better chance of making it a profitable occu])ation. To 
remove from the roll a [)anpcr wlio has a habit of beg- 
ging, would tlua'cfore, it is said, be in many cases a 
reward rather than a ])unishment/’ 

Tlie (H)mmissioners close this head of their Tvoport by 
declaring, that ‘‘ the only ollicient ineans of roon.-usos 

o? J a roniccly lor 

checking vagrancy in poor jxu’sons alivady on 'agraiicy. 
the roll of a ])arisii, without the aid of tli<‘ polic(% would 
be to erc(it a pooihouse, in wliii'h habitual beggars 
auiougst the poor on the roll could be relieved, and 
restraiu(‘d irom wandering through the' cnuntiy." But 
it is added, that as no ])arisli wlios(‘. ])opulation does not 
exceed 0,000 can raise by assi^ssment funds ibr the 
erection of a. |)ooi'house, unh'ss in (*ombination with 
some of the adjoining parislass, there are ‘‘ many cases 
ill which tile parochial authorities cannot (Trectually 
cliech vagrancy eviai amongst, the ])ooi* on the roll.’’ 
Su(h is no donbt the ca,s(‘, and avIkuv the Avant is so 
obvious, and the remedy so easy, we must belie v^c that 
sooiK'r or lauT it cannot fail of ludug applied ; and that 
in yeotland as in England, parishes will Ixi united for 
effecting an obj(‘<;t in common, which could not he so 
Avell accomjilished l>y them singly, or which might l)c 
too weighty for them singly to umhuiake or susta,iu. 

Some progless siumis to hav(^ Ixhui made towards a 
mon*- efficient provision of nuHlical relief for 
the jK)or, although in most ]>arislios it is said 
to bo still very defective, whilst in some of the rcmiote 
parishes Avhere ther(‘ is no I'c'sidmit [iractitiomu*, tli (3 
means of aflbrding medical ixdicf do not/ e>\isfc. The 
amount exjiendcd for iiKMlical relief had liowever in- 
creased from 4,050/. in J84(), to 12,87!)/. in 1847, thus 
shtiwiiig that the want had to some extent been suj)- 
jdied, and showing likewise how urgent it mast previ- 
ous] v have been. 
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The mode in which the board of supervision dealt 
compiainte with complaiiits of inadequate relief has been 

oflnadrKiuaU* ^ i i rm i 

roiii-f. already explained/ The number of such com- 
plaints in the present year amounted to 673. Of these 
226 had been dismissed on the information contained 
in the schedules, and the commissioners state that in 
262 cases remitted by them to the parocliial hoards, the 
allowances had been increased to such an extent as to 
remove the ground of complaint ; whilst in one case, 
the ground of complaint not having been so removed, 
they had issued a minute declaring that the applicant 
had a just ground of action against the jiarochial board. 
The matter was how(‘ver subseipiently arranged with- 
out further proceedings, and the result of these appeals 
seems on the wliole to be satisfactory. 

It a])p(‘>ars that between the 1st of July 1846, and 
Ap, Gallon ^1“- »nmbiT of npi)li- 

ca-tions at the sheriffs' courts under the ik^w 
taw wa.s 1043,” of which 778 were so iVir sul)- 
siantiated that an order for interim relief was made. 
In 305 of these cases the order must have been ac- 
(]uiesc(‘d in, as in 473 only were answers lodg(‘d by in- 
spectors. In 287 the answers lodgi^d were successful, 
and in 174 the proceedings were either abandoned or no 
deension l»ad Immmi pronounced. The commissioners 
here remark, “ that althongb it cannot Ik' argued u])on 
the data thus furnislied, that there lias been any unne- 
cessary o])])osition on the jiart ol‘ jiarochial boards or 
tlieir officers to the admission of claims, where the par- 
ties wore justly entitled to parocdiial relief, the results 
show that the jirovisions of the statute which confer on 
slieriffs a power to give rt*dress, and ordiu' immediate 
relief, are neitlur injudicious nor unnecessary "—and 

^ Ante, V. ni2. 

' 111 ten months of tlio previous yenr, the munlK*r of ap]'Urations was 4."G- 
>inte, p. n>r>. 
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it seems impossible not to concur in the justice of tins 
obsei'vation. 

The commissioners express their satisfaction at the 
effective workiu" of the 80</i section of the Act.*' proi-miuor. 
The greater number of the prosecutions under illegitimate 
this section have, they say, been instituted 
against the fathers of illegitimate children, and against 
liiisbands for deserting their wives and families, but 
chiefly the former. Attempts were frequently made to 
throw the burden of maintaining illegitimate children 
upon the jiai'ish, and if the parochial authorities had 
not strenuously resisted these attemiits, and enforecnl 
the law, the evil might have grown to a serious amount. 
As it was, there appears during the year ending on the 
^JOth of June to have been J70 prosc'cutions, and 224 
convictions. Hoth tluw numbers however fall short of 
llie actual iiunilier against Avhom jiroceedings in so7n(‘ 
shape were taki'ii, the parties having in iriany cases 
s(‘ttled with tlie jiarish, either before or immediately 
after the connnencemmit. of the prosecaition ; and tlie 
commissioners declare tJjcir belied, that the law has 
been brought to bear upon ofleiiders in evem a, more 
powerful and extcaisive majiner than the rc^turns (ex- 
hibit, and that the operation of this portion of the sta- 
tute has liecn highly beneficial.” 

In order to se.cure uniformity in the returns con- 
nected with the relief of the jioor, whicJi is so c'sscmtial 
for afibrding accurate mc'.ans of compaTison, the coin- 
missioners issued minute regulations on the subject, and 
directed that the returns should l)e made up at Whit- 
sunday, or the 1 otii of May in each y(\ar. '^rh(‘ follow- 
ing statcaiient will th(‘refor(,‘ be for the y(‘ar (aiding on 
the 14th of May 1847, the inbTval betw«.‘en the 1st of 
F(4>ruarv and the loth oi May 184(> being on this oc;- 
rasion altog(4h(.‘r omitte<l — 


Aiilo, p isC). 
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The sum raised for the relief of tlie i>oor in the year ending the 

1st of February 1846, was £306,044 

Amount of The sum raked for the relief of the ])oor in the year 

ending the 14th of May 1847, was 435,367 

Increase raised in the year £129,323 


The sum erpnided ft»r the relief of the poor in the year ending 

the 1 st of l^’ehruary 1846, was £205,232 

'rhe sum rx]n-)idrd for Ihe relief of the jK»or in the year ending 
the 14th of May 1847, was 433,915 

Increase expended in the yc‘ar £138,683 

The sum raked for relief of the poor in 
1836 was, as has been before stated, 

171,042/.,“ equal according to the 

census of 1831, to Is. h^d, iw head on the population. 

The amount raked in the year ending the 
1st F(*brnary 1846, was acjcovding to 

th(i census of 1841, equal to .. .. 2s. Ad. per head on tlie population. 

And the amount ntked in the year end- 
ing the 14th May 1847, was nearly 

otpial to 3s. Ad, per head on the pof>ulatiou. 

Tims si lowing* Ji continiial increase in tlie actual 

anti in the proportional amounls, an increase still how- 
ever falling short of what the necessities of the poor 
recpiireJ, and the order and social well-being of the 
conimunity called for. 

The church collections in assessed parishes during 
ohnnh the yt‘ar ending 14tli May 1847, amounted to 
conoctiouH. 17 ^ 095 /,^ of wliicii or 8,587/. is stated 

to have ht*en exjiended on the relief of the poor. Jn 
many p.arishes these binds wore, it is said, handed over 
to tlu^ parocliial hoards, although under the recent sta- 
tute the whole of the church collections are left at the 
dis|)osal of the kirk sessions, in parishes in which assess- 
ments are established. A portion of the above 8,587/. 
must tlieref(u-e be included in the amount of receipts 
returned by the parochial hoards; hnt the ])recise 
aniomit, or what was the additional relief derived from 


" Ante, p. 107. 
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church collections, there were no means of ascertaining. 
—It is remarked however, that “ the recipients were 
probably for the most part not strictly speaking legal 
objects of jmrochial relief.” 

'Jlie nnmlx^r of jwjor on the parish rolls in Sievt^r 

nil Scotland, on the 1st of February 

1 845, was (13,070, or 1 in 42 of iho ix)pulation. 

On the 1st of February 1840, the number 

was (»U, 432, or 1 in 38 of the j^opulat ion. 

On the 1st of May 1847, the number 

was 74,1 (11, or 1 in 35 of the population. 

Ill the latter year the number of casual poor, or per- 
sons relieved by the inspt^ctors without ord('rs from the 
})aroebial hoards, was 00,399 ; but those were not cases 
of regular or permanent relief, and therefore cannot be 
ranked with the above. It may moreover be remark(‘(l, 
that the returns of the numbers relieved do not appear 
to have been made with such exactitude as to (ui title 
them to implicit reliance, although they may be sufS- 
<n‘ont for tlic general ] >ur)')OS(,‘s of comparison. 

In reference; to the foregoing statements, the com- 
missioners observe that the large increase in the 
amount expende^d on the relief and management of the 
poor in Scotland, exhibited in the returns for this year, 
may be regarded as sufficient evidence of the readiness 
witli whi(;h parocliial boards generally have met the 
demands caused by the failure of the ]iotato crop and 
the high price of grain;'' and they further observe, that 
“ after deducting the portion of this increase which may 
fairly be attributed to the increased cost of food during 
six months of the year, there will remain a large 
amount which c*annot he attributed to that cause, and 
which must be regarded as a permanent addition to the 
sum annually expended on the relief and management 
of the poor," 

Such were the results at the end of the second year 
of the new law. It is impossible to deny that it was 
put to a sevens ti’ial by tlie scarcity which oqpurred, or 
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that the credit claimed for it by the commissioners of 
being successful within the limited sphere of its opera- 
tions is well founded ; and for an account of its further 
development and more effective working, we must (‘on- 
tinue our examination of the reports annually made by 
the board of supervision, the third being the next in 
order. 

The commissioners’ third Report is dated in August 

1848. 1848. In a great majority of the cases in 

ibird iiqjort clcctioTis liud takoii place in tlu^ ])ast 

Ixmrd of . • i ^ i* ^ 

year, tiie parties nominated lor managers of 
the poor arc said to have been unanimously elected. 
Some of the parishes had been divided into wards for 
Election of the purpose of election, and a more equal re- 
iiuumgenj. prcsentatioii of the ratepayers was thus ob- 
tained, especially where one estate hajipened to com- 
jirise a majority of the votes, or where the urban rate- 
payers outnumbered the rural pojmlation, and excluded 
them from a fair share in the managi^ment. The rapid 
increase of the expenditure for Relief of the poor is siiid 
to liave raised tlu' value, in the estimation of the rate- 
pay('rs, of their right to elect their own re])i'esenta- 
tives; and the commissioners express their conviction, 
“ that tlie introduction of a limited number of e]e(4ed 
members into parochial boards, Inal been conducive t-o 
the better admiiiist ration of the law altlumgh the 
result of their investigations in certain suburban 
parislics in (Glasgow and Edinburgli, satisfied tliem that 
it will be necessary to extend tlieir inquiries to other 
parislies simiJarly situated.* 

Tlie inspectors are again reported to liave generally 
insiHotoraof l>erformed their duties in a creditable manner, 
tht iK)or. although there were some instances of miscon- 
duct and inefficiency. Of the many complaints against 


The “ l'\Miars ” are iiuiiu‘roii& in some parishes, and if assessetl, would be 
entitled to equally with tlie heritor.*;. 
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iimpectors wliicli the commissioners had been called 
upon to investigate, the great majority proved to be 
unfounded, or to have proceeded from misapprehension ; 
and witli great propriety it is observed, that “ in the 
difficult and often invidious position in which these 
officers are sometimes placed, they require protection 
and suj)port, as well as control and supervision.’' 

Since the date of the last Iteport, 44 parishes in 
which the funds for relief of the poor were rarit.hos 
raised by voluntary contributions, had re- 
solved to raise the money by assessment. The number 
of parishes assessed was now (>02, and the number 
unassessed 278. The parochial boards of 27 ])arishes 
had recpiested the commissioners to sanction a change 
in the mode of assessment or of classification previously 
adopted. In 15 of these cases the I'etpiest was complied 
with, and in 12 it was refused. The manner in which 
the funds for relief of the poor wei'e now raised in the 
<1ifferent parishes, is stated to bo as ibllows — 


First mode prescribed by Ibe Act, with classification 85 
Do. do. without do. dSt) 



471 

second mode prescrilx'd by the Act 

40 

'J’liird mode do. .... 

30 

According to estiihlishcd usage 

55 

Total assessed parishes .. 

002 

IJy voluntary contributions, &c 

278 


Total number of parishes in Scotland .. 880 


The commissioners liad approved the ])lans and speci- 
fications for ei^^ht new ])oorhons(?K, to he , 

, . , . , . rwjrhousPB. 

erected for iweiity-threc parishes singly or in 
comhination, having an aggregtite pojnilation ol* 1 75,005. 
The houses collectively were designed to accommodate 
2,310 inmates, so that jxxirhouse accHniimodation would 
thus he jirovided for i in 75 of the jiojailation in these 
parishes. Plans and si>ecifications were likewise ap- 
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proved for adding to and enlarging poorhonses in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow ; and five other parishes 
containing a population of 20,986, are also said 
to have resolved to erect poorhonses, but had not 
transmitted their plans for approval at the date of the 
Report* 

The want of suitable accommodation for tlie casual 
Tijo casual poor, had been remarked upon in the last 

M(k iKwr. and the want was now more urgently 

felt on account of the spread of fever, the invariable 
accompaniment of distress among the poor. The com- 
missioners therefore addressed a circular to the several 
parochial boards, calling their attention to this particular 
portion of tlie Rejiort, and pointing out that poor persons 
disabled by sickness cannot with propriety be placed 
ill common lodging-houses, where theyrarely meet witli 
the (piiet and attention their cases ri*(piire. ; and tliat to 
place paupers snffcu'ing from fever in a lodging occu- 
pied l)y the liealthy })uor, or by inde]>(‘ndent labourers, 
would be allogether unjust ifiuMe.” The inspectors of 
the poor were also at the same time direc^d to call 
the attiuition of the parochial l)oards to the recent. 
Act 9/A (ihd lOM Viet,, eaj>, 96, for the I'emoval of 
nuisjiiucs, and to the duties reipiired from them under 
Its provisions for ])n‘vetiting the spread of fever and 
othe.r contagious disea.s(*s. 

Tlu‘ parliament laid granted 10,000/. in aid of the 
M..I 1 .A 1 medical relief of the poor in Scu)tland, and it 
was imjtortant to mahe this giniit as conducive 
as ])ossih]e to the Iinpiovemeut and extcjision of the 
existing system of relii. f for the siek, which was admitted 
on all hands to l>e faulty and i ns ufli dent. The com- 
missioners accordingly pre])ared a scheme Jbr ap})ortion- 
ing the grant, governed in some measure hy the area 
and pojuilation of the vseveral }>arishes, but at the same 
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time providing that no parish should participate whicli 
had not expended in medical relief in the past year, a 
sum at least equal to double the amount apportioned to 
it from the grant ; and if any parish declined to partici- 
})ate on these terms, its share of the grant was to be 
distributed among the other parishes in proportion to 
their actual expenditure. Another condition was, that 
legally (jualified medical officers, at fixed salaries, sliould 
be appointed to attend the sick poor, and to vaccinate 
cliildren, tlu^ board of su})ervision retaining the power 
of dismissal in case of neglect or inconq)e1(^ncy. It 
appears that 494parislies com})Hed with these conditions, 
and thus becauu' entitled to receive tlieii* sJiares of the 
grant. respecti\'ely apportioned to them. From 240 
parishes no intimation had been received, and 146 
])a,rislies declined to comply with the conditions. The 
commissioiun’s had expected that som(‘ of the parishes 
would so decliiui, as a partici])ation in the grant would 
involve an increased expenditure on nndical reliel' in 
those parishes where the relief was most defective. But 
the pj’imary object being, they say, to obtain adequate 
medical relief for th(‘ sick ])oor, ‘‘ it appeared just and 
reasonable that each parish should he refjuired to (expend 
from its <jwn funds, a sum at l(‘ast equal to the sliare of 
tlu^ grant a]>portioned to it.’' M(‘ajitime liowevcr, 
niedical reli(‘l‘ was, as appears hy the I’etui'iis, rapidly 
extending — tlie amount expended on it for the year 
ending February IS 16, was 4,095/. J — for the y(‘ar 
ending 14th May 1847, it Avas 12,879/. 9,s'., and in the 
])resent year ending 14th May 1848, the expenditure on 
medical relief aniount(‘d to ‘U),.‘h‘>9/. I 2 a*. It is probable, 
the commissioners observe, that niitiitioiis diet and 
other things not stjictly c]ia]-gT,‘able as mtidical relief, 
may he in(*luded in this last amount; hut after making 
ev(‘rv allowance, theiv can, it is thought, he no doubt 
that the su])j)ly of medical relief has been greatly 
iniproved. 
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The commiHsioiiers say that they have “ completed 
anirintuouB iiiquirics into the condition and circum- 

r«uipcr8. stances of all the lunatic paupers in Scot- 
land who were not in an asylum, and whose cases 
had been reported, up to the 1st of July last.” The 
number of these cases is 2,003, in 1960 of which re- 
moval to an asylum was dispensed with, and in 38 
(;asos such removal was enforced. The commissioners 
declare that they have not dispensed with removal to 
an asylum in any case, in whicli it was not certified by 
a coin])etent medical authority that the lunatic was 
hainiless, that his disease was not likely to be aggravated 
tliereby, that the accommodation was suitable, and the 
attendance sufficient ; and in all cases wdiere lunatic^s 
vv(.*re not residljig with relations, the allowance by the 
parisli w’as re(]uired to be sufficient for iheir subsistence, 
and ibr securing ])roj)er treatment IVom ihe ]>ersons in 
wliosc* charge they were. It is then remarked, with a 
fechiig lliat may well be envied, that “tliey liave thus 
eiideavourc'd, not unsuccessfully, to improve tlie con- 
dition of tliis the most helpless class of paupers, and 
liitherio in many cases the most neglected.” The 
dcdiciency of accommodation in asylujus and licensed 
houses, still howewer made it necessary to sanction the 
continuanci' ot‘ very many lunatics in ])rlvate ivsidences, 
whose removal to an asylum would on many" accounts 
be [uel’erable. 

The number of complaints of inadecpiate relief made 
t to th(^ hoai’d of supervision duiang tlie year, is 

stated to Jiave l)een ^93 ; of these 297 W"ere dis- 
missed on the information contained in tlie schedules, 
and 112 after leference. In 305 cases remitted to the 
parochial boards, the ground of complaint is said to 
have been removed, and in 8 cases, the gronnd of com- 
plaint not being removed, a minute was issiual declaring 
that tlie ajijilicaids had a just cause of action against 
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thcii* parishes in the court of session. Fifteen cases of 
complaint remained undisposed of. 

The number of applications to the sheriffs by persons 
refused relief, during the year ending 30th 
June 1848 was 1,334, being 291 in excess of on rcfusul ut 
the previous year. In 1,039 cases interim 
relief w^as ordered to be given, and in only 582 of these 
did the parish authorities lodge answers in contraven- 
tion of tlie statements made by the applicants. On 
this the commissioners remark — “ We cannot but fear 
there is too frecpiently on the part of inspectors of the 
]>oor, a delay or refusal of relief which is not justified 
by llie circumstances of the cases, and that applicants 
are thus driven to seek the assistance of the sherifi', in 
order to enforce their legal rights.” It further appears 
that in 2(31 cases in which the right to be admitted on 
the roll was disputed, decisions had been pronounced in 
favour of the applicants, while in 372 cases the right 
had not been aflirmed. But in many cases, it is ob- 
serv(Ml, in consc'qucuice of arrangements betwcum the 
parties, no further proceedings are taken after tlie fii’st 
or second stuge, and the final result of many of the 
applications is not therefore made known. During the 
y('ar, there had lieen 275 prosecutions, and 173 con- 
victions, under the 79^4 ami 80/ A sections ol* the Act, 
and the (commissioners continue of opinion that tlucse 
eiumtments are salutary, and their operation generally 
satisfactory, notwithstanding the difficulties frecpiently 
experienced by jiarochial bemrds in (convicting and 
punishing offenders under them. 

Tlie condition of the poor in the Shetland Islands 
(caused the commissioners miuch anxiety, and 
they deemed it necessary to send one of their JCulmi ^ 
officers to iucpiire into the manner in which 
the duties of insp(‘Ction aiidreliif were tlacre conducted, 
A summary of his joui'nal is given in the apfiendix of 
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tlie present Report, and exhibits a state of things which, 
although not altogether satisfactory, “ yet loaves no 
reason to fear that the distress presses more severely upon 
the paupers, than upon the labouring population/’ It 
appears that the relief of the poor in Shetland, is chiefly 
derived from a system which is there known by the 
name of ‘ quartering^ A parish is divided into a certain 
numl)er of cpiarters or portions, and the ])oor persons 
disabled by old age or infirmity are severally appointed 
t(^ t^ach quartei-, and authorised to beg from the inha- 
bitants, obtaining in this way a supply of meal, wool, 
potatoes, fish, and other necessaries. Such contribu- 
tions in kind are less felt than money payments would 
be, Ihe inhabitanis being generally occupiers of small 
])orti(Uis of land, as well as fishermen and owners of 
cattle. The town of Lerwick however differs from the 
other j)arishes in Slietland, tiji* pool’ Ix^ing there relieved 
witli money. One class is paid bv. to 2.*?. per week, 
anoth(‘r class is paid Is. 4(/. to 2.v. S{/. per month, and 
the third class is paid 2s. i)d. to f)s. quarterly, but 
Ix'gging in the street is very common. The modc^ of 
I’C'lief in the Orkney Islands does not difttu- materially 
from that ])ractis(‘d in Shetland, and the commissioners 
wcT’c assui’ed “ tliat the poor are there well jjrovided 
and cared for.” 

Tli(‘ pcrs<)ns thus "‘well pi’ovided and cared for’' in 
Orkmy, are tlie aged and infirm pooi*. There is nocaixi 
or j)i’ovision i’or tla^ poor who are not aged and intirm, 
h(Ovt‘ver urgent their nect‘ssities may be. This was 
always, we have seen, the governing ])iinciple of the 
Scottisli Poor Law, and by way of making it more clear 
and certain, th<3 GS/A, ,'<cctio}i of the late statute (expressly 
declares ‘‘ that mdhing herein contained shall be held 
to (‘oufer a right to demand relit'f on able-lK)died ])ersons 
out of emplovmcnt."^ The prevalence of distress through 
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the failure of the potato, and from other causes, seems 
now however to have raised doubts as to the possibility 
of maintaining this principle in unmitigated sirictiiess ; 
and the commissioners, while holding the opinion that 
able-bodied persons out of employment had no right to 
demand relief, appeared to consider that the entire 
wording of the (jStfi section “ removed the doubts which 
had hitherto been entertained, as to the legality of 
applying the funds raised by assessment to the relief of 
the occasional as well as the permanent poor ; and that 
able-bodied persmis out of employment might, if desti- 
tute, come under the denomination of ‘occa- the 
sional poor,' and might be relieved out of the 
funds raised by assessment.” This would, if it 
wei’e established, be an important advance in the way of 
amelioration ; and thc‘ commissioners consulted the lord 
advocate and the dean of faculty on the subject, Avho 
were ol‘ opinion ‘‘that the late Act 8M and \Hh Viet,, 
cap, 8‘>, does not confer on or recognise in able-bodied 
])ersons out of (unployment any rigid to dcunand re- 
lief, and that sucli persons are not within tlui scope 
of the ju'ovisions for enforcing a, nd rendering efifectual 
claims for parochial relief." But on tlie oilier hand, 
lliey were of o])inion — “ that the statutes removes all 
doubt as to the legality of abbrding relied' to occasional 
poor fi'om the funds raised by assessmmjt, as well as 
from the collections at the church door;” ftnd they 
weri^ further of opiniem — “ that able-bodied persons 
accideJitly or unavoidably thrown out of (‘mjdoymoni, 
and thereby reduced 1o immediate want, may be re- 
garded as occasional poor to wIkuii t(un])ora!y relief 
may Ijiwfully lx* given out of llu? funds raised liy asstiss- 
ment, but that such p»n'S(ms cannot be admitted on the 
roll of ]>oor entitled to ]iarocbial reli(d‘.” 

Fmtiticd with this ojiinion, the commissioners tioav 
declared their nnderstandiiig of tb(‘ law “ as regards 
tb(‘ relief of alile-bodied [lei'sojis to be, that while they 
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have not in any circumstances a ri^^^ht to demand relief, 
and cannot therefore by any legal proceeding enforce 
that demand — parochial boards may legally, when they 
think it advisable, apply the funds raised by assessment 
to the temporary relief of destitute able-bodied persons 
who are out of cm[)loyment, and that half the collec- 
tions at tlie churcli door are applicable to the same 
purj)Ose.” And they further add, by way of commen- 
kiry — “ to this unrestricted discretionary power ‘con- 
ferriHl by statute on the parochial boards, and to the 
voluntary contributions of the public in extraordinaiy 
emergencies, is entrusted the relief of such cases of 
d(‘stitution as may occur among the classes not by law 
entitled to demand relief." 

In connexion with the relief of the casual poor, the 
(juestion as to the (jonsecpumces of relief when afforded 
to unemanci])ate(l children was now also raised. It 
has been hitherto held that relief to a child was equi- 
valent to relief to the ])arent, wdio was thereupon 
bound by all the conditions legally imposed upon reci- 
])ients of relief, the same as if the relief had been 
granted to himself. The obligation to support his 
childien naturally devolves upon the paixmt, and if 
his children were relieved by the parish, the relief was 
held to be given to him for the jmrpose of enabling 
him U) fulfil this obligation. lie was considered charge- 
able to th(^ parish, because he required aid from the 
f)arish for enabling liim to do that which he was 
legally and morally bound himself to do. A decision 
however rec(‘ntly pronounced by the sheriff of Lanark- 
shire, and whi(di was supported on appeal before the 
lord ordinary, went to enforce the h‘gal right of children 
to be relieved independently of the ])areTits, on the 
ground that being unable to do anything for their own 
sup]H>rt because of their tender years, and being desti- 
lutt' by reason of their father's destitution and inability 
to find employment, they fell under the class of ])ersons 
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entitled by law to parocliial aid.” The eflcct of tin's 
decision, it is said, would be, that children 
living with their father might become charge- 
able, whilst their father himself is neitiier 
chargeable nor subjected to the conditions imposed 
on the recipients of relief; and as it is doubtful whe- 
ther the children could be separated from their fathei- 
without his consent, the parish might also, it is said, 
“ be required to relieve the children in their father’s 
house.” 

The decision pronounced by the sheriff of Lanark- 
shire was carried before the court of session, and pend- 
ing any final adjudication thereon, and as similar cases 
might arise, the commissioners deemed it right to 
address a circular to the parochial boards informing 
them of the circumstances, and recommending, in the 
event of their being so called upon to relieve an abli‘- 
bodied man, or the children of .an able-bodied man on 
the ground that he cannot find (employment, that th(‘ 
ground of the claim should be removed by providing 
employment for the parties. “ 1’he poorhouse,” it is 
said, ])robably affords the only safe test in such 
cases,” but as it is not certain that a ])arochial Ix^ard 
(?oukl rcapiire an able-bodicid man who thus obtained 
relief for his ciiildnm to enter a ])Oorhouse, and as 
moreover many parishes are not provided with poor- 
houses, “ tlie l)oard of supervision is of opi7jioji, that 
for the juesent it would be advisable to have recourse 
to a labour test, giving iji return relief in food sufficient 
for his and their subsistence, and where the necessary 
arrangements can be mad(% cooked food ought to be 
j)referred.” 

We here find indications of a neai*(ir aj)proach to the 
principle of the English Poor Law, than has Ai>pn)xliTia- 
before a]>])eared in the administi’ation of that 

1^1 T • 1 •/ PI II ScoltlNll 

of Scotland.* It is true the rH/nt oi the able- 
bodied to relief wlam destitute*, is still denied ; but a 
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claim to relief on the p^round of destitution is practi- 
cally recognised, and the necessity of some test for 
proving the existence of the destitution, is also ad- 
mitted. Tliese constitute in fact the foundations of the 
amended law in England, and if adopted in Scotland, 
and acted upon with good faitli and efficiency, there 
will be little to complain of, even although the question 
of an absolute rvjht to relief be left as at present. 

The sum e.rpended on the relief and management of 

1R48. the poor for the year ending 14th May 1848, 

Amount of . 1 I 

loiioi. including 10,971/. tor erecting poorhoiises and 
PcvcT-hospitals, was 544,383/. 15.9. 6d. — being an in- 
crease of 110,419/. as compared with the expenditure 
of the previous year, and averaging 4.v. Ijc?. per head 
on the po]>nLation at the period of the census in 1841, 
and equal to 5/. 14.9. A^d, ]>er c(uit. on the annual value 
ol‘ r(‘al jiroperty in Scotland, according to the relurns 
laid before jiarliament in 1843. Th(‘ number iA' re<jular 
p(for on the roll on the 14th of May 1848, was 77,732, 
Numi^ors cqual to 1 ill 33*7 of the pf)]>u]ation. The 
iciiovod. iiiimlier of carnal 2 relic* \-ed in the year, w’as 
1 20,084. The casual /yoor relieved last year amounted to 
()0,399 ; and they have therefore more lhan doubled in the 
ju’csent year. In Lanarkshire alone 81,938 persons were 
casually r(‘lieved. This increase of the casual ])oor'' 
is attribulcd to thi ee causes — first, the influx of destitute 
]K'rsons from Ireland, next the want of employment 
thremgh tlu^ general depression of trade, and lastly the 
suspension of railway o])erations. The new law is 
therefore, we see, expos(‘d to a c*oiitinuaricc of pressure 
and difliciilty, wliieh must he largely felt hy its ad- 
ministrators, as well as by the poor and the lahonring 
(‘lasses generally. 
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CllAPTEK V. 

Fourth Pioiiort of the hoard of anpervision — Oornrrcnco of cholera — 
Fifth and sixth IteiH)rts — Distress in the Highlands and Islands; Sir 
John McNeiirs Iteport — ‘‘ On)rters,” “Tacksmen,” “Tenants,” and 
“Cottars” — Kelj) manufacture — Resnlts of the Croft and Cottar 
system — Emigration the only remedy — Administration of relief in 
the western districts — Seventh and eighth Kei^orts — Sir J(»hn McNeill’s 
Rejwis on Caithness, and on the free and ]!anper colonies in ilolland — 
Divergence tx'tween the English and Scottish systems of relief — Present 
jiractice in Scotland — Approximation of the Scottish and English systems 
— Conclusion. 

The fourth Report, like those prect diiig, is dated in 
August, and is aiTaiiged in similar order. The i 849 . 
elt'ctions are said to liavc been every whcjre licimrtof 

, , . , .i , tl](' of 

condneted satisiactorily, and ^to Jia.ve lernn- «uiK'rvisi..n 
nated 'wiiliont litigation, except in tlie city jtarisli of 
Glasgow, wheri^ the contest was nnnsnally keen.” Tlit' 
commissioners bad (h^jaited two of their officers to 
inquire into the proceedings of the insj)e(*tors, and the 
(condition and management of tli(‘ poor in ct'rtain nrlttm, 
suburban, tind oilier ]jarislies; and tbe Reports of these 
oflieers, althoiigli for tlie most part favonrahle, yet 
lirouglit to light some detects and abuses wliicb are said 
lo Lave lieen eorrected, and wbicli it is lioped would 
not again occur. 

Since tlie last Report, 23 ])ansbcs which had rais(‘d 
the funds for ndief of the jioor liy voluntary ,,,^rishoH 
coiitriliutions, n^solved to raise tlu'se funds hy 
assessment. The nnml)(*j' of parishes now assessed was 
therefore t)2r), and the numbm* uiiassessed 255. Twenty- 
four parishes resolved to (diango thc^ mode of assessment 
or the classification ])revionsly adojitcd, and in 20 the 
proposed chang(‘ was sanctioned, l>nt in 4 the sanction 
was withheld. In two parishes, the commissioners 
say, t]i(‘ discussions which aros(‘ about changing the 
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mode of assessment between persons interested in real 
property on one side, and tlie rest of the ratepayers on 
the other, have led tc) dissensions in the parochial boards. 
Differences of opinion, it is remarked ‘‘ are natural and 
perhaps inevital)le, when questions affecting different 
interests are discussed by ])opular bodies representing 
those interests but rcgrc't is expressed that the dis- 
cussions in these two parochial boards should have been 
conducted in a manner not calculated to promote 
harmony amongst the ratepayers, or to facilitate the 
administration of the law. 

Plans and specifications for the erection of three new 
poorhouses had Ihhui approved. Tlie number 

riKirliouBefl. 

of inmates which these houses were calculated to 
accommodate was l,f)74, and the ])opulation of the six 
parishes for which they wer(‘ inteiakd was 141,082, so 
that there would be ])oorhouse accommodation in tliese 
})arislies for 1 in 71 of their population. A table is ap- 
pended showing lhat the available poorhous(‘ accomino- 
da-tion in Scotland, either jiermanent or temjiorary, Avas 
ada]»tt‘d for 4,300 jiersons at the date of the llejiort; and 
that when the plans which had been sanctioned were all 
('ompleted, there would be room for 2,728 more, making 
altogether jHKuhouse accommodation for 7,088 inmates, 
out of a ])opida1ion of (>03,558, which is equal to 1 in 
07*82 of the inhabitants. 

The parliamentary grant (10,000Z.) in aid of medical 
relief in S(K)tland, was distributed in conformity 
with the plan described in t he preceding lleport.*' 
535 parishes resolved to comply Avith the prescribed con- 
ditions, but of these only 438 established their claim to 
participate in the grant by proving the required expen- 
diture from their oaaui funds. The commissioners remark, 
that the medical relief of the poor AAdiich Avas formerly 
hardly recognised as a duty, had sim*e the ncAv laAv (maci 
into operation continued to inen^ase in efficiemy, and 
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with the aid of the parliamentary grant may now, they 
hope, be placed on a satisfactory footing. The expen- 
diture for this purpose in the present year amounted to 
33,010^. I2s, llic?., or 2,G7H. above what it was returned 
as being last year; but as nutritious diet and other 
matters are sup])osed to have been included in that 
year s ex[)enditure, and as everytliing' not strictly ap- 
pertaining to medical relief has been carefully excluded 
in the present, the increase has ])rol)ably been far 
gn'ator than the above figures indicate. Five years 
ago this description of relief was provided in a, few 
parislios only, and it must theivforo be adinilkHl that 
consideralile jaogress has l)een now made towards 
remedying tlie deficiency. There are si ill however many 
])arislies in wliiclj medical ndief is said 1o be very im- 
perfectly admin ist(‘red, and few in which it is adminis- 
ter(id wu'th the regularity that it ought to be, and that 
it might 1)0 without entailing additional cost; and the 
commihsioners express a confichuit exjH'ctation tluit they 
shall have the J’eady co-o])eration of a great majoi'ity of 
the j)arochial boards, in carrying out th(‘ rnh's by \viii(h 
it has been (uidejivoured to give more uniformity and 
regularity to th(* system, and to yhicv its administration 
under sucli cliecks as may aflbrd the ])aroc]iial authorities 
and the public a reasonal)l(i serairity that the duty is 
adeq ua tely ] )e j-for j iied 

In connexion with medical ndief, it is ni'cessary to 
state tljat cases of malignant cljolera occurred riiFnaur- 
in Kdinburgh early in October 1848, and the 
commivssioners thereuj)on made a]»])licatioii to the geiu'ral 
board of liealth for the directions which that board was 
empowered by the 11 tA and 12^A Viet., cap, 123,® to 
issue, “ for the prevention as far as possible or mitiga- 
tion of epidemic, endemic, or contagious diseases.” 
But without waiting for the receipt of siuih directions, 


*■ rsually called *Tli<’ Niiisaiu-cs ilcjiioval Ad." 
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a circular was addressed to the several parochial boards 
calling their attention to the 69^A section of the Amend- 
ment Act, by which they are required out of the funds 
raised for the relief of the poor, to provide medicines 
medical attendance, nutritious diet and cordials for the 
sick, and pointing out the necessity of tlieir providing 
for the pro})er medical tn^atment “ of all poor persons 
suflering from symptoms indicating the j)robable 
approach or presence of cliolera.” If their ordinary 
m(;ans were not sufficient, they are recommended to 
increase them forthwith, the necessity for immediate 
r(‘Hef in cases of cliolera being too urgent to admit of 
delay. The redief necessary to preserve life must, it is 
said, be jiromptly given — the inquiries as to the right 
to demand it, may be made afterwards. 

As soon as the din^ctions of the board of health were 
recx'ived, cojiies of these directions were forwarded to 
all the jiarochial boards, together with suggestions in 
reference to the duties required from them. A great 
responsibility they were told devolved upon the paro- 
chial boards, ‘‘ who are bound if other parties fail in 
performing th(‘ir duties, to see that none of the direc- 
tions issued by tlie board of health are left unperformed.’’ 
The formidable scfuirge appeared fii'st iii'Edinburgh, but 
it soon spread to tlie neighbouring towns, and early in 
November it reached Glasgow', and the manufacturing 
towns and villag(‘s in the south and Avest of Scotland. 
In Dumfries the disease burst forth with great violence, 
2bn deaths from cholera having occiirred there within a 
month after its first appearance. At Glasgow the deaths 
from cholera in one week amounted to 829. ‘"During 
the height of the epidemic indt‘ed, all Glasgow appears 
to have been affected.""* Edinburgh suffered less 
severely, although it was first visited, the deaths from 
cholera r(‘Corded there (including Leith and NeAvhaven) 


Soo Dr. Sutb«rlaiiH's lirport, HI. 
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from the commencement to the 1 8th of June following, 
amounted to 554. The disease appears to liave subsided 
in the spring, but during the summer and autumn of 
1849, it again assumed its former virulence, attacking 
most of the principal towns, as well as certain otlier 
localities both in England and Scotland. 

The first gri^at outburst of cholera occurred in India 
in 1817, and after raging there with fearful 
virulence for some time, it extended its ravages 
over nearly all the rest of the world. In each of its 
subsequent visitations, in that of 1831-2 as well as in 
the present 1848-9, tlie cholera also a])])ears to have 
commenced or had its origin in India, wln^nce it travell(‘d 
westward by successive and well-ascertained stages. 
On this latter occasion it made its apj)eara,nce first at 
(kiubul in 1845. Bombay, Kurrachee and ^cinde were 
attacked in 1846. Afterwards the e])idemic extended 
ov(‘r Persia and Syria, reaching Astrakhan at the month 
of the Volga in June, and Moscow in Si'ptember 1847, 
J\‘torsbnrgh and Berlin in Juik* 1848, Hamburgh in 
September, and Edinburgh in the beginning of October. 
On this last occasion the e])ideinic travelled at tlio same 
rate, and by almost precisely the same rout(*. as in 1831-2. 
Its effects in the two instances of Glasgow and Dumfries 
are noticed above, but there are no irn^ans of ascertain- 
ing the number of dt^aths from chok'ra in the whole of 
Scotland. This can however be done with rc%spect to 
England through the Ih'gistrar-Generars Deports, by 
which it ap]iears that in London above 14,137 persons 
died of cholera in 1849, and that the deatlis from 
cholera throughout England and Wales in tliat year 
amounted to 53,293, — ‘‘ The decline of the eyddemic was 
more rapid than its increase. While it was fatal to 
26,379 in Septeml)er, 4,654 died of it in October, 844 
in November, and 1 63 in Dectuidier." The ]>estilence 


' Sff* ‘ llcjiort oil tlie Morl:ilitv of ChnlcM-ii in 
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lias been far morti fntal on this tlian it was on the former 
occavsion, tlio deaths in 1831-2 amounting to 30,924, 
whilst in 1848-9 tlie doatlis amounted to 54,398/ 

This notice of the ctlects of the cholera in England, 
may assist in estimating the effects f)f the epidemic in 
Scotland. In both countries thc‘se effects are closely 
connected with tlie condition of the people, and have an 
important bearing on Poor Law administration, not 
only as regards the relief of the poor, but likewise with 
regard to tlie sanitary im^asures, for the due exc^cntion 
of which the lh)or Law functionaries are under the 
Nuisances Penioval Act made res] sensible. 

ddie S('ason und(‘r consideration was one of great 
pr(‘ssure and diiliculty. Tlie high jirice of food, a near- 
a])])roach to actual (amine in some; districts through the 
lailure of lla^ potato, tli(‘ slagnation of trad(‘, tlie deartli 
of employment, and t lu‘ spread of p(‘stikmce — all pressing 
at one seem enough to have (‘inbarrassed the re- 
sources and pai’alysed the (‘nergi(‘s of tlie country. Put 
happily tlie s<‘\aTal jiarts of oiir social faliric hang so 
w(dl togctlu'r, its gradations are so harmoniously ad- 
justed, and alford sncti mntnal sup-|>ori-, each ujdiolding 
and assisting the other, that (‘Axnits which would almost 
cause the disrii])ti(Ui of soeiety undm* other circum- 
stances, ai'e lierc* sustained with e(un])aratively little diffi- 
culty ; and as soon as the st'ason of trial oi‘ privation lias 
]'>asscd, the itforts and the sacritiei‘s Avliich it exacted 
are no longer thonglii ol‘, and thc' marks of the visita- 
tion melt away and disappear befm-o the comluhied ex- 
ertions of a free and united people. 

The Report states that the nnmher of apjilicatioiis 
complaining of inadeiniato relief during the year 
rHirf. amounted to S(>3, ot wliicli complaints, 447 
were diKSinisstnl <m tlie information contained in tlie 
schedules, and 111 after being referred to parochial 


See ‘ Kci>ort on the Mortality of OhoU-ra in Eivjland 1848-0.’ 
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boards. In 256 cases remitted to the ])arochial boards, 
the ^i^rouiids of complaint were removed ; and in 4 
cases, the ground of complaint not having been removed, 
the commissioners issued minutes declaring that the 
complainants had just ground f)f action against tlieir 
respective jmrishes in the court of session. Of the, 803 
cases submitted to tlie commissiomn-s, tliere remain<‘d 
only one, they say, undisjujsed of, a circumstance higlily 
creditable to their zeal and indusiry. 

The a})plications in the, sherifis' courts during the 
year ending 3()th flmie 1819, inuh^r ilu‘ TOyy/, Appuriitiws 
79^/t and stations of the Amendment. Act, 
amounted to 1,198. Of tlie wliole number of cases in 
which the claims of ]>ersons a]>phuig foi* ivlief were 
resisted, a final order in the a]>plicani's favour was madi* 
in 251, while out of 572 cas(‘s in wliich answ(‘rs were 
lodged, 420 were either dismis,se<l (ui the meilts, oi’ 
aband(med by the appli(*ants tlK‘ms(9\es. As ]>oor‘- 
liouses increase in the different districts, they will, it 
is observi'd, '‘‘furnisli pai*ochia,l boards with a, sim|)l<‘ 
metliod of testing all casi-s in which tlau’e is reason io 
doubt thci disability or th(‘, di^stilution of aj)]>liea,nt.s lbr‘ 
r(‘lief,’' and a confidimt hope is tlani expresscMl “ t.lmt 
much of the (‘X])ense of litiga.tit)n will thus be saved to 
the parochial ]>oards, and that the slKn-ilfs will at tla* 
same time be ndic-ved to a. gr(‘at (extent of what, is to 
them at prescJit a most tj‘oublesome and a,nxious duty. ” 

Tlie amount expende(l on tlie relief a.nd management 

of the pcxir for tlio year eiidiiij-- I ftli May 

1849, including 14,775/. exjieiided on poorhoiise 
Imildings, was 577,013/. — being an incrixise of 
32,710/. as compared with tlie jircceding yc^ar, and 
averaging 46*. 4:^/. jier liead on the ])Of)ulation of 1841, 
and equal to 0/. 3.^. 9f/. per cent, on t he annual value of 
real property in Scotland, accnmling to the returns laid 
before parliament in 1843. The number of poor 

on the roll on the Idtli May 1849 was 82,357 — being 
1 in 31*8 of the population; and the 7mndx,‘r of carnal 
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poor relieved in the year, was 95,686. While tlie 
number of regular poor has thus increased, the casual 
poor have we see sensildy diminished in the present 
year, as compared with the last ; but this diminution 
has chiefly arisen from there having been a smaller 
number of immigrants from Ireland. 

Tlic fiftli lleport makes no mention of the elections, 

1S50. and they may therefore be presumed to have 
thViKff l^een proiierly conducted, as was for the most 

(>l super- ^ * . 

vision. part the case in preceding years. Ihe commis- 
sioners considered it necessary to send one of their 
ofheers to inquire into the condition and management 
of the poor in the county of (lalloway, and the result was 
tliey say, on the whole satisfactory, although abuses 
TXMpiiring to be redressed were discovered in some of 
the ])arish(‘s. 

Of the pai’ishes which jireviously raised their funds 
lurisiios foi* reli(‘f of tlui poor by voluntary contribu- 
ussLMs^d. tions, 10 had, since the date of the last llejiort, 
resolved to rais(‘. those funds by assessment. The 
jiarishes ass(^ssed therefore, now amountc'd to (>44, and 
the number that raised thii funds by voluntary contri- 
butions to 236. In 21 ])arishes the parochial boards 
rc'solved to change the mode of assessment or classifica- 
tion formerly adojited, 13 of Avhich changi'.s were sanc- 
tioned by the commissioners, but in T the sanction was 
n‘ fused, and one Avas still undecided. 

The progressive change from voluntary contributions 
to assessment, during the five years since the amended 
laiv came into ojieration, has been as follows — 


In 1S4.A i»aiislie 


8 asst'sKcd 230 — parishes voluntary cuntrihuting 


IS40 

448 

, 432 

1S17 

558 

, 322 

1848 

(100 

280 

1810 

(125 

, 255 

1850 

(144 

, 23G 


The funds for the relief of the poor in the several 
parishes w(‘re rais(‘d in the following manner — 
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rurishes. 


By tho 1st mode siMJclfied iu tlic Act, with classific^ation .. 96 

Ditto do. without classification 428 

By the 2nd mode do. 30 

By tlie 3rd mode do. 40 

According to established usage 50 

NumlKir of assessed parislies (544 

Parishes which raise the funds by voliinlary ciaitributions .. 230 

Total parishes in Scotland 880 


The plans and specificatifin for one additional poor- 
housc only had been a])proved in the present 

I'oorhotiHPB. 

yc^ar, but it was lor a combination of ten 
parislies, witli an aggregate population of 21.5,133, and 
was calculated for 3 (>2 inmates, so there would he poor- 
house accommodation for one iu G4 of the population. 
The several ])arochial hoards had been called upon to 
frame regulations for the management of tbeir resjiec- 
tive poorlioust^s, in conformity with the Mth section of 
the Act; but these were found to he for the most ])art 
so defective, that the commissioners determined to frame 
such a complete set of rules and regulations for adojition 
by the jiaroehial hoards, as would secure uniformity and 
eUicieiicy in this liighly im])ortant ])art of parocliial 
management. These regulations had, it is M,orhouHo 
said, with slight adajitations to local peculi- 
arities in a few instances, been generally adojited, and 
were then in force. They confoim very closely to the 
English workhouse r(‘gulatioiis, and in transmitting 
them to the ])arishes having jioorlioiises, the commis- 
sioners addressed a letter to the parochial boards, point- 
ing out the objects and the imjiortance of these institu- 
tions under the new law, and the altered circumstances 
of the times in wliiirh they wen^ to he. af)j)lied. So 
long, it is said, as relief to tlie j)oor was looked upon as 
the fulfilment of a charitable rather than a l(‘gal obliga- 
tion, poorhouses were naturally regarded in the light 
of ahnsliouses for the reception of the infirm or friend- 
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less poor. The inmates were generally persons of 
whose destitution and disability tliere could be no doubt, 
and by whom admission to the poorhouse was regarded 
as a boon. They had their liberty days once a week, 
“ and it was not uncommon to find some of them 
begging in the streets and highways.” Once a week 
also persons were freely admitted to visit them in the 
poorhouse. Such of tl»e inmates as were able, or could 
be induced to engage in any industrial occupation, re- 
ceived a weekl}?^ payment for tlieir work, which they 
sj)cnt as they liked on their liberty days ; “ and one of 
the first petitions presented to the board of sui)er vision 
was from the male inmates of a poorhouvse, complaining 
that the wcc^cly sum allowed them as pocket-money was 
unreasonal>ly small '' 

Under such circumsta-nces it wa.s, the commissioners 
obs(‘rve, unnecessary to esialdish strict regulations in 
th(‘- ]K)orhouses, as any misconduct might be punished 
by exjailsion. Ilut poorhousc's must now, it is said, be 
])r(‘j)ared to receivii a new and wholly difi’erent class of 
inmates— The altered h clings of lh(^ poor in regard 
to parochial relief, their more j)erje(*t- knowledge of thidr 
rights, and the iiicilities whieii the law now affords for 
enforcing IIkuu, have* caused a strong ]nessure u])oii 
]>arochial hoards fj'om a class whose claims it w'onld be 
unsafe to admit, without testing the truth of the allega- 
Thc tions on wdiii'h they are rounde<l.'’ Foi- tin’s 
dfMtituiii.n. pnrj)ose. a well-i'egulated ]>oorliouso is dc‘(*lan‘d 
to be the best of all tests — “ wdiile it furnishes suffi- 
cient, and even am])l(‘ relief to the really necessitous, 
it affords the only available security that the funds 
raised for the relief of the poor are not perverted to the 
maintenance of idleness and vice.” I>ut a iioorliouse 
wdll, it is added, “be wholly useless as a test, or rather 
it wdll not be a test at all, unless it is conducted under 
rules and regulations as to discipline and restraint, so 
as to render it moi’e irksome Iha-u labour to those who 
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arc not truly fit objects of parochial relief.” This is so 
complete an exposition of the workhouse principle, as 
recognised and practised in England, that I give it in 
the commissioners’ own words, in order to sliow more 
clearly the advance founded on experience, the surest 
of all guides, which had been made in poor-law admi- 
nistration in Scotland during the j)receding five or six 
years. 

Tlie proper objects for admission to a poorhouse ai-e 
described as being of two classes — Firnt all 
destitute persons incapacitated by yoiitli or olti 
age or by disease, whether mental or jdiysieal, 
from contributing in any way to tla'ir r)wn sup]>ort ; 
and who from being friendless, or weak in mind, or 
from requiring more than ordinary attendance, cannot 
be adequately maintaiiuid and (*ared for by means ot‘ 
out-door relief, except at a cost exceeding that for whi(‘Ji 
they can be maintained in the* |)oorhouse. Scco)i(llji,{\\\ 
juu’sons a])])lying for or r('C(‘iving rt^lief whose cliiims 
are doubtful, such as ])ersons sus[)ec1ed of cotieealing or 
misrejiresenting their means and n^sources, or persons 
who altliough not able-bodied, ar(‘ yet not so disabh^d as 
to be incapn1)le of maintaining 1h<‘mselves; but more 
especially all ])ersons ol’ idhj immoral or dissi]>a1ed 
habits, who if allowed out-door n^lief would sipiatahu* it, 
in drunkenness and del)auehery, or oth(U*wise misapply 
it — For all such, the poorhouse is held to a.llbrd tlu^ 
fittest means of relief. Jh)or jiersoiis, it is added, “ niay 
not be allowed to siarve, bet^ause they or their [>ar(uits 
are vicious; but tin* law leaves to tlie bodies to wliom 
its administration is enli’ust(Ml, a. choice as to the inaiimu* 
of affording relief; and if ]>arochial boai‘<ls desire to 
discourage indolence, to detect imjiostur'e, to ('heck 
extravagan(*e, and to reform or (control vice, t,h('y must 
make work\ coiifuunanit, and discljfline, tin' conditions 
upon which ]>au])ers of this class art* r('liov(.'d.” 

For persons not ('ompriscid in one* or tlu' otiuT of the 
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above two classes, the commissioners are of opinion 
Persons to be more to the advantage both of 

witKS such persons and of the parish, that they should 
be furnished with out-door relief ; for any 
systematic attem])t to refuse all relief except to such as 
may bo ndieved within the walls of a poorhouse would, 
they say, excite a baneful spirit of discontent amongst 
tliii poor and that ])art of the population with which 
they are most closely connected, without effecting any 
saving to the funds of the parish ; and far from being 
countenanced, would scarcely be tolerated by public 
oj)inion in this country.” Tlie commissioners are pro- 
bably rig] it as to the state of feeling in Scotland on this 
])oint, and it might not have been then expedient to 
press the subject further ; but it seems clear that the 
j)rinci])le which they have with so much force and truth 
laid clown in their instructional letter, must eventually, 
and jierhajjs at no distant day, lead to the unrestricted 
use of the poorhouse, without sjiecific preference or ex- 
ception of any jiarticular class, although poorhouse relief 
may not be applied in every case, nor its accej)tance be 
universally made a condition on which any relief what- 
ever' should be afforded. 

The arrangements for distributing the parliamentary 
Modicui grant in aid of medical relief, are said to have 
niut worked satisfactorily. 509 parishes had re- 

solved to c'omjily w'ith the required conditions, but of 
these only 498 established their claims to participate in 
the grant by furnishing the necessary amount of ex- 
})enditure from their own resources. The sum re- 
turned as being exjiended on medical relief in the cur- 
rent year, was 2(),574/. Is, 

AVith res])ect to insane and fatuous paupers, returns 
Tho insano had been received, accompanied by medical 

aiuHuUunw f n 1 1 *'^1 

iHH»r oei'tincates, ot all those whose removal to an 
asylum had been ciispensed with ; and all the new 
cases rej)orted, as well as those in which the medical 
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ciertificates annexed to subsequent returns did not appear 
satisfactory, had been investigated. In 141 new cases 
tlie commissioners dispensed with removal, and in two 
cases they required that the lunatics, should be placed 
in an asylum. A considerable number of pauper lunatics, 
mostly fatuous and harmless, were now, it appears, 
kept in the different poorhouses, and the commissioners 
arc of opinion that for such ]>ersoiis a well-regulated 
poorhouse is the best jilace of refuge. Not only, they 
say, is the cost of maintaining sucli persons in a poor- 
house less tlian half what it would he in an asylum, but if 
all the pauper lunatics were to be placed in asylums, 
the whole of the accommodation it would be practicable 
to provide, would be occupied by a continually accumu- 
lating number of incurables, and the difficulty of ob- 
taining admission for rec^ent and curable cases would 
be greater even than it is at present. TIku'o arc, tlie 
commissioners observer, certain legal objections to 
placing harmless pauper lunatics in poorhouses, wliich 
might however be overcome by obtaining lict^nces for 
these establishments; but if this wctc do])(', it may Ixi 
feared that some of the paiochial boards would, on the 
score of convenience and economy, be induced to place 
in the i)oorhouses lunatics susceptible oF cure, and who 
ought to be sent to an asylum. The commissioners 
have they say no authoriiy in the matter; “ hut the 
sheriffs of counties, without whose licence no Iunati(; 
can legally be detained, arc vested with power to 
determine this qu(‘.stion in eacli case, and can require 
that any lujiatic for whom a licence is granted, shall l>o 
placed in an asylum and not in a licensed house.’’ 

The number of complaints of inadequate relief 
made to the board of supervision in the yi^ar (’pmphiintK 
amounted to 788, of which 439 were dismissed 
on the information appended to the schedules of com- 
plaint, and 97 aftcir reference to parocdiial boards. In 
114 cases the pai'ocljial boards removed the ground of 
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complaint, but in two cases, the ground of complaint 
not being so removed, the commissioners issued minutes 
in the terms of the Act, declaring that the appli- 
cants had just cause of action against their parish in 
the court of session. No case, it is said, remains un- 
disposed of; and npon the whole, with reference to 
tliese ajjplicatioiis and complaints, tlie commissioners 
regard the results of the past y(‘ar “ as exhibiting a 
mai-ked improvemimt, not only as showing a decrease 
in tlie number of applications, but as evincing a juster 
exercise of discretion on the part of relieving officers, 
in dealing with those demands upon the parochial funds 
which seemed either groundless or unreasonable.” 

Tlie returns of the ap})lications made in the slKU‘iffs’ 
courts in the ])resent year by jku'sous refused 
toBhciins. show that Ihey aiuount(.‘d to 730. In 

3)80 of ihese cast's, answers in rc'sisianctj of' tlie claims 
wen* lodgt'tl o]i the })art of IIk* ])a]'ochial hoards. The 
nunib(T of cases in which the ajijiJit'alions were (‘ither 
dismissed by the court on the merits, or aliandom'd by 
tlu‘ ]iarti(^s themselves, is stab'd to have becui 332 ; so 
that th(‘ rc'sistance made to the claims for relief a])])(‘ars 
to have been successful in 311 out of 380 cases, and to 
hav(^ Ixvn unsucc(‘ssful in 75. 

The amount expended on th(‘ relief and manageuK'nl 
Amount of of Ihe ]>()(n- in tlie year ('iidt'd 14th May 1850, 
538,73)8/. 5>'. Old , ; to wliich must. be a<lded 
roi.fvoa. (^.xjHMiditure on ]»oorliouse luiildings 12,814/. 

10,<?. 3f/., making a tt)ta] ex]>enditure of 581,553/. 4 a'. 3^^/. 
The number of regular ]>oor on the roll on the 14th of 
May 1850, was 70,031 — being 1 in 33T5 of the ])oj)U- 
lation ; and the number of casual ])oor relieved in the 
year, was 53,070. Many of the casual ]>oor are however 
said to be relieved more than once in the same parish, aiid 
sometimes repeatedly in several different parislu^s. Iver- 
sons moreover who are suhsoqiu'ntly relieved hy ordt i* 
of the parochial board, are in the tii’st instance relieved 
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temporarily by tlic inspector, without such order ; so that 
the numbers of the casual })oor given in the returns, 
represent the number of siiecessful applications to 
the inspector for temporary aid, rather than the num- 
ber effectually relieved. The total number of casual 
poor and vagrants relieved on the 1st of July 1850, 
was 4,267, of whom 1,542 were males, and 2,725 were 
females. By adding these to the regular poor on the 
roll on the 14th of Alay, it will a])})ear that the number 
of persons receiving relief at one time in one of the 
summer months was 83,208, or 1 in 3b 10 of the popu- 
lation, according to tlie ennsus of IS 11. 

It ap]uuirs from the foregoing statements, that there 
was a (Continual ima'case. in the expeiulitun^, as well as 
in th(^ numbers relieved, milil towards the end of the 
])res(‘nt year, when a decrease took ])lace in l)oth, esjnv 
eially in the number of casual )u)or.^' This result the 
commissioners consider to 1)(‘ highly satisfactory, not 
only as indicating improvta)i(‘nt in tlju condifion of the 
working classes, but also as being calciilahMl to allay 
the appreluaisions I'xcit.ed by a, continual increase of 
expeialiture, and in the number of the ]>oor seeking 
relief, dining s(‘V(‘ral ])receding years. It likewise, the 
commissiom rs consider, aflbiHls gi'ound for believing, 
that while the late Act was designed and has tended to 
inen^ase the amount of relief, and to facilitate tin*, 
means of obtaining it, the administration established by 
that Act has been able to regulate such tendency, and 
to adjust the expendiluro to the actual ncc(*ssities of tlie 
poor. Tlie establishment of wcll-cf inducted jioorliousos 
will, the commissioners add, contrihule materially to 
confirm tliis power of regulating expenditure, without 
injustice to the j)oor ; and they express a hope that 
experience and observation of the many advantages 


^ Sec also the Tables of 10x|>eiiditiirc and Numbers relieved, pp. 259 and 
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derived from possessing the means of affording relief in 
this form, not only in urban hnt also in rural parishes, 
will lead to the erection of a greater number of such 
houses, notwithstanding the present reduction in the 
ex])enditure.” 

The sixth Re{)ort of the board of supervision is dated 
1 H 61 . August 1851. Since the last Eeport, 9 parishes 

Sixth Pci)i>rt 1*111 • 1 • 1 ^ t* 

wliicti iiad previously raised tlie funds tor relief 
vision. of the poor by voluntary contributions, have 
resorted to assessment. The number of assessed parishes 
was now therefore 053, and the number unasscssed 228, 
^ the total number of parishes having been in- 

Aasi'stfinonta, ^ ^ ^ , 

creased to 881, instead of 880, by Firth and 
Stennis in Orkney which were formerly considered one 
])arish, Inung declared separah^ parishes for poor-law 
])uri)oses. ( )f tlu^. 053 jiarislu's at this time assessed, there 
wa^re only 79 which ass<‘ss ‘‘unmans and substance.’' 
I’Jans for the erection of two poorhouses, and for 
the enlargement of others, were approved. Six 
jiarishes, containing a popnlatioii of 8,814, have 
ap;reed to comhine for the purpose of providing a poor- 
honse with accommodation for 80 inmates; and two 
other parishes, having together a pojmlation of 7,798, 
also agreed to combine for alike ])urposc ; Init after tli(‘ 
arrangements were nearly completed, and the plans 
jirepared, one of them withdrew, find tlu* measure was 
therefore abandoned, at least for tlie present. In ad- 
dition to the jmrishes wdiieli had provided or resolved 
to [U'ovide jioorhouses for themselves, tluTe won* 48 
other parishes, with a j)opiilation of 289,048, which 
had made arrangements for jdaeing their paupers in 
neighbouring poorhouses, under the i)[)th section of the 
Amendment Act ; and the commissioners remark, that 
the total jiopnlation to which ])oorhouse aceommoda- 
tinii for paujK'rs is now more or less available, amounts 
to 1,002,993, or nearly 2~5tlis of the entire pojiulation 
of I^eotland." 
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In the current year, 508 parishes appear to have 
estahlishcd their claim to participate in tlie M.-dioui 
parliamentary grant in aid of medical relief. 

Tlie entire sum expended in this species of relief was 
20,311/. l.S'. The population of the parishes wliich 

complied with the conditions entitling them to partici- 
pate in the grant was 2,071,478, and of the parishes 
that had not so complied 548,706. Tlie exjienditure on 
medical relief hy the former was 17,257/. 16 a*. 11^., 
being about 2d, per head on the population, and by the 
latter it was 3,053/. 5.9. 8ir/., equal to about \\(L per 
head on the population. The parliamentary grant 
seems therefore, in accordance with the benevolent 
intentions of the h'gislature, to have led to a more 
liberal administration of medical relief. 

The number of applications to the board of supervision 
in the present year comidaining of inadequate c..nipi«intsof 
relief was 764, of which number 4/2 were dis- 
missed on th(‘. information contained in the schedules, 
and 72 were dismissed after being remitted to the 
parochial boards for explanation ; in 1S4 the ground of 
comjilaint was removed, and in 3 cases minutes were 
issued declaring that the conqihiinanis had just cause of 
action against their parishes. 

The returns of ajipli (nations on account of the refusal 
of relief, continued to exhibit a jirogrc'ssi ve de- Appumtions 
crease in the number of those cases to which 
the jurisdiction of the sheriffs extends, as compared 
with the returns of former years. After poiiiting out 
certain diserejiancies in fireceding returns, the commis- 
sioners observe — “ When we look at the number of 
c*ases in which an order wuis made by the sheriff for 
interim relief, wdiich xvc consider to be an index of the 
cases calling for the sherifi‘'s intervention, far more to 
be relied on than the number of ajiplications made, the 
j'eal decrease is apparent. We find a reduction from 
739 to 539, being somewhat more than one-fourth of 
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the whole number.” There is a like diminution under 
all the other heads of the return, and the general result 
is considered to be very favourable, as affording indica- 
tions of the satisfactory working of the law. 

The decrease of expenditure on account of the relief 
Amom.j of poor, wliicli foi' tlic first time the com- 

imrmmbore uiissioncrs had last year the satisfaction of 
relax wi. reporting, still continued, the entire amount 
ex])cnded in the present year, including 2],57()/. I 5 . 8c/. 
for ]>oorhouso buildings, being 535,043/. 13.<?. Oc/., whilst 
the number of regular })oor on the roll on the 14th of 
May was 75, 000 and the inirnbcr of casual poor relieved 
in the year was 42,003. The number of casual jioor 
and vagrants relieved on the 1st of January and 1st of 
July res])ectively in the present year (1851), has l)een 
5,148 and 0,3(»0. On the 1st of July in the preceding 
year the* nunibc'r of such jiersons i-elieved was 4,207. 
Wliile the number of casual ]>oor jxJieved throughout 
the j(‘ar has tlius becui consid(Tal)lv less than in the 
last, the nunil>c‘i‘s relieved on (‘ach of the two days for 
which the returns w(‘re made, have we see considerably 
ijicreased. Tlie increase is said “ to be chiefly attribut- 
able to the distress prevailing in some districts of the 
lliglilaiuls and Islands, and to tlu^ temporary relief 
tlun-e afforded to destitute able-bodied persons who are 
classed as casiral ]>oor." 

In cons(‘(pienc(' ol‘ tlu^ distress in the Highlands and 
nmfMs. in Idands above noticed, and which had ])revailed 
i.im"and givatci' oi' Icss intensity since I840,^Mhe 

board of supervision were direct(.‘fl by govern- 
ment to cause an examination to be made into the state 
of those districts, and to report on “ tlie means of 
rendoi'ing the local resources available for the relief of 
the inhabitants.” Tlie chairman of the board undertook 


*' St't* ‘ History of the English Poor LaAv/ V(.>1. ii. pp. oOli-a, tind ante, pp. 
n»i>, ‘JOr», ami ‘J 17 . 
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the investigation, on which ho was engaged from the 
beginning of February to the middle of April ; and the 
results of his inquiry were embodied in a comprehensive 
Report, to the most j)rominent portions of which we 
will now advert. 

The first step taken on all occasions throughout the 
inquiry, Sir John McNeill observers, was to 
call a meeting of the pnrochial boards, which lllrjolw'^ 
consisted everywhere of the most intelligent 
persons of the district, and to explain to them that ihe 
obj(^ct sought for Avas the ap})lica.tion of local resources, 
and not the providing of extraneous aid. Their atten- 
tion was directed to the obligation imposed upon them 
by the statute, 1o give adequate relief to all disabled and 
destitute ])ersons who n])ply for it, and to the necessary 
consequence, that destitute ])ersons who, from want of 
sufficient food, (eased to bo abIe-lK)died, had a rigid to 
relief,’* They were told, that although the recent Act 
did not give able-lx)died persons out of enqdoymcnt a 
right to relief, it gave to ]>arochial boards a discretionary 
])Ower tofilTord temporary redief to casual ])Oor, including 
al)le-bodi(\l persons in absolute want; and that viewinl 
merely as a, ({uc;stion of economy, it was well i'or them 
to consider whether it miglit not l)e more advanhigeous 
to give temporary aid to such able-bodied persons, than 
to withhold it until disablement arises through the 
pressure of absolutt* want. The discr(diou with which 
they are invested would, they were told, affoid the 
means in any emergency of aiqJyirig their hjcal ro- 
sourcctt <o the temporary relief of destituticuj, however 
arising; ‘‘but it was for them to determine in what 
manner they would use that power, the exercise of 
Avhich was left entirely to their own discretion.” 

The inqidry included a portion of the mainland, and 
extended to the islands cd’ Mull, Skye, Lewis, List, 
Harris, Long Island, Barra, Tyree, and Coll. Sir John 
McNeill bears testimony to the uuifoim civility and good 
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conducjt of the working classes in ail the places he 
visited, and this under circumstances calculated to 
excite feelings of disappointment ; for they appear, he 
says, to have formed exaggerated notions as to their 
right, under the new Poor Law, of being provided with 
employment and the means of subsistence at home, 
without being compelled to seek for either elsewhere. 
They believed that they were legally entitled to the aid 
they had been annually receiving from the destitution 
fund and other sources since 1846, and its continuance 
was confidently reckoned on in the present year. If all 
else failed, they thought the government, which had 
hitherto they said done nothing for the Highlanders, 
“ could not refuse to provide the comparatively small 
amount of assistance they required, when so vast an 
amount had been given to Ireland.” Everything he 
had to state on these points, was calculated to disap- 
j)oint the expectations of the ]>eople, yet he remarks 
— ‘‘ I did not anywhere observe a tone, a look, or a 
gesture, that indicated resentment or irritation. They 
frequently argued freely, sometimes with considerable 
ability and subtlety, never with rudeness, and often with 
a politeness and delicacy of deportment that would have 
be(‘.n graceful in any society, and such as perhaps no 
men of their class, in any other country I am acquainted 
with, could have maintained in similar circaimstajiees. 
Many went away dejected, but none wilhout. some 
parting expressions of personal kindness and o1>liga- 
tion.” 

The first point to bo ascertained was, whether any 
distress existed or was likely to arise, so urgent and 
extreme as to re(pxire assistance beyond what the local 
resources could sup])ly. The alarm of famine appeared 
to be general, and a belief everywhere prevailed that 
many })ersons had ])erished from want ol‘ food, and that 
the relief which had been derived from the destitution 
fund during the four preceding years continued to be still 
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necessary. But on the other hand, the condition of the 
inhabitants in regard to health was seen to be generally 
good, and not to indicate suffering from w^ant, although 
such relief had now been delayed considerably beyond 
the usual period. This seemed an important fact, and 
was deemed to be satisfactory as regards the present 
state of the population ; and wdth res})ect to the future, 
it was ascertained that all tlio parochial boards had 
authorised the inspectors to afford temjiorary relief in 
urgent cases to persons not entitled by law to demand 
it ” — in fact the iwochial boards in the islands had, it 
is said, begun to exercise their discretionary powder to 
give temporary relief to able-bodied persons in absolute 
w^ant, from the commencement of the distress in 1846 ; 
had suspended that description of relief Avhile the desti- 
tution fund WTis in opemtion ; and had sj>ontaiieously 
resumed it, on a limited scale, when the fund was under- 
stood to 1)0 exhausied.” The authority which was thus 
given to the ins|)(‘(*tors, made them resjKaisible for the diu^ 
administi’ation of reliid in every ease. They wen; liable 
to be proceeded against criminally, if from failing to 
afford “need fill sustentation," they allowed any fit ohj(‘ct 
of ]^aro(*hial relief to perish for Avaiit of for>d ; and this 
liability would, in the ordinary course of law, o])erate 
as a protection to the', })Oor, and ]n*event the oceurrencM^ 
of such a painful contingency, although instances of 
sevei‘c? distress might not be altogetla3r prevented. 

With the advance of the season and the t'xhaustioi) of 
the last yeai’s ero]>, the uuiriber of j>ersons r(‘(jniring 
relief would h(i certain to mci*eas(‘ ; but it ^vas ])y no 
means certain tliat many of thi‘S(‘ pcj-sons might not 
maintain themsc‘lves ly employment elsewhen^, and 
which employment they w’ould pro]>ably have sought 
after, but for the ex})ectation of finding ridief of some 
kind or in some way at home. The means of employ- 
ment in the westm’ji districts, is generally insufficient 
for the maintenance of the inhabitants throughout the 
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year, and distress in some part of it must therefore be 
regarded as tlie natural condition of the people, to be 
remedied only by a decrease in their number, or by an 
increase in the means of employment; but both the 
remedies arc attended with difficulty. The population 
of these districts chiefly consists of three classes, each 
(Ynft. rs,' holding land directly from the proprietor. The 
•rlmX"’ ‘ Crofters' are ])ersons occupying lands at a 
jind‘{jotuirH. exceeding 20^. a year, and are by far 

the most numerous class. The ‘ Tacksmen * have leases 
or ‘ tacks ’ generally paying a rent exceeding 50/. a 
year, and in point of circumstances are the most con- 
siderable of all the classes. Intermediate between these 
is jinotber class ])aying rent of from 20/. to 50/., and 
who not having leases are not ‘Tacksmen,’ and not 
liking to be classed with the ‘ Crofters,’ «aro called 
‘ Tenants' Besides these three classes, who hold land 
directly from the j)roj)rie1/Or, there is another called 
‘ Cottars^ who are numerous in some districts, and who 
(‘itli(;r do not hold land at all, or hold it only ftom year 
to year as sub-tenants. There are no manufactures 
(‘xc.('pt a little knitting, and the ‘ Crofters ’ and ‘ Cottars ' 
(‘onstitiitc the great bulk of the j) 0 ])ulati(m. 

At one time, nearly all the land in the western 
districts ap])ears to have ])een held by ‘Tacksmen’ 
(geiun*ally kinsmen or de])endants of the pro])rietor) 
with sub-tenants under them. But many of the lands 
formerly held by tacksmen, came afterwards to be held 
din‘ctly of the ]>roi)rietor by joint tenants, who grazed 
their stock in coiiuuon, and cultivated the aiiiblc land 
in altm*nate ridgc'-s or ‘ rigs,’ hence called ‘ run rig.’ 
Each person thus got a ]>ortion of the better, and a 
])ortion of the worse land ; but no one held two con- 
tiguous ridges, or tlie same ridge for two successive 
years. Since the early ])art of the present century 
however, the arable land has mostly been divided into 
fixed portions among the joint tenants, who thus became 
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‘ Crofters,’ the* grazing remaining in common as before. 
This division of tlie arable land into separate crofts, no 
doubt led to improved cultivation ; but it also led to 
other consequences, to which it is necessary to advert. 

Whilst the land was held by joint tenants, no one 
could appropriate to himself any particular share or 
portion, his co-tenants having a concurrent riglit over 
the whole ; but on the division and absolute apjiropria- 
tion of the arable land, the crofters generally established 
tliernselves eacli on his own separate allotment. Their 
houses were and still are of the simplest construction, 
erected by themsc‘lves of stone earth or clay, with a 
covering of turf and thatch. The furniture consists of 
a bed, a table, a few stools, a. chest, and some cook- 
ing utensils. At one end of the house is the byre for 
the cattle, at the other end the barn for the crop. The 
peat whi(‘h the crofter cuts from the lu^ighbouring moss, 
gives him fuel. His capital consists of his cattle, his 
sheep, and pculiaps a. hors(‘ or two ; of his croj) that is 
to support him till next harvest, and ])rovid(‘ S(‘(‘d and 
winter provender for his animals; of his furniture, his 
implements, the wood-work and ratters of his house, and 
sometimes a. l)oat or share of a boat, nets and other fish- 
ing gear; with barrels of salt herrings, or bundles of 
dried cod or ling for winter use. His croft sup[)li(is 
him* with food and most of his (dothing. The sales oi* 
cattle pay his rent, and he lives or ratlicr did live in a 
rude kind of abundance, com])aratively idle, and know- 
ing little of the daily toil by which labourei-s (Isewhere 
obtain a livelihood. Once established on his sijiall 
farm, the crofter does not ex]»ect to be removed so long 
as his rent is paid, and the occuj)ation of tlie croft 
becomes in fact hereditary, the son succeeding the 
father as a matt er of course. 

The crofts aj)]>ear to have Ix'cn originally apportioned 
with a view to the maintenance of a single family. 
“ But when kelj> was largely and profitably manufac- 
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tured, when potatoes were extensively atid successfully 
cultivated, when the fishings were good, and the price 
of cattle high, the crofter found his croft more than 
sufficient for his wants, and when a son or a daughter 
married, he divided it with the young couple, who built 
themselves another house upon it, lived on the produce, 
and paid a part of the rent ; ” and thus many crofts 
which still stand in the rent-roll in the name of one 
tenant, became occu])icd by two three or four families, 
the population continually increasing, and a large part 
of the increase having in this way accumulated on the 
ci’ofts. 

The kelp manufacture, which at one time gave em- 
Thokiip i)]o}Tnent in the western disiricts to great 
luiuiuiiu'-tur.-. of iidial)ita-nts, contributed to a 

like result. The i^rocess lasted for no more than six 
weeks or two niontlis, but it was necessary to provide 
the })eople emjdoyed on it willi tlie means of living 
throughout the year ; and small crofts were assigned to 
them for this purpose, on the produce of which, with their 
other earnings, they were enabled to live and increase. 
T^ut this entailed another serious evil, for when the 
manufacture of kelp was ])ut an end to by the substitu- 
tion of a cheaper commodity, the peo]de engaged in it 
were thrown out of employment ; and as they differed 
in habits and language, and had little intercourse with 
other parts of the country, they were not disposed to go 
in search of employment elsewhere, and clung to their 
wretched homesteads with a tenacity found only among 
tlie veiy poor. It is true that emigration to some 
extent did take place, and was promoted by the pro- 
prietors, who became justly alarmed at the excess of 
popidation beyond the means of employment. But 
those who emigrated were for the most part the better 
description of tenants and crofters, whoso lands were 
then in most cases let for sheep-farming, by which 
higher rents were obtained — yet adding at the same 
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time to the disproportion between population and em- 
ployment, and by consequence tending; to depress the 
condition of the bulk of the people ; and thus to render 
them less capable of bearing up against extraordiJiary 
privation, wliether arising from failure of the crops, the 
inclemency of the seasons, or any other cause. 

Tlie foregoing explanations may be regarded as 
applying to the islajids and western districts generally, 
and are probably suflicient for enabling the reader to 
form a pretty .accurate notion of tlie state of tilings 
existijig there. There would of course be shades of 
difference between diflerent parts of these districts ; but 
on tlie whole, the desci*iption above given of the social 
condition of the ])eople, as well genm’ally as with jiar- 
ticular reference to tlu', proceedings under the Poor Law, 
will with little excejitiou be found ajqilicablo to all. 
As however 8ir John McNeill in the course of his in- 
vestigation examined the jirincijial islands, as well as 
portions of the main land, and reported separately on 
each, it may be well to giv(^ the sulistanee of a few of 
these Kej)orts by way of further illustration. 

The po])ula,tlon of Skye a.nd the adjacent islands of 
Paasay Pona and others ])ar()chially connectAid 
with it, according to the census of the prcxsent 
year (ISol) is 22,532.* The number of families is 
4,335 which gives about five and one-fifth to a family. 
The aiinual value of real property returned to paiha- 
ment in 1843 Avas 22,100/. 15.<?. 5cL, thus giving an 
average of about 205. j)er head on the jiopulation. 
Pesides the higher-rejited ‘ tacksmen ' and ‘ tenants,’ 
there are .about 1,000 ‘ crofters’ at rents not exceeding 
10/., the aggregate of whose rents amounts to .about 
8,000/., and the av(^rage of each taken singly to 4/. 45 . l(L 
The produce of a croft of this description will not, 


• 111 1755 Il)p jmpnlalioii pf Sk^T wiiti 11,251?, ho Dial il ha<l just douMcdin 
Uie inUTveuiiig century. 
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provide a family with food for more than half the year, 
BO that the crofter must provide for the remaining half 
by other means. In addition to tliese 1,900 families of 
crofters, there are 1,531 families of ‘cottars’ making 
together 3,431 families, or 17,842 individuals, de- 
pending either wholly as in the latter case, or during 
half the year as in the former, on employment other 
than the cultivation of their holdings for the means of 
subsistence. With the exception of a little knitting 
introduced by the committee for the relief of destitution, 
there is no manufacture of any kind in Skye, and the 
only emj)loyment is such as prevails in pastoral and 
agricultural districts, with occasional fishing. The rents 
have nevertheless l)oen generally well paid, and without 
the necessity of distraining, as have likewise the poor- 
rat(5s. A large (juaiitity of meal has been purchased by 
the inhal)itants annually, since tlie potato failure in 
184(1; and in the year ending lOtli Octo1)er 1850, 
according 1o the returns of the excise, the whisky duty 
paid by retailers amounted to 10,855/., which is “con- 
sideraldy more than douldc the amount expended on 
relief ])y the destitution fund during the same year, and 
more than double the consumption of wliisky returned 
for the same district in 1815, the year befon^ the distress 
commenced.’' 

With tlu'se facts hefon^ us, it is, as Sir John McNeill 
remarks, im])ossible to r(\sist the inference that the 
destitution fund could have done little towards su})ply- 
ijig the dchciency of local means ; and even when to 
the relief derived from the fund, is added tlie expendi- 
ture under the Drainage Act, together with the produce 
of the crofts and whatever else could be earned in the 
district, the amount would still be insufficient to account 
for the peo]>le being able to pay rent and poor-rates, to 
])urchase large quantities of meal, to kee]> themselves 
well clothed ami the men well shod, and likewise to 
pay lb, 8 5 5/, for whisky and probably half as much loj' 
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tobacco. The fact is, the labourers of Skye, like the 
harvesters of Ireland, paid their rents and provided 
what extra articles they wanted or wivshed for, by the 
earnings which they occasionally obtained elsewhere. 
‘‘ From the Pentland Firth to the Tweed, from the 
Lewis to the Isle of Man, the Skye men sought the 
employment they could not find at liome.” Previous 
to 1 846, the young men only went, but since then the 
older men have found it necessary to go. Both old and 
young howev(T, whethei* crofters or cottars, return for 
the winter, and remain at homo niostly in idleness, con- 
suming their earnings and the produce of their croft, 
“ till the return of summer and the failure of their 
supplies warn them that it is time to set out again.” 
Those whose means are insufficient to maintain them 
through the winter, are necessarily exposed to much 
privation, and to these tlu‘. relief Irom the destitution 
fund has been chiefly afforded ; l)ut although this relief 
is said to have been ‘‘ administtu-ed with remaTkahle 
ability and caution,” it is universally consid(.‘rc‘d to have 
had a prejudicial effect on the character and hal)its of 
the peo]>le, by inducing them to misrejuvseiit tluu’r 
cii’cumstaiices with a view to participating in tlie relief, 
and causing them to relax their (‘xertions ibr their own 
maintenance. Indeed with refei'ence to the whole of 
these districts, but more' particularly to Skye, w^here the 
working classes depend more upon w'hat may be called 
foreign employment than in any other, it is said to be 
Ihe general opinion, “ that the efiect of thc‘ continued 
lelief after the unforeseen calamity of the fii st year had 
been provided for, was on the whole to diminish rather 
than to increase, the means of subsisteiice in succeeding 
years.” That the ])opulation became less ffugal, is 
proved by the greatly increased consimn)tion of whisky. 

The aggregate ])opulation of Mull with the smaller 
islands of Iona, Ulva, liu^hkeiinelh, and others >n„. 
parochially connected with it, was, H,2!)4 accord- 
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ing to the census of 1851. In 1821 the population 
amounted to 10,012, hut it has since then been re- 
duced by successive emigrations. The annual value 
of real property returned to parliament in 1843 was 
17,576Z. 10.5. 2d. The ownership of property is more 
than usually divided in Mull, the three parishes of 
which it consists belonging to no less than twenty-one 
ju’oprietors, the majority of whom are non-resident, 
and all with the exception of four or five have acquired 
their })roperty within the last forty years. On all the 
recently ac(pnred pro])ertics the population has de- 
creased considerably, owing to improvements in agricul- 
ture, the formation of larger farms, and the conversion 
ol' the land i]i to pasturage. I>ut on the old hereditary 
properties there is still a nurneious ])opulation of crofters 
and (cottars, and there as well as in the village of 
Tobennory much distress has prcA'^ailed. The chieT 
]>rodnce has always been cattle and sheep, but previous 
to 184G large quantities of potatoes and barley or here 
were annually exported. In 1845 from the ])ort of 
Tobermoiy alone, 15,410 barrels of potatoes were ex- 
ported, at an average ])rice of 4,9. C>r7. per barrel. There 
is no information of the quantities sent from otlier parts 
of the island, "‘but it is probable that the total export 
of ])otatoes in that year from the three parishes of Mull 
exceeded 30,000 barrels, and brought to the producers 
at least 0,750/.'’ — >8ince 1840 no ]>otatoes or here have 
been exported, but a large (juantity of meal, probably 
jiot less than 15,000 or 20,000 bolls of 140lbs. has been 
annually iiiqxnted, which at 185. per boll would amount 
to between 14,000/. and 18,000/. ; and if to this be added 
the value of the former exports, which have ceased since 
ihe failure of the potato crop, there will appear to be 
a loss arising out of that failure of some 20,000/. or 
25,000/. annually. Yet the consumption of whisky 
has increased since 1845, the quantity of undiluted 
spirit sold in that year, according to the excise returns, 
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having been 8,701 gallons, whilst in 1850 the quantity 
sold has been 10,212 gallons. The expenditure on 
ardent spirits in 1848 was estimated by the minister of 
Tobermory to have amounted to 6,100/. ; and as the 
value of the meal distributed by the destitution com- 
mittee in that year was 3,202/., it follows ‘‘ that there 
was expended on ardent sinrits by the inhabitants of 
Mull in 1848, a sum e(jual to double the amount of 
extraneous aid furnished to relieve destitution in that 
year.” 

Tlje united parisli of Kilfiniehin and Kilviokeson in 
the south-western })art of Mull, includes the 
islands of Iona and Inchkenneth. In 1755 the 
j)opulation was 1,685. Iji 1841 the po])ulation 
had increased to 4,1 13. Since which year, and in con- 
HC(juen(*.e of the abandonment of the kelp trade, it had 
be(‘n decreased by successive emigrations, partly volun- 
tary and indej)endent, partly with the aid of the pro- 
])i’iet()rs ; and according t(» the census of the present 
year (1851), the ])opulation of the united parish amounts 
only to 2,990, or one-fourth less than it was in 1841. 
The number of crofters is now 160, and the mimber of 
cottars about 250; so that there are 410 families or 
2,132 individuals in the parish depending on wages for 
the whole or the greater ])art of their living, the only 
emj)loyment being agricultural, with occasional fishing 
for cod, ling, and lobsters. ITiese employments are 
ordinarily inade(|uate to affording subsistence for the 
labouring population, and in the four years since 1846, 
tlie duke of Argyle appears to have expended in gratui- 
ties and wages 1,790/. 1 Is, 4<l, in addition to the revcnu (3 
derivable from liis ])ro 2 )erty in this parisli — “ Yet all 
classes concur in stating that the condition of the peojile 
lias firogressively declined since 1846; and in 1850, 
aftc‘r the emigration, there were at one time of the 
inhabitants of this jirojicrty, not fewer than 1,000 indi- 
viduals receiving relief from the destitution fund.” 
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The united parish of Kilninian and Kilmore, com- 
Kumn!^ prising the northern part of Mull, includes the 
and Kiunorc. islands of Ulva and Gometra as well as some 
smaller islands. The land in this parish is divided 
among nine proprietors, most of whom have acquired 
their property within the last twenty years. The 
population in 1755 was 2,590, and it went on increasing 
till 1831, when it was 4,830; since which it has con- 
tinued to decrease, and by the census of the present 
year (1851), it is 3,952. On all the recently acquired 
properties except the village of Tobennory, the popu- 
lation has decreased. In Ulva it has been reduced 
from 500 to 150, the proprietor having, as he states, 
“ no altei’iiative but eilher to surn'iidei* his proj)erty to 
the crofters, or to remove thein.” Nearly the wliole 
of their noits were paid from the wages they eanu'd in 
manulaeturing Ivud]), and when tliat failed thew were 
neither al)le to pay relit, nor to maintain themsidves. 
In four years ther(‘. had been expended in wages labour 
and gratuities, with a view to giving employment, not 
only all the revenue derived from the property, but 
307/. in addition. In short, it is declared that where v or 
the crofters have remained undisturbed, IIktc distress 
})revails, or is only avertinl by the inlerjK)sition of the 
pro]u-ietor, often at a cost excetuling the rental of the 
]>ro])erty. Many of the labourers of Mull, like those of 
Skye, go to the south for employment in summer, and 
the number that do so is said to be increasing. TJie 
amount of imjauts, and the expenditure on whisky, 
while the home produce has so materially decreased, 
show that their gains must be considerable. They all 
however, like the other islanders, return home for the 
winter, their attachment to their native soil and re- 
pugnance to mingling with strangcTs, keeping them 
from settling among their southern neighbours, not- 
wilhstanding the freipient intercourse which has of late 
Years been maintained with them. 
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On the Oairloch property, situated on the mainland 
nearly oi)posite to Skye, an attempt was made 
five years ago to enable the crofters to main- 
tain themselves, by introducing improved modes of cul- 
tivation. The Oairloch tenantry appear to have occu- 
pied the grazing land in common, and to have cul- 
tivated the arable land in “ run rig,” down to 1845 
or 1846, when separate crofts were allotted to each. 
Their number was then about six hundred, but as the 
land previously in cultivation would not furnisli each 
crofter witli a sulficituit (piantitv. ivaste land was re- 
claimed for tlie purpose by tlic proprietor, the principle 
proceeded upon being, that a erol‘t of four or five acres 
properly cultivated, with hill grazing for cattle and 
shoe}), was sufficient for the maintenance of a ffiraily 
and the payment of rent. The land was successively 
trenched and drained, the crofters meanwhile subsisting 
on the wages they received for performing the work. 
In about four years the o|)eration was completed, at an 
ouUay of 6,000/. in im])r()ving the crofts, and 7,000/. 
more in road-making draining and trenching on other 
j)ortions of the estate, making together 13,000/. ex- 
pended i]i payment for kdxmr on this property in 
course, of four years. Of this amount 3,000/. was, we 
are told, furnishe.d by tlie destitution fund. The 
crofters were required to adhere to a four-shift rota- 
tion of crops, the liouse-feeding of cattle, and the pre- 
servation of liquid and otlier manures, and an intelli- 
gent overseei’ was a])] jointed to sujjcrintend and direct 
their proceedings. Tlie I'esult liowever has fallen far 
short of what was exjjccted, for although the Oairloch 
crofters have undoubtedly benefited by the money ex- 
pended among them in wages, and their crofts yield a 
greater produce, and their mode of management is 
generally improved, tliey an; yet unable to maintain 
themselves by their crofts for more tlian half the year, 
and for the other half are still dependent on other 
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sources. The improvements made in the crofting sys- 
tem at Gairloch, at so large an outlay, have therefore 
failed in producing results materially differing from 
those which have attended the system wherever else it 
has prevailed. 

The state of things exhibited in the foregoing 
details, which apply generally to the whole of the 
western districts and islands, is unknown! in other 
parts of Scotland. There must therefore be somc- 
tliing peculiar in the circumstances wliich caused so 
ito^niteof gi'cat an amount of distress in those districts 
aiui'2onftr on the failure of the j)otato crop, while a 
»<ysuiii. similar failure Avas comparatively little felt 
in other pai‘ts of the country. I'lic potato no doubt 
constituted a larger portion of the food of the in- 
halntants of those districts than wnis the case else- 
wlier(‘, but this alone will not account for the continu- 
ance of distress, after otlun- crops miglit have been 
and fictually were substituted for it; neither wnll it 
account for the failure of the efforts winch were made 
to cTiablo the crofters cottars aud labouring classes 
geiu'rally, to produce enough for their own mainte- 
nance — ‘‘ efforts (it is remarked) so great and perse- 
vering, and involving so large a saciifice of persfmal 
Intercast on the ]>art of the pro])rietors, that they reflect 
credit not only on thovS(‘ who made them, hut even on 
iho country in wliich they Avert' niatle.’' One of the 
rt?asons usually assigned for this failure is the small 
size of the crofls, the land which was .suflicient to pro- 
dnc'.e food for a family Avhile the potato flourished, 
being insuflficient to supply corn enough for the ])ur- 
pose ; and this is douhth'ss true, but it is not the whole 
truth. A man must have the means of living Avhilst 
he is cultivating his croft, and he must have suflBcient 
seed, implements, and cattle io make the land produc- 
tive, so as to enabli? him to pay rent. If he has not 
the means of ])roviding these things, or the skill to 
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apply them, he will not be able to obtain a subsistence 
from his croft, and the larger it is the more of these 
tilings will he require. 

But independently of capital and skill, which are 
always necessary to success whether the quantity of 
land occupied be large or small, the quality of the 
soil and the nature of the climate are also important 
considerations. Some land is so poor that with the 
best management it will yield but a very scanty return, 
and there are districts where the climate is so jireca- 
rious and ungenial that the ripening of corn crops is 
far from certain. Both these unfavourable circum- 
stances of soil and climate prevail to such an extent in 
the western districts of Scotland, that oatmeal produced 
on the eastern coast at the same or a higher latitude, 
can bo supplied to the inliabitauts of the west at a 
fourth less cost than it can l)e produced a.t there. The 
nature of the soil and the uncertainty of the climate 
a-rc' therefon^ circumstances which materially .add to the 
difficulties of the crofter's positioii in the western dis- 
tricts, and these difficulties are still furtlier increased by 
the haidency to aii excess of population which the 
crofting system necessarily gives vmo to. The distress 
existing wherever that system prevails cannot be attri- 
bute', d to the failure of the potato alone, since no 
sucli severe and continued distress has beem pro- 
duced where there were Jio crofters; and it must there- 
fore be regarded as a, conseqiumce of* tJje potatc> failui'c 
taking ])lace, cojicurreiitly with the prevalence of a sys- 
tem by which men arc led to depend l‘or subsistemjc on 
the fV)od produced Ijy their own labour, on land occu- 
])ied by tbemselves. 

If the occu])ancy of land were to be made tla* sole 
means of subsistence for tlie ]>o]>ulation, as the crofting 
system im]>lies, and if it were ])ossible to furnish every 
crofter with the necessary ca})ital for tins piupose, the 
plan advocated by some persons of givijig to each 
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family land sufficient to maintain them and pay rent, 
would still ho found impracticable. For instance, in 
the case of Skye, with its 3,431 fiimilics — To provide 
each of these with even as much land as is now let in 
Skye for lOZ., would require more land than both the 
islands of Skye and Lewis could furnish, and would re- 
rjuire every one ])ayinga rent above 10/. to be removed; 
so tliat eveji if the requisite caj)ital could be procured for 
('stablishing each family on its own croft, the division 
of land into crofls of a size sufficient to sup])ly the 
families with food throughout the year, would necessi- 
taie the removal of the larger part of the present popu- 
lation, ijicluding all those who employ labour, or who 
])ossess the means of giving employment. This shows 
the great disproportion existing between the popula- 
tion and the ordinary means of subsistence, not only in 
Sky(‘ but in the western districts generally, the in- 
habitants of whi<h arc said to “ have neither ca 2 )ital 
enough to cultivate the extent of land necessary to 
maintain them if it could be |>rovided, Tior have they 
land enough Avere the ca])ital supplied them.” 

Under these circumstances, the only remedy seems to 
Kiuiprution be emigration. The (niestion is not new, nor 
roin.dy. tlio cmcrgcncy altogether unforeseen. Distress 
pr(‘vaihul in the same districts in 1837, and again in 
18 11, and on botli those occasions the necessity for 
eniigraiion was strongly advocated, as .a means of avert- 
ing llie evils tliat were otherwise certain to ensue. The 
recommendation was jiartially acted upon, but not to a 
sufficient extent, as the jircseut state of these districts 
abundantly proves. 

In commenting on the circumstances of these Avestern 
districts, Sir John McNeill remarks — ‘‘ It is curious, and 
j^erhaps mortifying to observe, hoAv little the difference 
of management and the efforts of individuals appear to 
have influenced the 2 >rogress of the pojmlation, and how 
uniformly that jirogress corresponds to the amount of 
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intercourse with the more advanced parts of the country, 
and the length of time during which it has been estab- 
lished.” The proprietor no doubt has it in his power 
to j^i’omote or retard advancement, ‘‘ but the circum- 
stances (it is observed) that determine the progress of 
sucli a people as the inhabitants of these districts, in the 
vicinity and forming a part of a great nation far advanced 
in knowledge and in wealth, appear to be chiefly those 
which determine the amount of iniercourse between 
them. Where the intercourse is easy and coTtstant, the 
}u*ocessof assimilation proceeds rapidly, and tlie result is 
as certain as that of opening the sluices in the ascending 
lock of a canal. Where the intercourse is impeded or 
lias not been cstablislied, it may perhaps be possible to 
institute a separate local civilization, an isolated social 
progress ; but an instance of its successful accomplish- 
ment is not to be found in these districts.” 

Ihis proposition is exemplified by a refei'ence to the 
Highland parishes on the borders of the Lowlands, 
which, although still inhabited by tlie original race, are 
said to be hardly distinguishable by their aspect or tlie 
condition of their inhal)itants from those wliich bound 
them to the south or east. Proceeding northward and 
westward, the change is gradual and uninterrupti^d, till 
rhe utmost limits arc r(‘ached in the outer Hehi-ides, 
where it is complete.” The extent and urgency of tlic 
distress, it is added, incrcasti in like manner with the 
distance from the centre of civilization and industry, 
and are greatest where the intercourse is least. “ The 
state of the population is most advanced wliero the 
intercourse has lieen longest estaldished, and there too 
the distre>ss is less severe, and the prospect of extrication 
more hopeful.” It follows thercifore, that whatever 
tends to facilitate and promote intercourse between 
these districts and the more advanced parts of the 
country, ought to be encouraged, as being the most 
certain if not the only way of bringing about a slate of 

s 
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things similar to that which exists in other parts, where 
less than a century ago the people were as badly situated, 
but are now self-sustaining and prosperous. Every 
attempt at improvement that is opposed to or incon- 
sistent with this progress of assimilation, will not only 
be unsuccessful, but will, it is observed, tend eventually 
“ to subject the people involved in it to another process 
of painful transition.” Of the correctness of this opinion 
there can be no reasonable doubt, and it behoves the 
proprietary and influential classes to keep it constantly 
in view, in whatever efforts may bo made for ameliorat- 
ing the condition of these districts. 

With respect to the administration of the Poor Law 
Admini^tra- xii thc wcstem districts, it is said to be “ on the 
rv\Mw whole creditable to the local boards, when the 
districts. difficulties they have had to contend with almost 
since their foundation are taken into account.” The 
composition of tlie boards is said to be generally good, 
and the election of a certain number of the members by 
the ratepayers has here as elsewhere given confidence 
to tlieir proceedings, and increased their efficiency. 
The defects are such as almost necessarily arise from 
the great extent of tlie parishes, the difficulty of com- 
munication, and the limited clioice of efficient officers. 
The funds now raised, are far greater than were raised 
in 1845, and seem sufficient for meeting tlie ordinary 
calls for relief under thc statute. They appear moreover 
to h(‘ fairly assessed, and are collected with less diffi- 
culty and fewer arrears than was to be expected, con- 
sidering thc number of small ratepayers and the distress 
that has prevailed. The parochial boards in the dis- 
tressed districts, are now, it is said, relieving all able- 
bodied persons who are in a state of destitution, and Sir 
John McNeill concludes his Report by declaring, that 
“ there is good reason to hope that this season (1851) 
will pass away, not certainly without painful suffering, 
hut without the loss of any life in consequence of the 
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cessation of eleemosynary aid.” If hereafter however, 
the population should be left entirely dependent on 
their own resources, some fearful calamity” will, it is 
added, probably occur, unless a portion of the inha- 
bitants remove to where the means of subsistence are 
obtainable in greater abundance, and with greater 
certainty, than where they now are. 

The foregoing description of the distressed districts 
of the west, chiefly abstracted from Sir John McNeiirs 
comprehensive Report, will it is hoped not be deemed 
irrelevant or unimportant. The circumstances of these 
districts are in no small degree exceptional, and as the 
Poor Law applies to them in common with the rest of 
Scotland, some account of their actual state appeared to 
be necessary for judging of the operation and applica- 
bility of the Law ; and from no other source could sucli 
an account be so appropriatedy drawn. 

We will now turn to the Report of the board of super- 
vision, the seventh of the series being the next in order. 

It appears that several of the parochial inspc^ctors had 
either failed (o ]:)erform their duties, or been i«62. 
neiirligent and irregular in the execution of 

IP •• IIP 1 

them, and tlie board of supervision had lound ''»p«rvi«ion. 
it incumbent upon them to dismiss six, and to accept 
the resignation of others whose conduct it would 
otherwise have been necessary to bring under investi- 
gation. Several of the inspectors likewise were uio 
admonished on account of their failing to observci ‘«eiK>ctor 8 . 
the regulations, more especially that which prohibits 
their deriving any profit or emolument directly or in- 
directly from dealings with paupers. Indeed it would 
seem that the members of the parochial boards were not 
themselves altogether faultless in this respect, there 
being, it is said, reason to fear that in some cases the 
prospect of a preference in executing work, or in furnish- 
ing supplies, had served as an inducement for seeking 
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a seat at the board. This is obviously and perhaps 
unavoidably a weak point in the system of parochial 
management, and it requires a vigilant watchfulness on 
the part of the superintending authority. Experience 
showed that a frequent examination into the proceedings 
of the parochial boards was necessary for securing 
efficiency and preventing malversation, and a visiting 
officer was accordingly appointed, whose duty it was to 
visit the different parishes, and report upon the manner 
in which the law was administered in each. For this 
purpose the country was divided into districts, to be 
visited in succession, somewhat in the way that the 
inspc^ctors’ districts are attended to in England. 

fc^inco the last Report, 18 parishes which had before 
raised the funds for relieving the poor by 
voluntary contributions, resolved to raise tliem 
by assessment. The niunber of parishes now assessed 
was 671, and the number still adhering to the voluntary 
sj^stein was 211, the total number having been increased 
to 882 by the parishes of Stronsay and Eday in 
Orkney, previously conjoined, being now declared 
separate parishes. The parishes assessed on “ means and 
substance” were 5 less than last year, although the num- 
ber of parishes assessed is we see considerably greater. 

Pour parishes in the Isle of Skye, containing a 

lined for the 

which have also been a])proved, as have likewise the 
plans for improving and enlarging several others. The 
number of permanent poorhouses in operation was 24. 
The number of parishes that have poorhouses either 
singly or in combination with others, was 44 ; and 
besides tlidse, there were 119 parishes with a population 
of 529,761 wliich take advantage of the existing accom- 
modation by boarding their paupers in the poorhouses 
of other parishes. The whole of the population to 
wliich poorhouse accommodation is thus in some way 


the plans of 


population of 13,569, had comli 
purpose of erecting a poorhouse, 
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available, amounted to 1,283,805, or nearly half the 
entire population of Scotland. 

In reference to a communication from Lord Selkirk, 
describing the successful operation of the Kirkcudbriglit 
poorhouse, and which is given in the appendix to the 
present Report, the commissioners observe, that “ the 
result has been not only a considerable pecuniary saving 
to the combined parishes, but a great diminution of 
labour to the persons engaged in the management of 
the poor; and what is even more important, a great 
diminution of tlie demoralizing effects })roduced on 
certain classes by the temptations of out-door relief, in 
the absence of sufficient means of clieeking abuse by 
applying an adequate test.” The opinion thus ex- 
pressed by the commissioners, will not cause sur])rise 
to those wlio have attended to tlu^ piogross of tlio Pool* 
Law in England ; but that the conclusion should have 
been drawn from the experience acejuired in administer- 
ing the law in Scotland, is })eculiarly gratifying, and 
is calculated to give increased confidence in the sound- 
ness of the princijde on which the English workhouse 
system is founded. 

With respect to medical relief, it appears that 590 
parishes have complied with the conditions Medical 
entitling them to ])articipate in the })arliamen- 
tary grant, being 41 more than last year. The whole 
amount expended on medical relief in the present year 
has been 21,43GZ. 6.s\ dd , ; last year it was 20,31H. 1,9. OJ. 
Some of the parochial boards are said to be in the* 
practice of electing their medical officer annually, which 
so far as the commissioners have had oj)portunity of 
observing appears, they say, “ to have been prejudicial 
both to the harmony of the board and the interests of 
the poor.'’ The annual election, they observe, ‘‘ is apt 
to degenerate into an annual contest between rural 
practitioners, in which the most respectable and worthy 
are unwilling to engage. Each candidate is suppoided 
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by partisans, in whose estimation professional skill or 
fitness for the office is not always the primary consider- 
ation ; and the fact that the election is only for one 
year, apparently tends to produce recklessness in the 
choice.” — It seems impossible to deny the truth of these 
observations, or to doubt the inexpediency of such 
annual elections. The right mode of procedure, as 
proved by all English, and now likewise by Scottish 
experience, is to make the appointment permanent, 
subject only to good behaviour and efficiency on the 
part of the medical officer. 

Tlie number of applications to the board of super- 
cempuinui vision complaining *of inadequate relief, during 
roief. the year ending 30tli June 1852, was 684, of 
which 415 were dismisseni on information contained in 
the schedules, (hi were dismissed aft(jr reference, 32 for 
other causes ; and in 1()4 cases tlie ground of complaint 
was removed by the parochial boards. The increase 
and decrease in the numbers complaining of inadequate 
T'elief, arc said to follow the increase and decrease of the 
registered jxior ; although as the Poor Law functionaries 
gained experience^, and v^ere able to meet such com- 
plaints by an offer of relief in the poorhouse, the pro- 
])ortion of cases in which the commissioners considered 
the complaint well founded, has they say, progressively 
Api.ikHtio„s diminished. Tlie applications in the sheriffs’ 
touhorjffs. persons refused relief by the parochial 

boards, and claiming a right to be relieved, have likewisii 
continued to decrease. The number of interim orders 
issued in the present year has been 503, of which 267 
were afterwards disputed by the parish authorities ; and 
of these, the aj)plicants in 137 instances were ultimately 
ordered to be admitted on the roll. 

The amount expended on the relief and management 
Amounl ol of the poor during the year ending 14th May 
anti inm»iK-iR 1852, including 21,186/. expended on poor- 
house buildings, was 535,868/, ds, lOrf., being 
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75Z. 3^. Sd, ill excess of the expenditure the year pre- 
ceding. The number of regular poor on the roll or 
registered on the 14th of May 1852, was 75,111, being 
a decrease of 1795 since the same date last year. The 
number of casual poor relieved in the year was 46,031, 
being an increase as compared with the last year of 
3,938. The casual poor and vagrants relieved on the 
1st of January 1852, amounted to 5,294, or 146 more 
than on the 1st of January 1851, On tlie 1st of July 
1852, the number was 5,070, or 1,206 less than on the 
1st of July 1851. The registered poor thus appear to 
l>e decreasing, while the casual poor rather show a teii- 
dency to increase. 

With regard to the expenditure and the numbers 
relieved, the commissioners remark — “ When the sta- 
tute of 1845 came into oj)eration, the relief aflbrded in 
many of the parishes was merely nominal, and in the 
great majority inadecpiate. The more efficient adminis- 
tration of the law which was then established, led to 
an immediate increase in the expenditure, wliich was 
accelerated and augmented by the dearth of food in the 
succeeding yeais, and by want of experience in the 
parochial mamigement. In the year ending May 1849, 
that expenditure had reached the highest point it has 
attained, and since that time has annually decreased ; 
but for the last year tlie diminution has been so incon- 
siderable, that the expenditure may be regarded as sta- 
tionary, and may perhaj)B have airived at its ordinary 
amount. The avci’age for the last seven years has 
been about 500,000/. — for the last two years, exclusive 
of the outlay on poorliouse buildings, it has little ex- 
ceeded that sum ; and it is probable, if nothing should 
occur mateiially to affect the condition of the working 
classes, that it will for some years fluctuate but little 
above or below that amount.” 

The eighth Re])ort like those preceding it is dated in 
August, and commences by declaring that the repi esent- 
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ations of the visiting ofiScer who was appointed last 
1883. year, and who had been actively engaged in 
iwtoftiie investigating the manner in which the law 
aupervision, ^^8 admiTiistercd, had satisfied the commis- 
sioners that the poor were generally well provided for. 
A special inquiry regarding the administration of the 
law in fjaithness had been made by the chairman of the 
board, whose Report thereon will hereafter be noticed. 
Since the last Report, nine parishes which had pre- 
viously raised the funds for relief of the poor 

ABBCSBTDOntH ^ 

by voluntary contributions, have resolved to 
do so by assessment. The number of parishes now 
assessed was therefore 680, and the number voluntarily 
contributing was 202. The progress of the change from 
voluntary contributions to assessment, in the eight 
years since the amended law came into operation, has 
been as follows : — 

AsarsHod Voluntary attributions. 


1845 230 050 

1840 44» 432 

1847 558 322 

1848 COO 280 

1849 625 255 

1850 G44 230 

1851 053 228 

1852 071 211 

1853 080 202 


The funds for relief of the poor in the several pa- 
rishes arc now raised in the following manner — 


Parislios. 

By the first mode specified in tlie Act, with classificat ion .. .. 110 

Ditto do. without classification .. 457 

By the second mode do. 29 

By the third mode do. , 

Ac^cordinn; to estahlished usage 

080 

By voluntary contributions 202 

Total parishes in Scotland 882 


The parishes assessed on “ means and substance,’’ are 
three less than they were last year, although the total 
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number of parishes assessed is greater by nine. This 
particular mode of assessment, in favour of which little 
can be said, is obviously on the decline, and will pro- 
bably ere long be altogether abandoned. 

In course of the present year resolutions had been 


adopted, and the plans have been approved, 
for erecting poorhouses in the parishes of In- 


Poorboascs. 


veresk, Latheron, Dundee, and Kelso, and in the com- 


bination consisting of nine parishes in Upper Niths- 
dale, and in the Linlithgow combination of eight 
parishes — making together twenty-one parishes, with a 
population of 129,319. The number of parishes which 
now have poorhouses, either singly or in combination 
with others, is 62 ; and when the buildings at present 
in progress are completed, the number will be 88. 
There arc also 120 parishes which, under the 65^A 
section of the Amendment Act, have arranged to board 
their paupers in the jioorhouses of other parishes. The 
population to which poorhouse accommodation is now 
available amounts to 1,442,735, or one-half the entire 


population of Scotland, which at the census in 1851 
was found to be 2,888,742. 


Complaints having been made respecting the reli- 
gious instruction of the orphan and deserted RoU^^ious 
children maintained in the poorhouses, it be- oTcSiron 

. . . in the 

came necessary lor the commissioners again to ponrhouscs. 
interfere with this delicate question. They had on a 
previous occasion given it as their opinion that all 
children ought to be registered as belonging to the 
religious persuasion of their parents or surviving pa- 
rent, when that is known or can be ascertained; unless 


in cases of desertion by their parents or surviving 
parent, who in that case appetared to have voluntarily 
abandoned tlie natural right to conduct the religious 
instruction of their offspring.” To this opinion the 
commissioners nf)w dcjeraed it right to add — that 
when the religious persuasion of a child, even though 
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deserted, has once been inserted in the register, the 
parochial board has not the power to alter the register 
for the purpose of describing that child as of another 
religious persuasion, without the child’s consent; and 
that with reference to religious instruction, effect must 
be given to the original registration in the manner 
described by the statute, and the rules and regulations 
for the management of poorhouses.” ^ 

The conditions on which a participation in the par- 
Mp.iicai liamentary grant in aid of medical relief was 
conceded, were complied with by 560 parishes, 
being eleven more than in the last year. The whole 
amount expended on the medical relief of the poor in 
the present year is 21,737/. 65. 8d., equal to Id, and 
8-lOths ])er head on the entire population. The amount 
expended in the 560 parishes entitled to participate in 
the grant, is 19,577/. 56*. 6r/., which is equal to about 
2d. per head of the population of those parislies ; and 
the amount cxjjended in the 322 parishes not so en- 
titled, is 2,160/. hv. 2d,, which is equal to less than Id. 
per head on their population — thus showing that the 
medical relief of the poor in the parislies participating 
in the parliamentary grant is, rateably on the popula- 
tion, double the amount of that which is afforded in the 
parishes not so participating; and consequently, it may 
be presumed, doubly as effective. 

During the present year, application had been made 
i.utmiic to disiieiisc with the removal to an asylum of 

aiul fatuous * 

juiniKrs. 1G9 lunatic paiqicrs. In lOo ot these cases the 
commissioners disjiensed with the removal, and in four 
cases they enforced it. In the preceding year there 
were 194 of such applications, of which 191 were con- 
ceded, and three were i*efused. Although the instances 


“ See the 04 ^/j section of the Amendment Act, and the 23rd, 40th, 50th, 
5 1st, and r)2nd sections of the * Rules and Rejmlatioris for the Mana<];ement of 
l\Hn“hoiisos,’ in which provision appears to lx* made for overy case of tiiis 
nature tliat can arise. 
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of refusal are here so few, there can be no doubt that 
the requiring applications to be made and reasons 
assigned for dispensing with the removal of pauper 
lunatics to asylums, has secured for these unfortunates 
greater care and better treatment than they would else 
have received, and their condition under the new system 
is altogether a great improvement upon wliat it was 
under the old. 

The applications to the board of supervision complain- 
ing of inadequate relief, amounted tins year to oompiainu 
705 — of these 430 were dismissed on informa- roher. 
tion contained in the schedules of complaint, 101 were 
dismissed after being remitted for explanation, 34 for 
incompctency and other causes, and in 140 cases the 
ground of complaint was removed by the parochial 
boards. 

The returns which were obtained of proceedings in 
the sheriffs’ courts, show that the number of AppiUiitions 
interim orders for relief issued in course of tlie 
present year, amounted to 420, with respect to 202 of 
whicli the parish authorities lodged answers objecting 
to the order, and of these 92 were ultimately directed 
to be admitted on the roll. These numbers are all less 
than in the })revious year, when also they were less than 
they had been in years preceding. This may be taken 
as a proof of progressive improvement, and of a better 
knowledge of theii- duties by the local administrators. 

The expenditure for the relief and management of 
the poor in the present year ending 14th May 1^*53. 
1853, including 22,176/. 15.s*. expended on expendiruro. 
jK)orhouse buildings and for sanitary purposes, has 
amounted to 544,552/. 19^. 9<i., being an increase of 
8,684/. 95, lOc/. over what had been expended for like 
objects in the previous year. The commissioners then 
considered, that the expenditure had reached what was 
likely to be about its average in succeeding years ; but 
. the amount of relief is liable to be affected by so many 
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circumstances general and particular, by revulsions in 
trade, unfavourable seasons, a change in prices, the 
prevalence of disease, and other causes, independent of 
the more or less efficient administration of the law, that 
it is impossible to reckon with confidence upon a steady 
or equable action in this respect. In England all these 
causes had been more or less in operation, and pro- 
duced corresponding fluctuations. Thus we see that 
between 1818 and 1853, the rate of expenditure for 
relief of the English poor had varied from 13^. 3d. per 
head on the population in the former year, to 5s, 6d. 
per head in the latter ; and there were very consider- 
able variations during the thirty-five intermediate years.™ 
In Bcotland also, as was to be expected, having regard 
to the recent opciration of the amended law, the varia- 
tions had been coiiHiderable, from 2s, 3d. to 4s‘. 5d., and 
in the present year 1852-3 to 36'. 9d. per head on the 
population. This last amount contrasts favourably with 
the rate per head in the same year in England, whicli 
was two-thirds more ; and the Scotch people have so 
far an advantage over their neighbours in the south, on 
whom a remnant of previous malpractice still heavily 
pressed. 

It may be convenient for the purpose of comparison, 
to exhibit a statement of the expendilure during the 
eight years since the passing of the Scotch Amendment 
Act. This is shown in the following table, arranged 
under appropriate headings, together with the rate per 
liead on the population, and the rate per cent, on the 
annual value of real property as returned to parlia- 
ment in 1843 — 


"• See * History of the English Toor Law,’ vol, ii. p. 466. 



Table of Expenditure. 



* This year ended on the 1st of February, all the others on the 14th of May. 

t Calculated for the first five years on the census of ISll, and for the last three years on the census of 1851. 
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The number of the poor on the roll or registered on 
the 14% of May 1853 was 75,437, which is 326 more 
than on the same day in the previous year. The 
numher of casual poor relieved on the 1st of January 
1853 was 4,951 and on the 1st of July 1853 the number 
was 4,706 being respectively 343 and 364 less than on 
the corresponding days of 1852. It will be convenient 
by way of illustrating the table of expenditure just 
given, to insert here a corresponding table showing the 
number and class of persons annually relieved during 
the same period — 

Taule showing the Numbehs Relieved. 


'I’lio Year 

ending 

Population. 

j 

Number, 
(i1 poor ; 
tin 

reglhter • 
at tliih ; 
date. 1 

1 

Numlior 

of 

casual 
p<K>r 
rclu'vt'd 
during 
the year. 

Number 
of CAstml poor 
relieved on 

1st 1 l8t 
January.' July. 

Numlicr 
ol poor 
persons 
removed 
to 

KngLttid 

J reland 

Ol otlier 
IKvrlsbes, 

i 

Numlier 

<if 

insane 

or 

fatuous 

poor. 

Number 

of 

oriihaiib 

or 

deserted 

children. 

lut Feb. 

1840 . 

2,620, 1k4 

i 

09,432 

26,8‘)4 

.. 



•• 


14th May 1847 . 


i 71.161 

.60,399 

•• 


i 8,453 

2,945 , 

4,794 

Do. 

1848 . 


1 77, 7311 1 

126,684 



1 13,733 

3.480 j 

6,121 

rx». 

1849 . 


I 82,357 1 

9.5,686 



j 9,396 

3,574 

7,459 

Do. 

18:i0 . 


1 79,031 j 

.53,070 

.. 

4,267 

j 6,306 

3,421 ' 

‘ 7,969 

1 ) 0 . 

1801 . 

3,888,742 

7(i,9o0 ' 

42,093 

5,148 

6,366 

; 5,102 

3,520 

, 7,542 

Do 

18:)2 . 


' 7r»,i.i ' 

46,031 

.5,294 

5,070 

5,2.53 

3,634 

' 7,681 

l4o. 

iHi.'} , 

•• 

1 7ri,437 1 

49, 

4,951 

4,706 

1 2,415 

3,787 

8,338 


The only points in the above tables calling for 
remark are — the decrease in the number of the casual 
|)oor — the decrease in the number of removals to Eng- 
land Ireland or to other parishes —and the increase in 
the number of orphan or deserted children under charge 
of the parochial boards. The two first must be re- 
garded as indications of improvement in the general 
condition of the people, perhaps also of improvement in 
the administration of the law ; and although the same 
cannot be predicated of the latter circumstance, it may 
still be looked upon as manifesting increased care for 
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the preservation of infant life, which is usually cha- 
racteristic of improved civilization. 

The Report on Caithness by the president of the 
board which has been before referred to,“ is a Import on 
very interesting document. Sir John McNeilFs 
visit to Caithness appears to have been underhiken, 
partly with the view of giving the parochial authorities 
there the benefit of his advice in regard to their admi- 
nistration of tlie Poor Law, and partly also for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining how far the conclusions at which 
he had arrived with respect to the Islands and districts 
of the west, and which are stated in his previous Report, 
were borne out bj^ the state of things existing in the 
neighbouring county of Caithness. 

The inhabitants of Caithness are it^ appears divided 
into two portions, the Highland and the Lowland, the 
origin language and liabits of the two being markedly 
diflerent. Tbe Highland population occupy the hill coun- 
try bordering on Sutherland, and are in language and 
modes of life similar to their neighbours further west. 
Their occujiations are almost exclusively agricultural 
^and pastoral. They are very poor, their dwellings are 
far from the coast, and few of them engage in fishing. 
They seldom work in the (piarries, and they are not 
good agricultural labourers. Tlic Lowland population 
occupy the more fertile part of the country, extending 
from the hills to the sea. They are of Scandinavian 
origin, do not speak Gaelic, and are hardly distinguish- 
able from the more southern inhabitants of the east 
coast. They are active and laborious, and are occupied 
in fishing, in agriculture, and in quarrying. At the 
end of the last century, the value of the cured fish 
annually exported from Caithness did not exceed 13,000/. 
The cured herring cod and ling exported in the last 


" Ante, 2()4. 


Ank‘, 257. 
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ten years, give an annual average of not less than 
130,000?., whilst the whole land of the county is only 
valued at 66,000?. in the parliamentary returns of 1843. 
The quarries of Caithness also afford considerable em- 
ployment, and conduce to the well-being of the popula- 
tion, which at tlie census in 1841 amounted to 36,343. 
Agii cultural improvements appeared to be everywhere 
in progress, and the condition of many of the farms 
would be deemed creditable in any part of the kingdom. 
The small “ crofter ” has almost disappeared, and has 
been replaced by the farmer and the labourer for wages. 
A limited number of small farms of from 30?. to 60?. 
rental, have however been retained, which industrious 
and frugal labourers may hope to acquire the means of 
occupying. These small farms are, it is said, so many 
prizes for industry frugality and good character, and 
form a ladder by which the agricultural labourers may 
ascend to the level of the class above them. 

Inquiries were made in Caithness, similar to those 
which had been made in the west Highlands, as to the 
extent of land on which a Lowland Caithness man could 
maintain a family, and pay rent from the produce of his 
farm or croft. Tlie difference in climate, in the facilities 
of intercourse with the more advanced districts, and in 
the greater length of time these facilities have been 
(uijoyed, all led to the expectation of a considerable dif- 
ference of result in the two cases ; but it was found that 
the answers given in Caithness on th(jse points, were 
almost identical with the answers given in Skye and 
other places on the west coast. Without the addition 
of a considerable range of hill pasture, a man in Caith- 
ness was unable to maintain a family and pay the 
customary rent, from the produce of ten acres of arable 
land of average quality. To enable him to do so with- 
out hill pasture, would require twenty acres ; and 
whenever persons holding less land arc able to main- 
tain themselves, it is ‘‘ because agriculture is not their 
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principal occupation, or the main sonrce of their siil> 
^sistence.” 

Witli respect to tlie proceeding's under the Poor Law, 
it was impressed upon the several paroeliial boards, that 
tlie successful administration of the law d(^ pended upon 
the careful examination of (^ach case by tliemselves and 
their officers, not only in the first instance, but u})on the 
oecurreiice of every elian<>'C of circumstance snbse([uently. 
[f those n]>on whom the le«:islature had im])osed th(‘ 
duty of administering’ the law, and whose interests i\s 
Ratepayers were involv(‘d in its 0 ]U‘rntion, evaded the 
performance of that duty, and found tliat their inter(‘sts 
suftered, tluy were told not to attribute to tlie law a 
Jesuit whicli was tlie consequence ^f their own neglect. 
One of the most efficient, means of protection against 
abuse, they wore told, would be the er(‘ction of ])oor- 
houses, Avhi(‘h they ha<l not. yet jirovided ; and they 
were caiitionc’d against the thrittless ])racliee to wliieli 
many parochial boards, not in (^lithness only but 
thi’oughont Scotland had resort(‘d, of appointing imdl!- 
cieiit officers at inadecpiate salarii‘s.~-lu conclusion, Hir 
John McNeill exjiresses a hope that his visit to (^a.ith- 
iK'ss will have tended to remedy some defects, a,nd t(» 
the introduction of soim^ inqirovements in wha< had 
l>een the previous system of managemmit. AVe have 
seen that it led to the deteriiiination of (U'eeting a ])o(>r- 
hons(‘ in the pai'ish of LatluTon.^' 

There is another Ileport hy Sir John M(*X(‘ill whielj on 
account of its inqiortance reqnn'cs to 1 h^ noticed. 

It appears that a. eonsiderahle nmnheu’ of Ihe 

^ * ( olollll S II) 

[)aroehial hoards had latterly h(‘(;ojiie desirous 
of devising sonu* plan for the employment of tlie j mar- 
tially disalmled poor, and by many it was tliought tliat 
the labour of such pei-sons in agriculture, waudd be. 
more profitable than it could he made in a. ])oorlionse. 
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Repeated applications were made to the board of super- 
vision on tins sul)jecl, and tlie ijaiiper colonies of Holland 
were referred to as showinp^ tbe advaijta^»;es of such a 
Hystein. In the s])rin^ of this year therefore, the pre- 
sident of the l)Oard of KSU])f‘r vision resolved to visit the 
colonies in tlie nortli of Holland, with a view to satisfy 
liiniselfl)y personal ol)servation and impiiry whetlier sucli 
a system mio;ht he ado])ted with advantage in Scotland. 

After describing the oia'gin and management of the 
thpfror^ ft’PP colonies, the average number of persons 
roiuni.-s. located in which during the last ten years was 
2,(140, consistiijg of about 425 families, Sir John McNeill 
observes, that regarded as an attem])t to make these 
families maintain th(^mselves by agj’i cultural labour, the 
free colonies aft(T an ex]K‘rience of thirty years are not 
oidy a com])]t'te failure, but there is no reason to believe 
that tli(^ sc*h(‘me (ould possibly have succeeded.'’ Tlie 
most. int(‘llig(‘iit of 1he (»ffici‘rs wer(* of opiiiioii, that 
evtui if tlic^ colonists had been selected from the class of 
agri(adtural })easajils, the colonies could not have been 
made sidf-susiaiihng, so long as maintenance was secured 
to the colonists irres]K‘ctive of what was ]>rodnced by 
themselves. The persons (anployed in manufactui-cs, 
fuid in some of the handii-rafts, whose lalH)m* is said to 
be ])rofitai»le, are exclusively women and children, or 
persons who have uoi strength Ibr agricultural la])our. 
I’he p(‘rsons emj)]oved in agricultime, are tlie able- 
bodied nun and won ion, whos(‘. laliour is found to b(^ so 
unj)rofitahlt‘, that besides swallowing up the assumed 
prolits of tlK‘ olhers, it (■iitails a large amount of annual 
loss on the institution. — The failure of an experiment 
conducted with so much care, liy mini of the highest 
intelligence, with means so large, su]>porled by tlie 
governnieiit and tlie nation, eslaidished on a scale so 
extensive, and persevered in for so many years among a 
people rmnaikable for business habits, agricultural skill, 
and indiistrv is(Ii is justly observed) a valuable lesson.” 
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Having, as it was at the time supposed, provided for 
the indigent persons ol’ good (*hani(‘1('r by the niopnupcr 
establislimcnt of the free colonies, it was deter- 
mined to establish other colonies for the reception of 
paupers and mendicants Avho were not of good cliaracler. 
J5y tlie law of Holland, begging is an olfenee punishable 
by imprisonment ; and it was resolved that ])ersons 
found guilty of meudieaucy \'agraney or similar ]>etty 
ofteiiees, instead of biong imprisoned, should bo sent for 
a certain number of years to one of the })enal or ]>aupei* 
coloni(^s. Ere long however, it was found that many 
})ersons resorted tt^ begging for tlie piir])ose of bi'ing 
sent to tliesc colo]ii(‘s; and to prevent this mendicants 
were sT^bjeett'd to a certain tej'in of iinpi-isonment, be- 
fore being sent, tliitber. On admission, Ibe ]>erson's 
name, descriplion, cause of committal, and tlie coinimnie 
cliargt‘ab]t‘, are enter(‘d in tlu* registi r. Jlis liair is 
then (‘lit close, next coni(\s a hath, alter whieli tin' th'c'ss 
of the colony is j>ut on, <juail<Ts ai’e assigiUMl, and work 
is eoinni(‘nei‘(l. Hu* sex^s o(‘(*npy s<‘]>ara!<' a])artni(.*nts. 
Tlaw Jill rise at a tpiartej' ]»asl o ii) sninnu r, and an 
hour later in winter, aii<l ar(‘ allowt'd ilirct'-ipiai’te.j's of 
an hour for (b*(‘ssing, xvasning and Ineakfist. I'hry 
iiave dinner at l»a!f-]>ast ll,^^ith r.^st. till i,suj>j)er at. 
t), at 7 roll-call, and to bed at ]»alf-])asi S. — The grounds 
are surrounded by guards to |)r{‘vent tho ( seajx' of the 
inmates, and tliriv are veteran jH'nsioners attached to 
eacih C(.)lony, ready to re])r(*.ss aiiy (bstuibanee. ^Dk* 
punisliments consist of imprisoijiiumt, sobfai’y eoiitiia*- 
meiit with or willjont irons, ikU. (Oo*(‘eding huirteiui 
diiys, beatiiig witli a stick not exceeding forty blows, 
and finally tlogg;ing. 

Idle object ])roj»osed in (‘stablisbing tli('S(‘ ])auper 
colonies, was to train tli(} persons scmt lliitlier to habits 
of industry and eeononiy, by subj(‘eting tljcm for a 
time to rig’id discaplim*, by bolding out indncemonts 
to (‘Xertion in a maxiiiium and juininiujij rab* of Avxage.s 

T 2 
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according to the work executed, and by enabling the 
pauper to obtain liis discliarge when he had saved a 
certain sum, with a view to which part of his wages 
are set aside for his support until he could find employ- 
ment. It must be admitted that these arrangements 
are all good in themselves, and seem calculated to attain 
the desired object; but they were nevertheless found 
to l)e practically ineffective. It was estimated on 
aj)})arently sufficient data, that it required fifteen of 
these pauper colonists to perform the field-work of one 
good day-labourer ; so that if the paupers in a colony 
amount to 1,500, the labour performed by them will not 
exceed what would be performed by 100 good day- 
labourers, the whole of whose wages at the usual rate 
in Holland of Is, 3d, [)er day, or 7^. Od, per week, 
would Tiot maintain three of these ])auper cokmists on 
th(i average of their annual cost to the country. It 
iiuiy tliei'efoi’e well lie questioned whetlier habits of 
industry and economy are pi'oinoted by a residence in 
the.se colonies. Tlic moral effect can perhaps be best 
estimated by observing the number who are again sent 
back, after having been discharged from the colonies. 
Now with respc^ct to this ])oint, it ap])ears that on the 
31st of l)ec(‘mber 1851 the number of ])auper colonists 
in Omerschans and Yeenhuisen was 4,250. Of these, 
1,023 were then^ for the first time, 1,163 for tiie second 
time, 721 for the third time, 458 for the fourth time, 
100 for the fifth, 42 for the sixtJi, 14 for the seventh, 3 
for tla^ ninth, and one for the tenth time. It is plain 
tliercdbre, as stated in the lleport, that a part of the 
]) 0 ])ulation is lu're fluctuating between mendicancy and 
the colonies, as elsewhere between vagiancy and the 
workhouse ; and that the training in the former has failed 
to reclaim this class, which despite of every effort for 
tlu‘ir im])rovement appears destined to subsist on the 
labour of others. 

Ill the pauper colonies of Holland, each colonist is 
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said to cost the country on an average more than 
6/. 4<L annually, in addition to the produce of his 

labour. The average cost of paupers on the roll or 
registered in Scotland, during the seven years for 
which there are official returns, is about 41., and in 
England does not amount to nearly so much as in Ihe 
Dutch colonies. On tlie other hand, the scale of livinir 
among the labouring classes in Holland is said to be 
considerably lower than in Scotland. The wa«:es of 
a good agricultural labourer in the Netherlands during 
the summer months, do not cxcoihI Is. 3(1. per day, or 
7s. Gd. ])or week; the same man would rec(dvt‘ in most 
parts of Scotland 10.s. jkt week. The proportion is 
therefore as 3 to 4, and would raise the ])ro])ortional 
cost of paupers maintained on the Dutch colonial system 
in this country, to 8/. 17^. Sd'' Neither Ihe lodging 
nor the food in those pauper colonies is such as would 
be tolerated in Scotland, and the means of coercion are 
such as eoidd not be here lawfully resorted to. 

Tlie foregoing summary of tacts in connexion with 
the Dut(di pauper colonies, shows how totally unsuited 
the system is for being introdu(;ed into Scotland; and 
Sir flohn McNeill’s l{e])ort couM hardly lail to s(‘l th(‘ 
public mind at rest on the sii]»ject, and to remove wliat- 
ever desii-e may have been felt for entering u])(m the 
experinumt of extracting ]>rolit from ]>aiiper labour. 
The information conveyed in that lh‘port, perfectly 
accords with what was obtained by the author, when he 
visited Holland in 1838, as do likewu'se the vii‘ws ex- 
pressed with regard to the free and j)aup(T colonies. 
An examination of those colonies w^as not the imme- 
diate objt‘ct of my visiting Holland at that time, but 
being there, it w^as natural that 1 should make impiiries 
respecting tluan ; and such ijjcpiirh'S could only hatd to 
conclusions similar to those slatiMl by Sir John M(*Nc‘ill. 
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Having now broiiglit the account of the Scottish Poor 
Law down to the period at wliich my ‘ History of the 
English Poor Law ’ terminates, I here close this portion 
of my labours, which although I have found not to 
be without difficulty in the execution, has yet been oii 
the whole more interesting and more instructive than I 
had ventured to expect. The interest and the instruction 
have in great measure arisen from tracing the almost 
Identity of identity of origin in the J\)or Laws of Eng- 
Kni^iish u.Ki land and Scotland, as well as the almost identity 

N .tdi /. 1 • 1 1 • 1 

^.yfttcins. of fiKiir ])rogress, down to tJie passing oi the 
Act oi Janief^ 0///"^ in 1579. The })owcr of assessment 
ibr relief of the ])oor eonfeired by that statute, was not 
howev(‘r, we fiiul, generally acted U])on, if acted upon 
at all and in tim(‘, got to be coiisideixxl as supf)lemcntal 
only to the voluntary contributions, as a kind of last 
resort in absolute n(‘cessi1y. and on the failure of all 
■ofli<‘r means, Wliilst in England, on the contrary, after 
llie bi/A FAizabeth in 1572, assessments in some form 
were*, frequent, find after the 43n/ EUzahetli they became 
a regularly organised means of relied' in every parish 
throughout the country, and have so continued to the 
j)t’es('nt day. The voluntary contributions relied upon 
in H<'(>lland, were cliiedy collected at the church doors, 
and were dis])ensc'd by the kirk session, less according 
to th(‘. acina! wants of the poor, than to tlio amount of 
the collections receiv(*d. To contribute to the relief of 
tlK‘ ]>oor was not a legal oldigation, as in the case of 
assi'ssnumt, lait- urged by the clergy upon their 

ves]>ectivc congn\gations as a religious duty; and the 
disjKUising of the eontrihutions thus obtained, naturally 
devolv(‘d ill a. great measure if not entirely, upon the 
(*lergv themselves. 

Th(‘ systems ('sttd)lishcd and relied upon for relieving 
iMscp.uu the poor in the two countries, thus markedly 
(livere:ed from 1579 downwards. In the one 
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it was imperative, in tlie other voluntary ; in one 
it wa>s a duty imposed n]>on all and t*nforced hy law; 
in the otlier it depended on the depth of I'eligions 
feeling in the peojde, and on the zeal character and 
influeiico of their pastors. It is impossible to (hmy that 
the people and clergy of ^^cotland fulfilled their duty in 
these resj^ects for a series of yc^ars, and that too in a 
manner that has perhaps never been surpassed in any 
country. Yet it is equally impossible to deny, that the 
reliance solely upon voluntary contributions for the 
relief of destitution, has latlerly, under the altered cir- 
cumstances of tlK‘ (‘ouutry, been the cause of gv(^at suf- 
fering and ju'ivatiou, which might ])c and which ought 
to liavc been prevented. 

The rigid economy observed in everylbijig connected 
with tlie relief of the poor in ^^cotland, was no doubt a 
means of prevenliiig many of (li(‘ evils wliicl) oeeurred 
in England from ]>ractiees directly the reverse. ]>ut 
citlier extreim^ is to he depr(‘cah‘<h and tlu' ])crtinacity 
with \vhi('li the ahle-bo(lic«l ])our had Ihhui excluded 
from relief, howi'vev urgent. tlK'ir mwssities, has now 
been so far modified, that abl(‘-hodie(l ]>ei’sons in Imme- 
diate want, may ])e r(‘li<‘ved as ocMtasional |)ooi‘, and tlu^ 
hoard of supervision have felt waia'anted, under the pro- 
visions of the AmendiiKuil Act of IS to, in suggesting 
to the distressed parishes in the Highlands, that as a 
.question of ecoiiomy it was well for them to consider, 
whetlier it niiglit not ])e jnore advantageous to give 
tem])orary aid to able-bodied ]>ersons, tbau to withhold 
it until disahlemeiit arises throngli tlie j)rc‘ssiire of abso- 
lute want. It appears moreover tliat the jiarochial 
hoards in these districts did afford ixiliid’ to all a,hle-h(xlicd 
]>ersons who were in a slate of desl itution.’' Not only 
tlierefore do we find that assessment lias he- 
come the rule instead of the exception, as was 

’’ Sc‘CM*]niii(.n f>r the lla- dcaii of Ihfulty on a case .siih- 

iijitti'il li> flu'iii 1'V the ho.ir.l of ■.iij.f! \ .line UUl. Sec u)su Sir J(»hii 

McXciMV Ih'jKCt dll ilu‘ lii;j:hiaml Oi.-'tiKi.-', aiilc H 11 . 
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formerly the case in Scotland, but we also find the policy 
of relieving the able-bodied poor under certain circum- 
stances admitted, and the practice adopted. 

The divergence which took place between the theory 
of the Poor Laws in England and in Scotland, as well 
Approxima- as iu tliGir practical application, appears now 
scutuBbrnid therefore to have been in a great degree cor- 
gystoms. rected, and the systems of relief in the two 
countries are again approximated, although still far 
from being identical. The able-bodied poor continue 
to be formally, and for the most part actually excluded 
from relief in Scotland ; but as j^oorhouses are increased 
in number, and placed under ]n‘oper management, wo 
may expect that the approximation in the two countries 
will become closer, and that in Sex)tland as in England 
destitution will be held to constitiiie a claim for rc*lief, 
and that the actual necc‘ssity of llic claimant will bci 
lested, at l(\ast iu all doubtful cases, by the offer of In- 
door llelief. 
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Ability and disability to ■work, diffi- : 

culty of judging, Gl. 1 

Able-bodied and infirm poor, distinction { 
made between, 12. I 

Able-bodied j)oor to be apprenticed to 
heritors, and bound to work till the 
age of thirt} , G9 ; unwillingness to re- 
lieve, a characteristic of the Scottish 
poor-law, 112; system recoinmemled 
for the relief of, 1G2 ; or casual poor 
have no legal right to relief, but may 
be relieved in cases of need by the ; 
managers of the poor at their disci e- ! 
tion,2iy. I 

Accounts to be submitted by kirk-ses- ; 

sion to heritors and magistrates, 1 1 5, j 
Act for the Amendment of the Poor- ! 
Law Acts of Scotland, Kummar> of, 
U’>9 ti s<q. ; 

cts of the Parliament of Scotland, * 
printed in 1^44, G. 

Aged and impotent poor, act for the , 
relief of, 1(». 

Agriculture in Caitiuiess, slate of, 272, . 

Aldermen in burghs t(» search out ^ 
arrest and confine idle men, 7. j 

Ale, single and donhh*, visitors ap- i 
pointed to inspect, .‘V.t. | 

Alison, Mr,, remarks of on the adminis- \ 
tration of the poor-laws in Scotland, 1 
108, 109. 

Alms, voluntary, to be gathered for the ! 

poor in each parish, l.’b 
Almsgiving to unlicensed beggars, | 
punishment for, 18. j 

Anne, queen, letters of to the Scottish j 
parliament, recommending an union, ■ 
101. ! 
Appeals from the parochial managers j 
not to be allowed, 1-17. I 

Aj>prenticcsbips, enforced, evils and ; 
advantages of, 48. 

Approximation of the haigUsb and 
Scc)ttisli systems of poor-law’ relnd', 
22l,28(». : 

Artisans, foreign, encouragement lor | 
the settlement of. .'i.'). 

Asses-sment, need of, in cases of di‘'tiv‘'S 
from want of employment, 127. 
Assessments, remarks <d‘ the (General 
Assembly on the nature of. H''i , 
amount raised by. m 1 ‘^io and Ib c.*. 


107 ; a<io])ted in some of the large 
towns, 189; coutinuance of the sj^s- 
lem reeouimeiuled, 1()8; principles 
of, 18G. 

Atrocities cmnmitted by Highland duns 
and Border thieves, 50. 


Badges or tokens, to he furnished to 
persons alhiwed to beg, 7. 

Bailies, in burghs, to search out, arrest, 
and cmiline idle men, 7. 

Bank of Scotland established 1G9.5, 9G. 

Beggars’ bairns to he placed in service. 

Beggars, statute of Perth against, G ; to 
he burnt on tin* cheek and banished, 
lo ; statute for the staiu’hiiig of, 14 ; 
strong and idle, piinisJiments for, 1 7 ; 
act uiient, I59.’t, ; to be appr<*- 

hended and fiassed to their respective 
p%irishes, 80. 

Biiile-readmg and psalmody, enact- 
ments to promote, 2G. 

Biith to confer a right of residence, 
30. 

Board of Supervision ncoinmended. 
118; :ippoinl(*d, 171; power and 
ilnties of, that ; establishment of, 188 : 
first llepoit of, 18 1; second Hepovt 
of, 199; third Ihqxirt, 212; fourth 
llcpoit, 228 ; liftli Ii'eport, 280 ; sixth 
Keport, 288; seventh Ifcport, 259; 
eighth Report, 2G,‘{. 

Border wars, injurious consequences 
of, 1. 

Borderers, act for the siijiprcssion of 
the deprcdation-i of, 49. 

British Associatiem, subscriptions re- 
mitted l>y, for tlic distrcsse<l poor in 
the Highlands, 202. 

' Bukis ol* our Lawes,’ ))rinted in Scot- 
land in 1507, (i. 

Burgh luiigistraO's to make stents for 
the siijiport ofllie poor as in ])ai’ishes, 
82- 

Burgli*-, duties of officers of, in respect 
to idl<’ and unemiili^yed men, 7. 

Burning on the cheek, a jximslinient 
foi i)eggnig, 7, 10. 

Ihirns, l)t. Ik, distinction hv, between 
onimary and oc-ca.Mvmal [h»oj, 7.5. 
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Caithness, Report of Sir John McNeill 
on the state of, 271 ri s-’q. ; annual 
A'alne of the lainls of, 272 ; agricul- 
tural im]n*ovemciits in, 274. 

('anals, how to l)e assessed, 17fi. 

Capital, dearth of, and attempts to 
supply, 5,5. 

Casual poor, distinction between them 
and the regular poor, 01 ; provi.sion 
for, 75; iucrciise of in 1S47, 205 ; 
necessity of accommodation for in 
cases of sickness, 200. 

Casual .sick })oor, want of accommoda- 
tion for, 214. 

(^diaries IT., restoration of, 5.'3 ; death 
of, 75. 

(djihlren of the poor, to he instructed 
in spinning, 51; found begging 
to be ji[)preutie<*(t till .'to > ears of uge, 

70 ; vmirder of infant, net ugain^t, 

‘>7 ; indigenr, to be taught gratis in 
the schools, 121; ! u-t,s jmnill^ 

u/m/, ruleof .settlement reeuiumeinled 
for, Ktl ; con»pUunls (>f the want of 
religious in.stru«‘tion for, 205. 

(Mioler.v, oee\invnee of, in l-sts, 225 ; 

ravages of, 22(i : ptogrt'ss of, 227. 
(*bur<‘b eulleelious lor llie poor, half to 
be paid to the heiitor.s, 82; amount 
of, ill 18 17, 21'). 

( 'ities, cbdlciiuiey <»f, 4. 

( ’i viIi/:ation. baokw aulness of, 5. , 

Claiislii|), ill ('tVects ol', t. <jpposilloTi \ 
odeveil b> to (be estaldisbjuent of I 
)av\ and order, 40 ; nature audetleets 
of, ,51. 

Cle' gy, ill Scotland, oppo.‘-'ed generally 
to a system of atsessjijeut, 108. 

Clerlv to be a[)pointed in e\ery parish, 
il',). 

Coal-nuislevs empowered to seize vaga- 
boinU and set them to ^\ork, 71. 
(iolliU’toi s appointed for eolleeting rates 
and distrilniting relief, 2«( ; jmnisb- 
nn-nt for refusing to act, or acting 
ueglieeiitly , 21 . 

(.’(dleclioms ill churches to be at the 
dUp'Kal of the kirk-ses^lon in parishes 
where an asse.ssnient is imposed, loP. 
C’ommissi(*nei’s appointed to e\eeute 
the laws against vagraiit.s, 28. 
Conimihsionerh of I'ixeise entpoweml 
to enforee llie penalties for not pro- 
xiding eorroetion-bousv’S, 08. 

(\mi mission of Inquiry appointed in 
lS4.'l, 184; Ivcport of, in 18U, l.’i5 
I't sn/. ; tlie reeoimiK'udatioiJs of, 144 i 
i‘t S’, q. 1 

Cmnpailies, encouragement of tlie | 
formation of, in <.trder to increase j 
employment, 55. I 

Compulsory ladief, l>enetu’ial effects of. | 


“Confession of Faith,'’ published, 15. 

Constables, powers conferred on, 8(5. 

Constitutional history of Scotland, 
commencement of, 5. 

Correction-houses, for idle beggars and 
vagalmnds, established, (77 ; work to 
be provided therein, 68 ; act not 
carried into effect, 72 ; probalile re- 
sults of, 87 ; to b(* ]>r()vided in cer- 
tain large towns, 81. 

Corporations to vote for managers of 
the poor by their officers, 174. 

Cost of subsistence, variation of, in 
different districts, 194. 

(Cottars, deserijitioii of, 244. 

Ckmtis, Thomas, notice of, in connection 
Avith the establishment of Rank of 
j Seotlaml, 97 hoU;. 

I (’oAenant, the first, framed in 1557, 14. 

1 Cfimiuals, dilHeuliy of enfoieing the 
1 piinishinent of, 8. 

! Cl oft and cottar system, results of, 

; 254, 255. 

; (‘rollers, description of, 24 4 ; state of, 
I 245 : di.sa[)pearaiK*e of, in C7aithiie.ss, 


Desertion (d’wiii'S and families, pun- 
ishment )>roposed for, 1.58; piinish- 
iiM-nt enacted for, 180. 

De'-titution, < ntiiv, the only ground for 
the com])h4(‘ siisteiitation of the poor, 
118 . 

Dispi'iisaries to he formed in connexion 
with tJie p*)oi houses. 154. 

Distress oeeasiotied by had harvests in 
1788, 117 : means taken to relieve, 
118. 1 ) 9. 

Divergence of the English and Scottish 
systems of poor-law' relief, 278. 

Uriukiiig and s\vt*aring, act against, 90 ; 
penalties for according to rank, 91. 

Dunlop, Mr., statement of, as to the na- 
ture of relief giv en, 1 1.5. 

Dutch free and jumper colonics, Sir 
.lohn McNeill’s Report on, 273 
rt 

Dwelling-hou.ses to he provided for 
selioolmahters, 122. 


I'.astland trade, privileges granted to, 
temp. Cbah. 11., 95. 

Economy in the relief of the poor, ill 
effects of a too rigid, 279. 

I'idwaid 1. and 111., attempts of, to sub- 
due Scotland, 2. 

Egyptians, or gipsies, provisions against, 
17 : net for the banishment of, 44; 
punish luent fin* harbouring, 45 ; 
letters of protection to, annulled. 
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Election of managers of the poor, satis- 
factory effects of, 203. 

Elizalwth, comparison of the Poor-Eaw 
of, with the Scottish system in 1597, 
32. 

Emigration the remedy for want of i 
employment, 256. j 

Employers authorised to seize beggars 
and vagrants, and keep them to lu- j 
hour for eleven years, suppUing j 
them only with ftKxl and clothing, j 
05; ill t‘frei.tj> ^ s.*. n pio\isR»ns, ; 

; failure of the measure, 72, j 
I'hiforced employment, inelficacy of, j 
7], ‘ I 

England and Scotland, natural causes ; 
tending to union, 1 ; sixuihirity he- j 
tueen in Inas and instituiions, 5. I 
English so^ creigus, dt'sire of to incur- i 
porate Scotlaiul, 3. i 

English and Scotch Poor-Taiws, diver- ! 

gence of, in 1597, 33. 

English paupers, hoM’ to he removed, 
1.57 : and Irish ]).iiip(‘rs, recoininenda- 
tions as to the manner of removal, 
ISS. 

Examination of the proceedings of 
parocliial hoai ds, iu'ei's>>jt} of. 2()‘h 
Kxjaouliture on aeeouni of relief to tin* 
poor in 18 15 and I84(», 199; in is.'p) , 
to 1S41, 197, ill ISin and 18-17, 2l<i , 
in 1818, 222; in 1840 , 229; in 1850. ' 
239; in 1851, 210 ; in isfcj, 29i2 ; in ' 
1853, 297. 


Farms, coudilion of, in Caithness, 272. j 

* J*Vigned fools and eonnleifeit Kpjpt- i 
ians,’ ])roAisions for the reju'essiou of. ; 
3( 

Fend:ilisni, long eontmuanee of, 4 ; op- 
position ojleied h}?, to tlie establish- 
lucnt of law and order, 40 . 

Fish enred, amount of, in CaitliiiehS, 
271. 

Fletclier of Saltoun, his aeeourit of the 
gipsies of SeotUind, 47 ; his estimate 
of the number of vagrants and beg- 
gars, 48; recommends slavery us a ; 
c-ure for the evils of ^agrancy, 89. j 

Flodden, battle of, II. | 

Fools, those hdlowing the profession of, ; 
to he inifirisoned. pnl in irons, or to ^ 
have their ears ent otf, 9. ! 

Foreign artisans declared exempt fiom 
taxes, 55; trade, act for encouraging, 
95. 

Fortune-telling. pro\isiotis against the 
professors of, 17. 

mauagenumt of, 274. 

Funeral expenses of paupers, how de- 
frayed, 14.3. 


' Gairloch property, endeavours to im- 
I prove the condition of the people on, 
I 2.53. 

j General Assemhlj , Peports of 1818 and 
I 1839, on tlie power of assessment, 
105. 

Gipsies, first mention of, 24 ; the refuge 
of the idle and disonlerly, 47. 

Government aid afforded to the High- 
land districts, 201. 

Greenland trade, privileges granted to 
the, temp. Chas. II., 95. 

Grey, Sir George, speech of, on the dis- 
tressed state of the Highlands, 202. 

ILile, Sir Malthcu, hints jirohahly de- 
rived liom, fur tlie encouragement of 
iiuinuf.ietures, (■*'. 

llarl'Onring of milieeused beggars, 
imin^-linient lor, IS, 37. 

Ileritois and elders to liold meetings 
twice a-jt'ar, to elect o\t'rrteers and 
provide for the poor, 79; required to 
maUc iieeilful provision for the poor, 
8l. 

Heritors, nnfrt'ipicnl interference of, in 
I the nuiiiageinent of tin* i>o(>r, 114. 

Highlands ainJ If-I.uids, ael for llie re- 
pression of the depred.iiions of certain 
clans m. 49: depredators Irom, may 
he lei.*alh killed, 51 ; ehanpc in the 
character of. in conseipu-nee of the 
r'nion, ii)| ; dis(U‘'s eau.sed in, by 
the failuie of lli<* polalo croj) in 18.i(;, 
199. 201 . suhseripiioiis tor the relief 
of. 202, distiess (»f, in 185), 240; 
exceptional state of, 2.59; i)o]>nlation, 
])ropress of, 257 ; population of ( !aith- 
lu ss, stale tjf, 27 I . 

Holland, Sir .hdin MeNeill’s lleport 
on the trie and pauper colonics in, 

I 273. 

I llosjutal poor, notice of, 141. 

Houses or dwellings t(» he ju’ovided fiir 
1 the infirm jtoor, 5.8 ; to he provided 
I for houseless jioor, 79. 

' HushiiiKls, jiroseeutioiis of, for des<*rting 
wives ami raniilies, 209. 

niefiitimate children, prosecutions of 
the fathers of, for neglecting to sup- 
port, 209. 

Inailcquate relief, remedy for, 192; 
luimher of coinpluints of, in 1849, 

I 195; in 18 47, 20.S ; in 1848, 219 ; in 
' IS49, 229; in 1850, 23.5; in 18.51, 

2.39; in 1852. 292; in 185.3, 297. 

Infantienle, act against, 97. 

1 Ti ), -I III t < 11 0 L (!'• r/.ri II i l*(wl fn riiL'A 

in arms, to pursue and arrest gangs 
of roOhers, 93. 

Insane persim'-^ to he sent to a lunuti<* 
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asylum if possible, 1 54 ; and fatuous 
paupers, lecal provision for, 191. 

Inspectors of the poor to have charge 
of books and dociimeuts relating to 
the management of the poor, 177; 
duties of, 178, 179 ; required to give 
forms of application for relief, 193; 
importance of the duties of, 203 ; con- 
duct of, 212 ; defaults of, 259. 

Intercourse, advantages of the facility 
of, 257. 

Iona and Inchkenneth, state of the 
islands of, 251. 

Irish paupers, how to be removed, 157. 

IsUmds of Scotland, state of the poor in, 
in 1851, 242. 


James I., imitation of English laws hy, 

8 . 

James IV., milder tone of the laws of, 
lt>; marriage of, w'ith Margaret of 
England, 11. 

James VI., accession of, 15; accession 
to the English throne, 3, 

•Tohn Faw, the gips} , tnuiee of, 40. 

Joint stock companies to vote for 
managers of the poor by their officer, 
174, 

Justices of the peace appointed to exe- 
cute th<‘ laws against vagrants, 28 ; 
instmctions to, 50 ; duties of, 57 ; and 
commissioners, duties of, defined, 37. 
38 ; the^ are to acc(»mpany the con- 
stable to arrest men of quality, ihid. 


Kelp, advantages dcriv<'d from the 
manufacture of, 24.5 ; distress occa- 
sioiu'd by the eessatioii of, 24G, 252. 

Kilfinicbiii and Kilvickeson, state of, 
251. 

Kilninian and Kilmore, state of, 252. 

Kirkcndbright poorbousc*, .successful 
operation in, 251, 

Kirk-st‘Ssions endowed with the powers 
of justices and commissioners in rela- 
tion to \agrants and the poor, 31 ; 
important resnlts of the mea.sure, 32 ; 
resemblance of, to English pari.sh 
vestries, 35; and presbyteries, pow’ers 
of, in relation to tlie poor and to 
vagrants, 35 ; restoration t»f the 
management of the poor to, 74. 

Knox, John, death of, 27. 


Labourers, tlisparity of work between 
free and pauper, 274. 

Labour-t(*8t, necessity of, 25. 

Lanavksbire, decision ofthesberitf of, 
that poor children may la- relieved 
indejK-adently of their parents, 22i‘ : 


carried hy appeal to the Court of Ses- 
sion, 221. 

Landlords and masters made answerable 
for their clans, 5t). 

I A*rwiclc, nature of the pt>or-relief in, 218, 

Linen cloth, act establishing companies 
for the manufacture of, 54. 

Lists of the infirm poor and destitute 
children to be furnished by the over- 
seers, 58 ; of the poor to he made ont 
hy the minister and elders of each 
kirk, 89. 

Lord advocate, introdtietion hy, of the 
bill for the Amendment of the Scottish 
Por>r Law, 168 ; speech of, ibid. 

Lord’s day, act against the profanation 
of, 91. 

Low lodging-houses, evil effects of, 153. 

TiOwland population of Caithuess, state 
of, 271. 

Lunatics and fatiions poor, how provided 
for, 141; number of, in 1848, 215; 
state of, in 18.50, 234; in 1853, 266. 

Lyminers and sornares, atrocities com- 
mitted hy, 30; provisions for the re- 
pression c»f, ibid. 


McNeill, Sir .John, lleport of. on the 
distress in the Higlilands in 1851, 241 
cf ser/. ; Kejwrt of, on the statt- of 
Caithiu’ss, 271 <'t snj.: Feport of, 
on the free and pauper colonics of 
Holland, 273 rt iC'/. 

Magistracy, n-sults of their not being 
authorised to interfere in (luestions of 
poor-law' relief, 88, 

Managers to])e appointed in each parish 
to pursue and defend actions relative 
to removals, 156. 

Managers of the poor, mode of election 
of, 173; qualifieutions for electors of, 
ibnl. ; election of, 212. 

Manufacturing incorporations esta- 
blished, 54. 

Mary, accession of, 13. 

Masterful beggars, act for the punisb- 
meut of, 27. 

Means and sulistance, assessments on, 
18.5; number of parishes now' assess- 
ing, 238. 

Means of relief to the poor, whence de- 
rived. 138. 

Medical attendant on tlie poor to ho 
provided by the parochial iKiards, 
179. 

Mevlical officers for the poor, evils of 
the annual election of, 262. 

Medical relief of the poor, insufficiency 
of, 142; to be charg(*d (m the poor 
fund, 154; legal provision for, IfO; 
amount expeiuU'il in 1846 and 18+7, 
207; in 1846,1847. and 1848, 215; 
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ill 1849, 225; in 1850, 234; in 1851, 
239 ; in 1852, 201 ; in 1853, 2G6. 

“Men of quality,” privileges of, in cases 
of arrest, 38. 

Mendicancy, tendency of, to degrade 
the social standard, 110; preventive 
for, 111; evils of the system of allOM- 
ing in Scotland pointed out, 1 C3. 

Middle ages, condition of Scotland dur- 
ing, 1. 

Ministers and elders, with heritors, to 
determiin* questions: regarding the 
poor, 84. 

Monies of assessment, parishes at liberty 
to adopt one of three, 175, 18.5. 

Money for the relief of the jioor, in 
nhat cases it may be bon owed, 182, 

Mull, state of the island of, 249; 
amount e.xpeuded for whisky in, 250. 

Mun'ay of (flendt)v‘k, collection of the 
statutes by, G; difference of, from 
the folio edition, ihi<f. 

Music and singing, act for llie iiistruc- 
tioti of >outh in, 27. 


“ Needful sustentation,” estimate of 
what constitutes, 191, 

Nobles, the independent power of, in 
Seolland, 4. 

Non-set fled paupers to ])e relieved by 
the i)arish where hmiid, and removed 
to their parish of settlement, 15G. 

Ordinary and occasional |)oor, distinc- 
tion made 1x4 ween, 1 13. 

Orkney, relief of the poor in, 217. 

Orphans and foundlings, how provided 
for. 141. 

Out door relief, present necessity for, 
2.34. 

Overseers and collectors appointed for 
collecting ratesaml distributing relief, 
2t ». 

Overseei K of the poor to be appointed in 
each ])arish, .58 ; to receive the col- 
lections and to dispense the same, 59; 
to account yearly, 

Paisley, distress at, in 1819, from w^ant 
of employment, 125; necessity of as- 
sessment in such eases, I2G ; renewed 
distress in 1840, 1841, and 1812, 1.30; 
subscriptions for the relief of, 131 ; 
population of, in 1840, 

Parish constables apjiointcd, 37; their 
duties and pow ers, 38 ; not to arrest 
men of quality, 4*/,/. 

Parish firoperty to b<‘ vested in the pa- 
rochial boards, 177. 

Parish rates, one-half to be paid by the 
heritors and one-half b\ tenants, t>4. 


Parish roll of the poor, how made up, 
113. 

Pari.sh schools, establishment of, in 
1 095, 98 ; advantages derived thereby 
to Scotland, 99; act for the better 
government of, 1 20. 

Parishes to maintain their own poor, 
12 ; to he taxed for the support of, 
20 ; to pay certain sums to persons 
in maimfactonus furnishing eraph)y- 
ment to vagrants, 04 ; unions of, sanc- 
tioned, 172; combinations of, in 
1842-3 for p(X)r-law' purposes, 187; 
number of, which were asses.sed, ; 
ill lvS42-3 and 1840, 18.5; in 1847, 
202; in 1848, 213; in 1849, 223; in 
18.50, 230; in 1851, 238; in 1852, 
200; ill 18.53, 2()4. 

Parochial board of management to be 
elected, 150 ; qualitieation of electoi*s, 
ihuL 

Parochial boards, establishment of, 174 ; 
constitution of, 184 ; defaults of, 259. 

Parochial funds for the use of the poor 
to be transferred to the managers of 
the poor, 159; how' to bc invested, 

Passes, for non-settled paupers, evils 
and extent of the syshun, J55. 

Paujier children, recommendation of 
the education of, 157. 

Pauper colonies of Holland, origin and 
nianageuicnt of, 275; iueffieaey of, 
270 ; cost of, ])cr liead, 277. 

Paupers, system for the removal of un- 
settled, 188. 

l\iuperibm in England and Scotland, 
comparison of, 1U8 

Payment of * sclioolniasters, provision 
for, 98. 

Penalties under the act for the amend- 
ment of the poor-law, how to be re- 
covered, 181. 

Pilgrimages to chapids and Avells, false 
assuiu|ttion of, by vagnuits, 30. 

Poor children to bc trained to labour, 
41 , to be taken under 14 and kept in 
ser\itude till .30, 42; subjeoted for 
oll'ences tocbastLseineiit short of “life 
and torture/’ 

Poorhou.ses, nature of, 140; to bc 
erected at the discretion of pai’ishe.s, 
152; and i)!i.ris]ies to be permitted to 
iinile for this purjx»se, 1.53; a remedy 
for vagrancy, 2o7 ; non-erection of, 
189; number of, erected in 1848, 
213; ill 1849, 224; regulations 

adopted in, 2.31 ; number erected in 
1851, 238; in 1852, 200 ; in 1853, 
205 ; made a lest of destitution, 232 ; 
proper objects for admission to, 233. 

J*oor in receipt of relitif, number of, in 
184.5, 197. 
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Poor licensed to beg, 142. 

Poor-laws, the act of 1570 the founda- 
tion of the Scottish system, 1 6 ; re- 
semblance of, to the 14 Eliz. cap. 5, 
24; sutnraary of, 25 ; comparison of 
the statutes of 1597 with the .*>9 Kliz. 
cap. and 4, 32 ; Scotch and English 
systems coiitrasteii, 129. 

Poor, number relieved in 1845, 184n, 
and 1847, 21(i; in 1848, 222; in 1849, 
229; in 1851). 2‘h;; in 1851, 240; in 
1852, 252; in 1853, 270. 

Poor persons entitled to relief, may b(> 
lieensed to beg within their parish, 

23 ; to be lieensed to beg only in 
their own parishes, 59 ; if nhle, to he 
put to w'ork, 79; relieved, niiiuber of 
in 1820 and 1839, 107; denied relief 
jnay appeal to the board of super- 
vision, 180. 

Poor relief, limited extent of, in coin- 
jiarison with England, 108 ; increases 
mendicity, 109. 

Poor-relief fitiul, inade(iua('y of, 145. 
Population of Soi*tliunl in 1 )'<98. 48; in 
I7t)7, 52; in 1837, 108, 128; in 
1851, 255. 

PolaliMTop, failure of, in «845, 199, 
201 ; subscriptions Ibr the relief of tlie 
distress occasioned by, 202. 
Presbyleic'S, powers ol‘, in regulating 
schools, 1:>;1. 

Presbyters apjiointed to assist the kirk- 
sessloiiK, 3 t, 

PriKonv, stool’, s, n.ul irons to be pro- 
\ i(!e;l h>i‘ the poiiisiouent of \ agrants, 
O'). 

Prisoic'is, CM lefnunts for the siiste- 
nance of, 23, p.uishca to be rated 
ib.' 11. e ‘ ep'p.af of, 59. ; 

Privy oouiiei! eiiip’^ucred to make | 
reg’.dati<e.is f.a ihe support of the * 
po,)r and tlic r^-pr* •'siou of x.igraney, | 
7('>, 77; a eonouiU-. e of, appoiuUMl to ' 
cxaie.me -Is’iilis, \c., '■'3, 

PiMclamal’’ uv.s i^"U’d by tbe pil\\ j 
conned of >\ lihaiu 111. for the go- | 
veruineiit of tie, poor, <.'>c., 7S, (bst j 
p.oel.unatKin, ,■ seiaunl pioel.'inia- 
iiou, 81; third proclatii.ifiun. Sd ; 
foiii'tli proeS.iination, 8)' <;l>jc"ts of j 
li’C [iiMciaiuatio;:*,, 8o. 

“ t^uarteiine," system of, 1 tl , account 
of, 218. 

Kailuays. how to bi' assessed, 175. 
lhatepayers, a roll of. to be }>n>\ided in 
(‘;»ch assessed paii'-h, 175. 
bale 'per bead, on ihe popnl.ttnni of 
I'.hgi.iiul and Scotland tor tlie relief 
of the poor, 21)8. 


Real property in Scotland, annual value 
of, in 1831 and 1841, 197. 

Rebel lion of 1745, effects of, in con- 
solidating the Pnion, 103. 

Recommciidatious of the Commission- 
ers of Tinpiiry, and the reasons on 
\ihieh they are founded, 144 <‘t 

lielbrination in Seolland, commence- 
ment of, 14 ; opposed hy the sovereign, 

1 5. 

Register-book of the regular poor to be 
kept, 19. 

Jh'gulur and casual poor, distinction 
between, 51. 

Regular poor, provisions for relief of, 
73. 

Relief to tbe poor, punishment for re- 
fusal to contribute to the, 22 ; evils 
of an over-facility in giving, 02 ; the 
; practical administration of, 113; 
forms an aid to wages. 114; different 
modes of. 140; how afforded, 193. 

Rcligiou.s instruction of children in 
poorhouses, complaints respecting, 
25.5. 

Removal of ])oor, jirovision for. 21. 

Removals of paupiu*', how elfeeted, 143 ; 
to England and Ireland, decrease in 
the number of, 270, 

Report (‘f Sir .lohn xMcMtOll on the 
state of flu Higiilands, 241 ci svq. ; 
on the .state of Cailhnoss, 271 ct 
on tlu' fr<‘e and pauper colonies of 
Holland, 273. 

Rcp<»rt of the (\numia.sion of Inquiry 
in 1811, 13,5 tV ’..7. 

Revideuee, term of st'von years required 
Togi\eehiini to relief, 19; reduced 
to three y<\irs, in I for giving a 
»*l:;iiu on the p.iri.sb, *;4 ; iiieieased to 
live ye.irs. 180. 

IbturiiS connected ultb the relief of 
llu* poor olden'd, 209. 

Ivc^oln 1 ioJ^ ».f I •' S8. .uUaiitagcs toSciU- 
land \lei 1 i d fi 1 un, 99. 

b'ubertsoii. Dr., remarks of, on tlu* ad- 
Miet ages dei-i\e<l from the Revolution 
of KM), 103. 

R'unilly, '^ir Samuel, his notice of 
c \\ i'v.il puni' luiie.il (>ciug inflicted for 
... oeialiiig M Oh gip-ics. 45. 

IvMi'l ig;.. u.iiu]‘e ot, 2 M. 


j bidai'H-.s of pooi-laM oflicci's, ill elfecis 
e.i’ tlu* ii; Kle.ju:ie\ of, 273. 

. |n,'>\ered to seize va- 
gi ants and set them to work. 71 ; 
abuses likel> to result fiom such a 
measure, 73. 

S. bolars ol uni\ ci'sities. punisinncht 
for begging uilhout a hcciiet', IS. 

Sehoolliouses lo l»c provided, 9S, 
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masters, endowment of, 98. 
Schoolmasters’ Act, provisions of, 120, 
121 ; how schoolmasters arc to he ap- 
pointed, 122 ; certificate of qualifica- 
tions required, 12.j; effects of the 
act, 124. 

Scotch and English systems of poor- 
laws contrasted, 129. 

Scotland, imjiortance of, ns an ally to 
England, 2 ; state of, In fore tlie reign 
of James VI , .‘> ; estaldi^-hiaeiit of tlie 
Hank of, 97 ; itopnlation of, in 1(.9S, i 
48; in 17o7, 52: in 18.47, It>S- pnpn- j 
lation of, 107. 1 2S ; population of. in | 
18.51, 20.5; cMreme distress ]ireAail- j 
ing in 178.S, 117 ; again in ISltt, 12.5; 
extent and intlueuee of the distress | 
ill 1840, 1.42. j 

Scottish parliament, preface to acts of, ' 
printeil hy command in 18 44, .5; ad- ; 
dn*ss of, to theijueen on passing the j 
I’nion .Act, 102 : poor-laws, difference | 
of, to the I'kiglisli, 4.‘) ; cliaracteristies j 
of, 112, j 

Selkirk. Lord, comnnuv.e.ition from, | 
respect itig a sueeossfnl iqievation in ' 
the poorlunise of Kirkeudhright, 201. j 
Sessional poor, notice of, 141. i 

Settlement, state of, in Scotland, 88 . ' 
period for ae(|iiiring rceomnieinled to | 
l>e seven years, JfjO: .settled h) act | 
at five years. 1 80. j 

Sett leiuents, praetiee ns rec.i rd-' ll'k 1 
Shei'itl deputies !i si :i]»poin!e(|, i'8, ' 

Siienff’s in comities to arrest and <'<nifij..' | 
idle men, 7, and ina;. (sit-.ii, s to aseei- | 
lain that tli<- lavs n-‘.p<'e!ing tin* pom • 
and vagrants :»rt carried into o\» cu- : 
tion. 82' and to sc.* I'lat (’oi >'t*r*tion- i 
hons-’S are aiqtOiUU' i, s l, ; nmnln-i of ’ 
a]>plieatn>iis (o, on i efusal of relief, in 
1844, 10.') ; m 18 17. o,,s , in 1848. 

21 ii; in J2S : in l8,5o, 2.50; in 

18.51, 2.40; in 18,52, 202. ill 1H5.4, 
207. 

Sliellanii. pru'-liee of “ ({iiartering ” in. 

111,218, reliel' of the poor in, 217. 
Skye. Si.Oe of tie* i''l.tn‘l of, 247; 
anionct <'\peii'ltd for Ml.e.I.y in, 
2}8; election of a pool lion m* in, 2i 
Slaveiy veeonnm iidi'il hy I'k teller ot‘ 
.Niltoun as a enn* for tiie evils of 
vag fancy , 89. 

Smollett, laniciilations of, »)Ti accfoint of 
the I iiieii, I >' I, 

Sornare'., st.i* iitv* ogaoist, 0, ho 
Statutes first piint' d in l.5'.i.(. Soi- 
tutes cited ‘Statute of IV-itfi/ 
/.'le /. e.ap 7, 0. 2 /'// '" /. c;qi. 

0*., 7 \ } /. o.i[' 7, ./ oi.- 

ff. cap. 22, I tJ'h '! / //, (vp. 

4.5, 115.5, 0 /*.'■' fl. eap. 

14.57,10. ,/'o/e ///. cap, 77, 14 7.4, 


10. J.uncs IV. cap. 70, 1503, 10. 
Jumca r. cap. 22, 1535, 12. Manj^ 
1-551, 1.4. A fun/, 1555, 14. James 
r/. 1574, 15, Jinncs 17. cap. 74, 
1579, 10. James 17. cap. 72, 1579, 
2<;. James \ I. cap. 149, 1.592, 27. 
James I /. 159,4, 29. James 1 I. ca]), 
2.41, 1594, 4',>. Janies 1 /. cap. 272, 
1597, 31. James I /. cap. 10, 1 OOO, 
.‘13. Janus ) /. cap. 13, 1009, 44. 
Jitiiie-^ !7. cajt. 8, 1017, 37. Jitnas 
17. cap. 10. 1017, 40. Charles Ii. 
cap. 19, 1(451, 90. Charles If. 

cap. 38, 1001, 50, Chae/es II. cap. 
42, K.Ol, .54, Charles II. 1002, 
92. Charles //. cap. 10, 1003, 0,4. 
(luhles 11. cap. IS, l(o2, 07, 91. 
Chaihs II. 1081, 9 4. William and 
Mail, 1(,9.4, 9.5 William 1 1 1 . 

4,4, 119:5, 7(5, WiKiam ill, (Hank of 
Scofhilid) l(i9.5, 9(5. W dham til. 
cap. 29, 1090, 7(5. W'dliam ///.cap. 
21, U5'i8, 77. W'iHiam Hi. No. 20, 
1(»9(5, 98. Anm, No. 0, 17(>7 (Act of 
Enion', lol. Vimie ill, c:ip 51, 
120. 1 uimta. 8 and 9, cap. 8.4, 170. 

1 min,; I, 11 and 12, cap 124, 22.5. 

Stcnt-rolls to he made ami’i:!l!y, 21. 

Sirong beggars and their hi'inis to he 
set to work for their liff time, 1597, 
31. 

Stioiig and idh* beggars, punishments 
fi*r, 17; vatrabonds ami Isgypiians, 
act for till' u'jti e*'sioii f»f, 41. * 

.‘hi,'. n -Works at (li.isgow, petition of 
the p. 'U'li'*!.)! .N of, to b(* discharged 
fn'iii en.^loins and • "ce-e dntu's, 9 4. 

Suinm.irv , by the loid a'l’.oe.iti*. of the 
jnovisioiis of the new l*(K*j-l.avv bill 
l(*9. 

Supreme Court, decision of, regarding 
claims to lel lef, 1 25 

Sweat in;> ;,nd iir.nkiiig statute against, 
‘.Ml , px i.aiUer for, on \ arums ranks, 9 1. 


I'able of < vpendiliirc for tin* reli<‘f of 
the j'o.'.r in .‘vi.dtnd, disfrilmted 
un.lei ; 1 - ’..oio’i- in :nE, 259 

I'aJiIe of lie* ninn'*'.rs of poor ieli'*\ad, 
n.i.h'i \ .1 'ions In .ids, JsO. 
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Sister. By Otto Bpeckteb. Plates. ICmo. 5s. 

CLARENDON (Lora Chancellor) ; Lives of his Friends and 

Contemporaries, illustrative of Portraits in his Gallery. By Lady 
Thebsba Lewis. Portraits. 3Vols. 8vo. 42«. 

CLARK (Sir Jambs) On the Sanative Influence of Climate, with an 

Account of the Best Places for Invalids in the South of Europe, &c. Fourth 
Edition. Post 8vo. 10«. Qd. 

CLAUSEWITZ’S (General Carl Von) Campaign of 1812, in Russia. 
Translated from the German by Loni> Ellbhmukb. Map. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

CLIVE’S (Lobd)^ life. By Kbv. G. R. Glbio, M. A. Post 8vo. 6 a. 
COLERIDGE’S (Samuel Taylor) Table-Talk. Fourth Edition. 

Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, 65 . 

- - - (Henry Nelson) Introductions to the Study of 

the Greek Classic Poets. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

COLONIAL LIBRARY. [See Home and Colonial Library.] 

COMBER’S (Dean) Friendly Advice to the Roman Catholics 
of England. By Bev. Dr. Hook. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 

COOKERY (Domestic). Founded on Principles of Economy and 
Practical Knovrledge, and adapted for Private Families. Em Edition, 
Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

CRABBE’S (Rev. GxoRaE) Life and Letters. By his Son. Portrait. 

Fcap. 8vo. 8s., or with Plates, Cs. 

Life and Poetical Works. Plates. 8Vols. Fcap. 8vo. 

24«.; or, One Volume. Koyal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

CUMMING’S (R. Gordon) Five Years of a Hunter’s Life in the Far 
Interior of South Atricn. Edition. Woodcuts. Post 6vo. 5s. 

CURZON’S (Hon. Robert) Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant. 

Fourth Edition, Woodcuts, PostSvo. 15s. 

Armenia and Erzeroum. A Year on the Frontiers 

of KttBBia, Turkey, and Persia. Third Edition, Woodcuts. Post Svo. 
7s. 6<2. 

CUNNINGHAM’S (Allan) Life of Sir David Wilkie. With his 
Journals and Critical Bemarks on Works of Art. Portrait. 8 Yols. 
Svo. 42 
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CUIfHIKGHAM’S (Allan) Poems and Songs. Now first collected 

and arranged, with Biographical Notice. 24nio. 2s. 6d. 

(Capt, J. D.) History of the Sikhs. From 

the Origin of the Nation to the Battle of the Sutl^. Second 
Maps. 8vo. lbs. 

(Peter) London — Past and Present A Hand- 
book to the Antiquities, Curiosities, Churches, Works of Art, Public 
Buildings, and Places connected vlth interesting and historical asso- 
ciations. Second Sdttion. PostSvo. Ids. 

Modem London. A complete Guide for 

Visitors to tlie Metropolis. Map. 16mo. C.s. 

— Environs of London. Including a circle of 30 

miles round St. Paul’s. With Hints for Excursions by Rail,— Road,— 
and River. Post 8vo. In the Press. 

Westminster Abbey. Its Art, Architecture, 

and Associations. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. Iff. 

Works of Oliver Goldsmith. A New Edition 

now first printed from the last editions which passed under the Author’s 
own eye. Vignettes. 4 vols. 6vo. 80ff. (MurrAy's British Classics.) 

Lives of Eminent English Poets. By Samuel 

Johnson, LL.I>. A New Edition, with Notes. 3 vols. 8vo. 2‘2s. 6d. 
(Murray’s British Classics.) 

CROKER’S (Right Hon. J. W.) Progressive Geography for Children. 

FiJthEditum. 18mo. Iff. (W. 

Stories for Children, Selected from the History of 

England. Fi/Uienth Edition. Woodcuts. IGuio. 2ff. 0<i. 

— — Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Including the Tour to the 

Hebrides. Third Edition. Portraits. Royal 6vo. l&ff. 

Lord Hervet’s Memoirs of the Reign of George the 

Second, from his Accession to the death of Queen Caroline. Edited 
with Notes. Second Edition. Portrait. 2 Vula. 8vo. 2U. 

Essays on the Early French Revolution. Contributed 

to the “ Quarterly Review.” Bvo. 

- -- History of the Guillotine, Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 1«. 

CROMWELL (Oliver) and John Bunyan. Select Biographies. 
By Kobebt SocTiiKy. Post Bvo. 2ff. Gd. 

DARWIN'S (Charles) Journal of Researches into the Natural 

History and Geology of the Countries visited during a Voyage round the 
World. Post Bvo. Bff. 6<i. 

DAVY'S (Sir Humphry) Consolations in Travel; or. Last Days 
of a Philosopher. lYth Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. Bvo. 6ff. 

Salmonia ; or, Days of Fly Fishing. With some Account 

of the Habits of Fishes belonging to the genus Salmo. Fourth Edilwn, 
Woodcuts. Fcap. Bvo, 6ff. 

DENNIS’ (George) Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria; or, the 

extant Local Kemaiuu of Etruscan Art. Plates. 2 Vols. Bvo. 42ff. 

Summer in Andalusia. Second Edition. Revised. 

Post 8vo. 
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tilST OP WORKS 


DBVERIJUX S (How. Capt., R.N.) Liyes and Letters of the Deyereux 

Earls of Essex, in the Keigns of Elizabeth, James and Charles 
1640—1646. Chiefly from unpublished documents. Portraits. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 80*. 

DODGSON’S (Rev. C.) Controversy of Paith ; or, Advice to Candi- 
dates for Holy Orders. Containing an Analysis and Exposition of the 
Argument by which the Catholic Interpretation of the Baptismal Services 
is to be vindicated. 12mo. 3*. 

DOG'BRBAKING ; the Most Expeditions, Certain, and Easy 

Method, whether great excellence or only me^ncrity be required. By 
L1KXTT.-G0L. Hutchikbok. Third Edition^ Itevised and enlarged. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 9«. 

DOMESTIC MODERN COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 

Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families. 
New Edition, Woodcuts. Fcap.Svo. 6*. 

DOUGLAS’S (Gbhekal Sir Howard) Treatise on the Theory 
and Practice of Gunnery. Fourth Edition, Plates. 8vo. 21*. 

— Treatise on the Principle and Construction of Military 

Bridges, and the Passage of Rivers in Military Operations. Third 
Edition, Plates. 8vo. 21*. 

DRAKE’S (Sir Francis) Life, Voyages, and Exploits, hy Sea and 
Land. By John Bakbow. Third Edition. POBtSvo. 2*. 6d. 

DEINKWATER'S (John) History of tlio Siege of Gibraltar. 

1779-1783. With a Doscription end Account of that Garrison from the 
Earliest Periods. Post 8vo. 2*. (W. 

DRYDEN’S (John) Works. A New Edition, based upon Sir 
Walter Scott’s Edition, entirely revised. 8vo. in Preparation. 

DUDLEY’S (Earl of) Letters to the late Bishop of Llandaff. 

Second Edition. Porti*uit. 8vo. 10*. 6<Z. 

DURHAM’S (Admiral Sir Philip) Naval Life and Services. By 

Capt. Alexandeb MimiiAV. 8vo. 5*. 6i. 

DYER’S (Thomas H.) Life and J 40 tters of John Calvin. Compiled 

from authentic Sources. Portrait. 8vo. 16*. 

EASTLAKE (Sir Charles) The Schools of Painting in Italy. 

From the liiarliost times. From the German of Kugleh. Edited, with 
Notes. IVtird MiMtion. Illustrated with 100 IJngravings from the Old 
Masters. 2 Yuls. Postbvo. 30*. 

EDWARDS’ (W. H.) Voyage up the River Amazon, including a 

Visit to Para. Post 8vo. 2.9. t«<. 

EGERTON’S (Hon. Capt. Francis) Journal of a Winter’s Tour in 
India; with a Visit to Nepaul. Woodcuts. 2 Vols, PostSvo. 18*. 

ELDON’S (Lord Chancellor) Public and Private Life, with Selec- 
tions from his Correspondence and Diaries. By Horace Twibs. Third 
Edition. Portrait. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 21*. 

ELLESMERE’S (Lord) Two Sieges of Vienna by the Turks. 

Translated from the German. Post 8vo. 2*. Cd. 

Second Campaign of Radetzky in Piedmont. 

The Defence of Temeswar and the Camp of the Ban . From the German. 
PostSvo. 6*.6d. 

Life and Character of the Duke of Wellington ; 

aDiseoune. Soeomt Edition, Fcap. 8vo. 6d. 
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ELLESMERE'S (Lord) Campaign of 1812 in Hnasia, from the 

German of General Carl Von ClaoBewita. Hap. 8yo. 10«. 6d. 

Pilgrimage, and other Poems. Illnstrated. 

Croirn 4to. 24«. 

ELIOT’S (Hon, W. C. C.) Khans of the Crimea. Being a Nar- 
rative of an Embatifly from Frederick the Great to the Court of Krlra 
Gerai. A Prelude to the present Struggle hetwoon HubbU and Turkey. 
Translated from the Gemiauof THEOi>ottE Musdt. Post 8vo. tts. 

ELLIS (Mrs.) On the Education of Character, with Hints on Moral 

Training. Post. 8vo. 

ELPHINSTONE'S (Hok. Mountstuart) History of India — the 
Hindoo and Mahomedan Periods. Third ISditioa. Map. 8vo, 18». 

ELWIN'S (Rev. W.) Lives of Eminent British Poets. From 
Chaucer to Wordsworth. 4 Vols. 8vo. In Ji'eparation, 

ENGLAND (History or) from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace 

of VersailleB, 1713-83 Ily Lord Mahon. Library Edition ^ 7 Vols., 
Svo, 93s.; or, Fopnlar Edition^ 7 Vols. Post 8vo, 42s. 

From the First Invasion by the Romans, 

down to the 11th year of Queen Victoria’s Reign. By Mus, MAHKnAx. 
88tA Thousand. W oodcuts. 12nio. 6s. 

— As IT IS : Social, Political, and Industrial, in the 
Middle of the lOtli Century. By W. Johnston. 2 Vols, PostSvo. 18?, 

. _ France under the House of Lancaster. 

With an Introductory View of the Early Reformation. Second EdiUoti, 
8vo. 15s. 

ENGLISHWOMAN IN AMERICA. Post 8vo. 10«. U. 

, _ . RUSSIA: or, Impressions of Manners 

and Society during a Ten Years* Residence in tliat Country. Fifth 
Tfmiuand. W oodcuts. Post 8vo. 10s Cd. 

ERSKINE’S (Capt., R.N,) Journal of a Cruise among the Islands 

of the Western I’acific, including the Fojees and others Inhabited by 
the 1‘olj ncbian Negro Races. Plates, 8vo. lUi. 

ESKIMAUX (Tub) and English Vocabulary, for the use of Travollera 
in the Arctic Regions. 16mo. 3.v. 6d. 

ESSAYS FROM “THE TIMES.” Being a Selection from the 

Lithrary Papers which liavo appeared in that Journal. 7th Thouaand. 
2 vols, Fcap. 8vo. 8s, 

EXETER’S (Bishop op) Letters to the late Charles Butler, on the 

Theologicjil parts of Jiis Book of the Roman Catholic Church; with 
Keuiarks on curtain Works of Dr. Milner uml Dr. Lingard, and on some 
parts of the Evidence ot Dr. Doyle. Second Edition, 6vo. ISs. 

FAIRY RING (The), A Collection of Tales and Stories for Young 

Persons. From the German. By J. E, Taylor. Illustrated by Richarh 
Doyle. Second Eduton, Fcap. 8vo. 

FALKNER'S (Feed.) Muck Manual for the Use of Farmers. A 
Ti-eatise on the Nature and Value of Manures. Second Editionj -with a. 
GJoaaary of Terms and an Index. Fcap. Svo. 6*. 

FAMILY RECEIPT-BOOK. A Collection of a Thousand Valuable 

and Useful Receipts. Fcap. Svo. &s, 6d, 
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LIST OP WORKS 


FANCOURT’S (Col,) Hiatoiy of Yucatan, from its Discovery 

to the Close of the 17th Centurr. With Map. 8vo. 10«.6<l. 

PARIJ^TS (Lttioi Carlo) History of the Roman State, 1815-50. 

Translated from the Italian. Bj Bight Hon. W. £. GladStostb. 

4 Vols. 8vo. 129. each. 

PEATHERSTONHAUGH’S (G. W.) Tour through the Slave States 

of Korth America, from the Hiver Potomac, to Texas and the Frontiers 
ef Mexico. Plates. 2 Vols. 8 to. 2G9. 

FELLOWS* (Sir Charles) Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, 

more particularly in the Province of Lycia. New Miiion, Plates. Post 
8vo. 09. 

FERGUSSON’S (James) Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis 

Bestored: an Kssay on Ancient Assyrian and Persian Architecture, 
With 46 Woodcuts. 8vo. 169. 

Handbook of Architecture. Being a 

Oonciae and Popular Account of the Different Styles prevailing in all 
Ages and CountrieB in the World. With a Description of the most 
remarkable Buildings. With 860 Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 869. 

FERRIEll’S (T. P.) Caravan Journeys in Persia, Affghanistau, 

Turkistan, and Boloochistan, with Descriptions of Meshed, Herat. Balk, 
and Candahar, and Sketches of the Noiuade Tribes of Central Asia. 
Map. 8vo. 219. 

FEUERBACH’S Remarkable German Crimes and Trials. Trans- 

lated from the German by Lady Duff Ooboon. 8vo, 129. 

FISHER’S (Rev. George) Elements of Geometry, for the Use of 
Schools. Third Editim. 18mo. 3s. 

First Principles of Algebra, for the Use of Schools. 

Third Edition. 18mo. 39. 

FISHLAKE’S (Rev. J. R.) Translation of Buttman’s Lcxilogus ; A 

Critical Examination of the Meaning and Etymology of numerous Greek 
Words and Passages, intended prlucipnlly for Homer nnd Hesiod. With 
Explanatory Motes and Copious Indexes. TJtird JUdition. Syo. 149. 

Translation of Buttman’s Catalogue of Irregular 
Greek Verbs; with ail the Tenses extant— their Formation, Meaning, 
and Usage. WlUi Explanatory Motes, and accompanied by an Index. 
Second Eddion. 8vo. 78, (id. 

FLOWER GARDEN (The). An Essay reprinted from the 
“ Quarterly Review.'" Fcap. 8vo. I 9 . 

FORD’S (Riohari)) Handl^ok for Spain, Andalusia, Ronda, Valencia. 

Catalonia, Granada, Gallicia, Arragon, Navarre, Ac. Third Edition. 
2 Vols. PostSvo. 30«. 

Gatherings from Spain. Post 8vo, 6s. 

FORSYTH’S (William) Hortensius, or the Advocate ; an Historical 

Essay on the Oflice and Duties of an Advocate. Post 8vo. 129. 

History of Napoleon at St. Helena. From the 

Letters and Journals of Siu liunsox LowB. Portrait and Maps. 3 Vols. 
8vo, 469. 

FORTUNE’S (Robert) Narrative of Two Visits to China, between 

the years 1843^2, with ftill Descriptions of the Culture of the Tea 
Plant. Third Edition. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 189. 
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FRANCE (Histoey op). Prom the Conquest by the Gauls to the 

Death of Louis Philippe. By Mrs. MABKiLLif. 40£A Tkou$«nd, Wood- 
cuts. 12ino. di. 

FRENCH (The) in Alters; 'The Soldier of the Foreign Legion — 

and tlie Prisoners of Abd-cl-Kadir. Translated by Lady Duff Goedok, 
Post 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

GALTON’S (Feanois) Art of Travel ; or, Hints on the Shifts and 

Contrivanoes arallable In Wild Countries. Second Edition. Wood, 
outs. Post 8 fo. Oi. 

GEOGRAPHICAL (The) Journal. Published by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London. 8vo. 

GERMANY (History of). From the Invasion by Marius, to tbe 
present time. On the plan of Mrs. Mauku AM. 6lh Tfiousand, Woodcuts. 
12mo. 6tf. 

GIBBON’S (Edward) Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. A 

Nsio J^ition, Preceded by his Autobiography. Edited with Notes 
by Dr. Wm. Smith. Maps. 8 Vols. 8vo. 00s. 

The Student’s Gibbon; Being an Epitome of the 

Decliuc and Fall of the Roman Empire, incorporating tho Results of 
Kfceiit Commentators. By Wjlliam Smith, LL.D. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 

GIPFARD’S (Edward) Deeds of Naval Daring; or, Anecdotes of 
the British Navy. 2 Vols. Fcap. 8vo. 5g, 

GISBORNE’S (Thomas) Essays on Agriculture. TIdrd Edition. 

Post 8vo. 6tf. 

GLADSTONE’S (W. E.) Prayers arranged from the Liturgy for 

Family Use. 8^,cond PMUio7i, 12mo. 2«.6d. 

History of the Roman State. Translated from the 

Italian of Luigi Caulo rABiNi. 4 Vols. Svo. 12«. each. 

GOLDSMITH’S (Oliver) Works. A New Edition. Printed from 
the last editions revised by the Author, Edited by Pktkb Cunning- 
ham. Vignettes. 4 Vols. Svo. 80s. (Murray’s British Classics.) 

GLEIG’S (Rev. G. R.) Campaigns of the British Army at Washing- 

ton and Now Orleans. Post 8vo. 2/, (ki, 

Storj’ of the Battle of Waterloo. Compiled from Public 

and Authentic Sources. Post Svo. 5». 

Narrative of Sir Robert Sale’s Brigade in Afghanistan, 

with an Account of the Seizure and Defence of Jellalahad. Post Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Life of Robert Lord Clive. Post Svo. 5s. 

Life and Letters of General Sir Thomas Munro. Post 

8vo. 6». 

GOOCH (Robert, M.D.), On the most Important Diseases peculiar to 

Women, ^cand Editum. 8vo. 128. 

GORDON’S (Sir Alex. Duff) Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 
from tbe War of Liberation. From tlie German. Post Svo. 6s. 

(Lady Duff) Amber-Witch : the most interesting 

Trial for Witchcraft ever known. From the German. Post Svo. 2s. 6c2. 

French in Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign 

Legion. 2. The PriBoners of Abd-el-Kadir. From the French. 
Post 8vo. 2«. 6d. 
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LIST OF WORKS 1 


GORDON (Ladt Duff) Remarkable German Crimes and Trials, 

From the German. 8vo. 12a. 

GOSPEL STORIES FOR CHILDREN. An Attempt to render the 
Chief Events of the Life of Our Saviour intelligiUe and profitable. 
Second SdUkm, ISmo. 8a. 6d, 

GRANT’S (Asahkl) Nestorians, or the Lost Tribes ; containing 
Evidence of their Identity, their Manners, Customs, andCeremrnles ; 
with Sketches of Travel in Ancient Assyria, Armenia, and Mesopotamia ; 
and lUustrationa of Scripture Prophecy. Third JSHtum. Fcap. 8vo. €a. 

GRENVILLE (The) LETTERS AND DIARIES ; being the PubUc 

and Private Correspondence of George Grenville, his Friends and Con> 
temporaries, during a period of 80 years.— Including his Diary of 
Political Evints while First Lord of the Treasnry. Edited, with 
Notes, by W. J. Ssiith. 4 Vols. 8vo. 16a. each. 

GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. Abridged from Matthifie, 

By the Brenop of Loxdou. £iffhth Sditvm^ revised by Rev. J. Edwards. 
12mo. Sa. 

Accidence for Schools. Abridged from Matthise. 

By the Bishop of London. Fourth Edition, revised by Rev. J. Edwards. 
12mo. 2a. 

GREY’S (Sir Gkoroe) Polynesian Mythology, and Ancient 
Traditional History of tlie New Zealand Race. Woodcots. Post 
8vo. 10a. 6d, 

GROTE’S (George) History of Greece. From the Earliest Times 
to the close of tlin generation coteroporary with the death of Alexander 
the Great. Maps and Index. 12 vols. 8vo. 16a. each. Tlie Work may 
he Imd oa JoUowe 

VoLfl. I. —II.— Legendary Greece. Grecian lllstory to the Reign of 
Peisistratus at Athens. 

Vols, IlI.—IV.— History of Early Athens, and the Legislation of Solon. 
Grecian ColonieH. Yiew of the Contemporary Nations Hummiiding 
Greece. Grecian History down to the fiist Persian Invasion, and the 
Battle of Marathon. 

Vols, V,— VI.— Persian War and Invasion of Greece by Xerxes. Period 
between the Persian and tho Peloponnesian Wars. Peloponnesian 
War down to the Expedition of the Athenians against Syracuse. 
VoLB. VII.— VI II.— The Peace of Nlklos down to the Battle of Knidus. 
ScK«rates and the Sophists. 

VoLB. IX.— XL— From tho Restoration of the Democracy at Athens down 
to the Deatli of Philip of Macedon (b.c. 408 — 38®). 

VoL. XII. — The end of the Reign of Alexander the Great. Review of 
Plato and Aristotle. 

GROSVENOR’S (Lord Robert) Leaves from my Journal during 

the Summer of 1861. Second Edition, Plates. PostSvo. 8s. fid. 

QURWOOD’S (Coh.) Despatches of the Duke of Wellington during 

his varions Campaigns. Compiled from Official and Authentic Docu- 
ments. Eew, enlaryed, and complete Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. 21s. each. 

Selections from the Wellington Despatches, 

and General Orders. New I^ition, 8to. JBs. 

— ' Speeches in Parliament of the Duke of 

Wellington. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42.t. 

GUSTAVUS VASA (History of), King of Sweden. With Extracts 

fknm h!a Correspondence. Portrait. 8vo. 10s. 6tl. 

HALL AM’S (Hbert) Constitutional History of England, from the 
AecMSion of Henry the Seventh to the Death of George the Second. 
Swenih Edition, 3 Vols. 8^’o. dOf, 
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HALLAM’S (Hwry) Historj of Europe during the Middle Ages. 
Tmih Edition, 3 VoIb. Sro. 80#. 

Introduction to the Literary History of Europe, during 

the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. Fourth Edition. B Yols. 6vo. 36#« 

Litcraiy EBsays and Characters. Selected from the 

last work. Foap. 8vo. Ss. 

Historical Works. Popular Edition. 10 Vols. Post 

8vo. 6s. each. 

HAMILTON’S (Jamks) Wanderings in Korthem Africa, Benghazi, 
Cyreue, the Oasis of Siwoli, &c. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12#. 

(Walmr) Hindostan, Geographically, Statistically, 

and Historically. Map. 2 Vols. 4to. 94#. Od. 

— (W. J.) Researches in Asia Minor, Pontus, and 

Annenia; with some Account of tiie Antiquities and Geology of those 
Countries. Flates. 2 Vols. 8vo, 38#. 

HAMPDEN’S (Bishop) Essay on the Philosophical Evidence of 

Christianliy, or the Credibility obtabied to a Scripturo Revulatlon 
from its Coincidence with the Facts of Nature. 8vo. 9#. 6d. 

HARCOURT’S (Edward Vernon) Sketch of Madeira; with Map 
and Plates. Post Syo. 8#. 6<i. 

HART’S ARMY LIST. (PuUuli^d Quarkrly and Arinii^y.) 8to. 

HAY’S (J. H, Drummond) Western Barbary, its wild Tribes and 
savage Animals. Post 8yo. 2#. 6d. 

HAND-BOOK OP TRAVEL-TALK; or. Conversations in 

English, German, French, and Italian. 18mo. 3#. 6d. 

NORTH GERMANY — Holland, Beioium, and 

the Jlliine to Switzerland. Map. PostSvo. 9#. 

- - SOUTH GERMANY — Bavaria, Austria, Salzbcrg, 

the Austrian and Bavarian Alps, tho Tyrol, and tho Danube, from Ulm 
to the Black Sea. Map. PostSvo. 9#. 

— SWITZERLAND — tbe Alps of Savoy, and Piedmont. 

Maps. Post 8vo. 7#. 6d. 

PAINTING — tho Gorman, Dutch, Spanish, and 

French Schools. From the German of Kuoler. Edited hy Sir 
Edmund lluAu. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 24#. 

PRANCE — Normandy, Brittany, the French 

Alps, the Rivers Loire, Seine, Rhone, and Garonne, Daviphind, Provence, 
and die Pyrenees. Maps. Post 8vo. 9#. 

SPAIN — Andalusia, Honda, Granada, Valencia, 

Catalonia, GalUcia, Arragon, and Navarre. Maps. 2 Vols. Postbvo. 30#. 

PORTUGAL, LISBON, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 9e. 

- — NORTH ITALY — Florence, Sardinia, Genoa, the 

Biviera, Venice, Lombardy, and Tuscany. Map. Post 8vo. 2 Vols. 12#, 

- — CENTRAL ITALY — South Tuscany and the 

Papal States. Map. Post Svo. 

ROME— AND ITS ENVIRONS. Map, Post 

8vo. 7#. 

SOUTH ITALY — Naples,' Pompeii, Herculaneum, 

Vesuvius, &c. Map. PostSvo. 10#, 
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UST OP WORKS 


HAND-BOOK OP PAINTING — the Italian SchooUu Prom the Ger- 
man of KuoiiXB. Edited by Sir Chablvb Eastlakb* Woodcuts. 2 
Vols. PostSvo. 30*. 

PICTURE GALLERIES OP ITALY. Being a 

Dictionary of Italian Painters. Edited by Ealph Wo&nuk. With 
a Chart. Post 8vo. 6*. 6d. 

GREECE— the Ionian Islands, Albania, Thessaly, 

and Macedonia. Maps. FoBtSvo. 16*. 

TURKEY — Malta, Asu Minor, Constantinople, 

Armenia, Hesopotamia, &c. Maps. PostSTo. 10*. 

EGYPT — Thebes, the Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, 

the Pyramids, Mount Sinai, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 15*. 

DENMARK — Norway and Sweden. Maps. Post 

8vo, 12*. 

— RUSSIA — The Baltic and Pinland. Maps. Post 

8vo. 12*. 

— DEVON AND CORNWALL. Maps. Post 8vo. 6a. 

WILTS, DORSET, 'AND SOMERSET. Map. Post 

Bvo. 6*. 

LONDON, Past and Present. Being an Alpha- 

botic<al Account of all the Antiquities, Giiriositles, Churclies, Works 
of Art, Places, and Streets connected with Interesting and Historical 
Associations. Post 8to. 16*. 

~ MODERN LONDON. A Guide to all objects 

of interest in the Metropolis. Map, 16mo. 6*. 

ENVIRONS OP LONDON. Including a Circle of 

30 Miles round St. Panl’s. Maps. PostSvo. {Nearly ready.) 

BRITISH MUSEUM; its Antiquities and Soulp- 

TUBB. New Ldition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 

PICTURE GALLERIES in and near London. 

Witli GrlUoal Notices. Post 8vo. 10*. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY— its Art, ArcWtecturc, 

and AKOOcLatlons. Woodcuts. 16mo. 1.. 

PARIS. Post 8vo. 

— INDIA. PostSvo. 

CHRONOLOGY & HISTORY, Alphabetically ar- 

I'anged. 8vo, In PrejM ration, 

- (OPPICIAL). Giving an Historical Account of the 

Duties attached to tlie yarious Givll and Ecclesiastical Departments of 
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